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PYTHIAN, NEM E AN, 


AND 


ISTHMIAN 
oO D E A 
PINDAR, 


Tranſlated into ENGLISH VERSE; 


8 


WI T H 


CkrrIcAL and EXPLANATORY REMARKS: 


To which are prefix'd | 
OBSERVATIONS on his LIFE and WRITINGS ; 


CONJECTURES on the RA wherein the GRECIAN GAMES 
concluded ; 


” And an ODE to the GENIUS of PINDAR. 


Sunt in Nemeis, et Pythiis, etiam in Iſthmiis Carmina quæ Olympiis, meo quidem ſenſu, 
8 tructuræ felicitate, et Sententiarum gravitate præſtant. 
Prafatio Carminibus Pindari Gottingbæ editis ab Heyne, 1775. 
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ADDRESSED 10 
M* MONTAG U; 
WITH THE FOLLOWING 
VERSIONS or PINDAR. 


HINE was the toil, from ALIEN Critic's rage, 
T Who dar'd calumniate thy lov'd Shakeſpeare's 
name, 
To ſhield the Triumphs of his various page, 
Guard of thy Country's in her Poet's Fame 
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May HE, to Glory's animated courſe 
Y Whoſe lyre the Champion's raviſh'd ſtep could lead, 
4 Could conſecrate the Patriot's milder force, 
And give, where Virtue wiſh'd, the laurel'd meed, 
From Montagu, and Candor claim a ſmile ; 
Sweet Echo to the voice of ancient praiſe | | 
To ſtrains untainted with the breath of guile 
Will her approving Taſte aſſign the Bays ? 
= Nor ſpurn an humbler Muſe, whole artleſs wile 
N Would ſteal one ſparł of worth from Pindar's hallow'd 
| rays ? 


4 Edward Burnaby Greene, 
| Groſvenor Place. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


* ON THE 8 
LIFE any WRITIN GS 
O F 


p RITICS agree in deriving; the Birth of Pindar 
from Thebes, the capital of Bzotia ; they aſſert, 


that he notonlyredeem'd by hisfingular abilities, (which 
were not in a {mall degree aſſiſted by the diſpoſition of 


the Age, in which he flouriſhed) the mental repu- 
tation of his native Country ;+ but his Family re- 
ceived diſtinguiſhed Honors, when his memory alone 

_ E gave 
„Nodor Blair's opinion concerning the date of Pindar's Birth and 


Death is particularly noticed in a remark on the ſecond Pythian Ode. 


Others fix his Birth twenty years later, and his Death at fifty-eight years, 
at ſixty-ſix, and at eighty. | 


+ If the Writings of Pindar ſo ſtrongly recommended his native 
Country to the eſtimation of Greece; the exploits of Theban Warriors 


added their luſtre in a more active walk, and 4 Hiſtorical ingenuity has 


& aſſed 


3 
gave occaſion to applauſe. Alexander is reported, a 
century after the death of Pindar, to have preſerved the 
houſe, in which our Poet reſided, even at the time when 
he raſed every other throughout Thebes to the ground. 
Tux general eſteem, in which Genius was held, 
might very reaſonably be concluded to have engaged 
the attention of Alexander to the excellence of Pindar, 
whoſe merits were at that æra in a ſtate of triumph, 
as the Games which he celebrated were in complete 
exiſtence. The Macedonian poſſeſſed courage even 


to frenzy, and muſt have been zealous to pay 
that veneration to the Deceaſed, which the World 


had diſcharged to the Living. The Olympic, and 
other Grecian Games, neceſſarily endeared themſelves 
to the affection of Alexander, who indulged every 
exerciſe of proweſs. | 

Tar Bard, who compoſed the Odes, or Hymns, 
which celebrated the Conqueror in thoſe feſtivals 
(and the Bard was at that time only inferior to the 
Heroe) received the moſt favorable notice, without 
intimating a prepoſſeſſion to the Inſtitutions them- 
ſelves, as the productions of Greece, of which this 
King was ſo conſpicuous a member. 

Bur 
paſſed the due commendations upon the latter. Bæotian Dullneſs 


would have been vainly retrieved by Pindar, if Heroiſm had not in- 
dulged a proper field of action, to the prevention of its return. 


\ 


L W } 

Bor the compoſitions of the Writer are che beſt 
comment on his excellencies, and the reflections of a 
Roman, who imitated and rival'd his Maſter, are here 
to be particularly diſtinguiſhed. 

Tu ſentiments of this Adis. who excilled in 
various branches of compoſition, are ſacred to the 
modern Critic. Yet, from a want of due exami- 
nation into the origin of his reflections, his opinions 
have been miſconſtrued. I mean principally to allude 
to the incoberencies of Pindar, which are handed down 
as characteriſtics of the Odes, though rarely to be met 
with in the Odes themſelves. . 

Tux tranſitions are frequently bold, and particular 
expreſſions not reconcileable, without great attention, 
to the modern Reader. And no wonder; for the pe- 
culiar circumſtances of the Characters celebrated, and 
the leſs glaring ſcenes in the Hiſtory of the Times, are 
loſt to our obſervation; yet even with this diſadvantage 
the productions carry throughout a ſubordination to 
the main ſubject, with which they materially con- 
form; and _ the rapidity of Pindar's expreſſion 

| operates 


+ Critics have too refinedly labored to depreciate Pindar, from the 
expreſſion of Horace, Numeri Lege ſoluti; a character attributed by 
him to Pindar's Muſe. But the words allude to the Dithyrambics, 
whoſe vagaries of Enthuſiaſm are little experienced in thoſe works 
of Pindar, which have eſcaped to our times. In theſe laſt his thoughts 


require 


„ ] 
operates like a tempeſt, where the elements are a- while 
in a ſtate of confuſion, yet his poetical atmoſphere 
ſettles familiarly into a compoſure, which without this 
diſorder would have been a dead, and invariable 


calm. 87700 

Loxeixvs aſſerts, that the flame of Pindar, in its 

brighteſt exertions, is ſuddenly extinguiſhed. The 

ſurviving Odes (and from theſe alone we can draw a 

ſuitable concluſion) are intermixed with hiſtorical 
| records, 


require examination, and examination is well known frequently to 
have occaſioned a total change in critical reflections. The truth is, 
as it will be noticed in another place, that Pindar is ſcrupulouſly exact 
as to his Numbers, to which he frequently ſacrifices the Thoughts 
themſelves by an abrupt intruſion (if I may ſo call it) of a new divifion 
even in the midſt of a word; ſo far from ſtudying the completion of 
a phraſe begun in a former portion of the piece. The nova verba, 
of which Pindar is accuſed, may be gathered from his ſurviving pro- 
ductions, in which however they cannot be obſerv'd to abound. 

To ſpeak impartially, the modern Critic, who comments upon the 
Dithyrambics of Pindar, convicts himſelf of preſumption, by the fub- 
miſſion of his ſentiments on compoſitions which he has not ſeen. 
_ This ſpecies of Poetry formed in its origin an Hymn to Bacchus ; and 
may be conchuded, from its dedication to an ungovernable Deity, to 
have been the produce of deſultory Enthuſiaſm. Horace, however, con- 
nects the Freedom of the ſurviving Odes, with that, which characterized 
the Dithyrambics ; but the licence, uſually eſteem'd to have been in- 
dulg'd by the latter, is by no means obvious in the former. To remove 
ſo material an Objection, may not our Roman Critic's * Numeri Lege 
ſoluti* imply, not a luxurianqy abhorrent of, but a liberal Spirit lowing 


from, and united with, the genuine Lews of Poetry? 
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radii and Pagan mythology. The eulogium of a 
Conqueror demanded a delineation of, at leaſt an 


alluſion to, the merits of his Anceſtors, which muſt 


frequently create a dull uniformity to thoſe, whoſe later 
age renders them little intereſted in the characters 
deſcribed. The picture of the Deities was a copy of 
religious frenzy; and their actions (it ſeemed very 
immaterial, whether good or bad!) were minurely 
recorded; though too many of them, if morality 
had been the queſtion, would have been 2885 over 
in ſilence. 

Bur Pindar ſeems to have prided himſelf upon the 
latter, varying at pleaſure the Fables of Antiquity, in 
which the © heavenly Wicked-ones' act fo conſpicuous 
a part. 

Tux Tale of Ixion is of this caſt ; 4 if any tranſ- 
ition throughout the Odes may be conſidered as pre- 
cipitate in its introduction, and prolix in its detail, this 
fable ſtands faireſt for cenſure. It may be preſumed, 
from the officious labor, with which Pindar treats it, 
added to the novelty of its dreſs, that ſome traces of 


undue ambition, and of ſingular ingratitude, marked 


the characters of thoſe, who profeſſed themſelves 
calumniators of Hiero. 


Tnar ſuch there were, our Poet's J ſeverity « on thoſe, 


who indulged the malevolence of libel againſt his Hero, 


(for 
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(for 1 will not dignify them with the name of Satiriſts) 
may ſufficiently conclude. - 

Ir is conſiſtent to inſpe& the abel ai of 
our Poet with an indulgent eye. Proverbs, where 
they are introduced without attention to particular 
anecdotes (which may be freſh in the memories of thoſe 
who exiſt at the period, but are loſt to a ſubſequent 
age) may be ſuffered to explain themſelves. The adage 
moſt effectually prevails, when A upon gene- 
ral obſervation. 

Tun proverbs of Pindar bear a partial aſpect, 
and we vainly wiſh the impreſſion, which they made 
upon ancient minds. Indeed there are few even 
of our recent Poets, (Whoſe expreſſions are more 


ſtriking, as conveyed in terms more familiar to our- 


ſelves) who treat the Reader with that emphatical 
alluſion to hiſtory, and that proverbial ſimplicity 
of reflection, obvious in the Poem on the Spleen,” 
where conciſeneſs and energy moſt amply unite. 

« Throw but a ſtone, the Giant dies.” 


Moni in his Dictionary acquaints us, that Dio- 


nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis affirms the ſtyle of Pindar to 


be, as he renders the Critic's expreſſion, © une Har- 
monie ancienne, & auſtere.” That it was * ancient,” 


in the common ſenſe of 7 firſt 1 it required no 


: penetration 


=_ 


. 

penetration to diſcover; the meaning of Dionyſius 
was, that the Harmony of the Poet wanted a poliſh, 
which characteriaed the 1% early exertions of the 
Muſe ; and in this ſenſe only can the other epithet 
be admitted, for of Harſhneſs the Odes of Pindar 
cannot reaſonably be accuſed. Indeed he ſeems, by 
the introduction of the Doric diale&, that Muſic of 
ſweet Simplicity, to have ſoftened the features of his 
lines, as if to obviate ſo ſevere a reflection! for 
an Ode in all languages, however happily executed, 
poſſeſſes a mixture of ſombre Solemnity, propor- 
tioned to its Strength. 

Genivs and Fancy formed the character of our Ly- 
riſt; they fill the Reader (even at this diſtant age) with 
a portion of that fine Frenzy, with which the Poet 
was completely inſpired. By ſome he may be eſteemed 
to dart the arrows of a random imagination, whoſe 
points however cannot fail to ſtrike the heart, which 
reliſhes erudition; but his compoſitions may be moſt 
properly ſtyled a Chain, the links of which, unequal 
in their conſtruction, unite the ſeveral parts with an 
elegant variety; a variety created by the Dædal ſkill 
of enthuſiaſtic Harmony. 

AND here a tribute may be diſcharg' a to the 
Lyric excellencies of our admirable Gray ; whoſe 


expreſſions 


L. Wi ] 

expreſſions ſo amiably ſympathize with his thoughts, 
that while ve are charmed with the Muſic of the Poet, 
we revere the Morality of the Man. Pindar was the 
fountain, which fertilized hi chafte imagination. 
His imitations. of our Author are frequent, and as 
frequently brightened by the flames of his own 
Genius. Added to thoſe, which are more particularly 
obvious in his Odes, formed upon the principles 
of the Greek, - a paſſage may be introduc'd, (where 
gratitude demanded at leaſt a decent ſacrifice) which 
may not be ſo aptly pronounced an Imitation, as a 
more diſtant Alluſion. It is ingenuous to confeſs my 
motive to exalt (if it can be exalted) the reputation 
of our Engliſh Writer above the merits of his Ori- 
ginal, * which in the cloſe of his performance he muſt 
be acknowledg'd to excell, 

Pinpar concludes his ſixth Olympic Ode, ad- 
drefled to Ageſias the Syracuſan on his victory in the 
aaa with the tollowing Invocation to Nep- 

tune, 


* Pindar is here ſtyled the Original, merely from the certainty that Mr. 


Gray in many paſſages of his compoſitions intended Pindar for his guide, 
In the preſent inſtance I would be underſtood only to infinuate a degree 
of reſemblance, for the Engliſh cannot be faid on the molt rigid 
idea to have been borrowed, ' 

+ Epode V. Olympic Ode VI. T he whole Epode is tranſlated 
above; the firſt three lines and the laſt verſe excepted, as being of no 
uſe in the preſent application. | 
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tune, which, to avoid the appearance of oſtentation, 
I introduce not in the original, but'beg leave to turn 
in my own feeble manner. The two {Anchors allude 
to the double claim of Ageſias to Arcadia and Syra- 
cuſe, as places of his nativity. | 


Clouds the brow of Night deform ! 
Secure the Anchor's o- fold weight 
Sinks in the Deep, that frowns below ; 
May Jove, who rules Life's various ſtorm, 
Crown with his ſmiles each favor d ſtate ; 
And Thou, be Thine from waves of Woe, 
Lord of Ocean, Thine to guide 
Honor's veſſel o'er the Tide! 
And thou th' immortal Bride: thy ſhare; 
Who wooes the golden Diſtaff's care, | 
Safe, where the Port its ſhelt'ring Arms diſplays, 
With Beams of Quiet gild the Evening of his days. 


From theſe verſes may we be permitted to take a 
view of thoſe, before alluded to, rivals of Pindar, 
as his moſt partial admirers muſt acknowledge ? 
every word aſſuming a place, which it moſt adorns, 
and every ſyllable inſpired. with the 9 breath. of 
Poetry. 


C. | Through: 
4 Amphitrite. | | 


| .([" J 
Through the wild Waves, as they roar, 
With watehful eye, and dauntleſs mien, 
Thy ſteady courſe of Honor keep; 
Nor feur the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore: 

he ſtar of Bxunswick ſhines ſerene, 
And gilds the horrors of the Deep. | 


If it may be neoeſſary to apologize for the infertion 


of the laſt verſes, as in any degree connected with the 
Greek, indulgence may be more reaſonably ſolicited, 


when the following attempt is mentioned; for He 


who writes rom Pindar, may be required to write /zke 
Pindar. I. 

Here, as in every other trial, Truth is the beſt 
defence. Few Odes of Pindar, when compared 
with the whole of thoſe handed to our own times, 
have been clothed in an Enliſh dreſs. The Olympic 
indeed (with the aſſiſtance of a more recent ano- 
nymous Tranſlator,)* are familiarized to an Engliſh 
eye. The preſent Verſion flows from a defire to pro- 
mote a regular Edition of the ſurviving Works of an 
Ancient, who merits to be drawn, as during his ex- 
iſtence, from the cloſet into the world, of which he 
was in ages of Heroiſm eſteemed a peculiar ornament, 


= 


Six Olympic Odes of Pindar tranſlated.— M bite, Fleet-ſtreet, 177 5. 
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it might have been) required, at this later -period, 


the Conqueror himſelf Fer from the applauſe 4 
Pindar the richeſt honors of his Triumph. 

It only remains to apologize for a ſlender Wer 
which has been indulged in the following Verſion. 
Throughout the Odes of Pindar, the Strophe and An- 
tiſtrophe are uniformly conveyed in a ſimilar meaſure; 
a conduct which has given riſe to the idea, (ſeemingly 
too refined, as indeed are moſt opinions tending to 
elucidate ancient Compoſitions, wherein Muſic may 
be efteemed to have been imployed) that in theſe parts 
of the Ode the Recitative, and in the Epode the 
Airs, were introduced. But at this diſtance of time, 
the moſt valuable authorities, now ſubſiſting, may 
without violence be ſet down as inconcluſive, and at 
beſt, being derived from che information af Grdeks, 
muſt be placed in the light of prepoſſeſſion; for the 
ſtate of Muſic cannot but have been very imperfect, 
where mere Heroiſm was the great, if not ſole, buſineſs 
of civil policy; and Poetry was cultivated for the 


partial celebration of robuſt exertions. 


The Strophe and Antiſtrophe are not, it may be ob- 
ſerved, in the preſent undertaking, rendered with the 
ſtricter obſervance above remarked. The Editor could 
not imagine, that the real motive of Pindar (whatever 


a 


LS 


à compliance with his conduct, which would have 


created a monotony of Verſe, iſ the expreſſion may be ha- 


zarded, as little likely to be reliſned by the more cor- 
rect ſudgement, and ſuperior Taſte for Harmony, which 
are the genuine qualities of my native Copntry,. as a 


tedious uniformity of Regitative, at any Æra liable 


con ſiderably to leſſen the attention of an audience 
to the labors even of a favorite Bard; not to mention, 
that by varying the meaſure of every portion of the Ode, 
the Poetry would be better reconciled to the Genius of 
Readers, who prefer the ſpirit of Freedom, if not de- 
generating into unwarrantable Licence: to preſerve 
the former, has been the deſire of the Editor, and it 


is hoped, that a want of adherence to form alone will 


not be conſtrued into the latter. 


1 
: 


CONJECTURES on the & RA, 


WHEN THE 


| OLYMPIC and other GAMES of GREECE 


CO NCL U D E D. 


IE late“ Dr. Jortin, whoſe Critical Erudition 
was aſſiſted by general Knowledge, and con- 
firmed by that freedom of Reflection, which marks 


an 

. * See Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Vol. iv. p. 181. Octavo Edit. 
Article—Olympic Games. Montfaucon in his Mem. de L'Acad. who 
mixes his own obſervations with thoſe quoted by him from Chryſoſtom, 
begins his account with an aſſertion, that the Games were in vogue du- 
ring the fourth Century. But might not Chryſoſtom, who affirmed this, 
have been too ſanguine in his declaration, from the zeal of his eccleſiaſtical 

function totally to baniſh every foul remain of ancient Paganiſm ? I 


find no reaſon to imagine, that the Games were revived during this period; 
and they certainly had been neglected for a ſeries of years preceding, if 


not at certain junctures actually laid aſide. I cannot avoid thinking, that 


Chryſoſtom meant the Secular Games of Rome, which-are known to have 
been celebrated in the year of Chriſt 204: but the repeated confuſions 
from that period to the year 400 may be concluded to have greatly 
weakened the taſte for public ſports; as all popular aſſemblies would ne- 


ceſſarily 


. xiv ] 

an ingenuous mind, has thus expreſſed himſelf in a Note 

to a little Treatiſe on the Olympic and other Grecian 
Games, 


ceſſarily be diſcouraged in times, where an enemy muſt be bribed to ſuſ- 
pend encroachments on a declining Empire. The laſt Conqueror in the 
Olympic Stadia, expreſſed by the chronological ſeries prefixed to the Ox- 
ford edition of our Author, is Hermogenes Pergamenus ; and his triumph 
is aſcertained to the twenty-eighth year after Chriſt. 

An admired Hiſtorian, whoſe diſtinguiſhed talent is ambiguity of ex- 
preſſion, fixes, with an accuracy, which it were to be wiſhed, for the 
credit of his work, and for the information of his reader, that he had 
never evaded, a celebration of the Secular Games in the year of our 
Lord 248 ; and ſpecifies the very day, the 21ſt of April. Let the Au- 
thor ſpeak for himſelf. © The Emperor Philip, deſirous of -obliterating 
the memory of his crimes, and of captivating the affections of the people 

(the principles of his predeceſſor political Tyrant Auguſtus) ſolemnized 
the Secular Games with infinite pomp and magnificence. Since their 
inſtitution, or revival by Auguſtus, they had been celebrated by Clau- 
dius, by Domitian, and by Severus; and were now renewed the 5 
time on the accompliſhment of a thouſand years after the foundation of 
Rome.“ He afterwards expreſſes himſelf, that © the long interval between 
the celebrations of theſe Games exceeded the term of human life,” A re- 
mark on the paſſage of his text aſcertains the interval to have been 100 
or 110 years. Varro is by this Writer immediately afterwards repre- 
ſented to have * aſſigned to the foundation of Rome an ra, that cor- 


reſponds with the 754th year before our Saviour,” big -calculation 


is evidently at leaſt acceded to by our Hiſtorian, in preferenee 
to the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton, whe has brought the fame 
event as low as the year 627; for 'theſe Games kaving been cele- 
brated (in our Author's account) by Philip, A. D. 248, and Rome 
having been built, according to Varro, 754 years here *Chrift, theſe 

| two 


[ & ] 
Games, ns deſcribed to have fubſiſted in the age of 
Chryſoſtom: I know of no Author, who hath in- 
© formed us, when the Olympic Games, and other 


© Games 


| two numbers exceed 1000, only by two years ; and this year of Philip, 


A. D. 248, being divided by 5 (for the five Celebrations, including that 
which was exhibited by Auguſtus) the average, in point of interval, 
can be no greater than of 49 or 50 years. From the above interyal of 
50 years our Author might more conſiſtently have attended to the an- 
cient Jubilee ordained amongſt the Jews, than have dignified a modern 
Popiſh Inſtitution of the name, with the unmerited compliment of ori- 
ginality. The inſertion of the latter may lead us to conclude, that he 
is no enemy to the mummeries of Catbolic Inſtitutions, but cannot poſſi- 
bly afford the lighteſt illuſtration of his preſent ſubject. By thoſe, who 
regard authenticity, the following dates, borrowed from Dr. Blair's 
Chronology, may be adhered to, 

Our Savior was born (four years before the common æra affixed to 
that event) in the 28th year of the reign of Auguſtus, who celebrated 
the Secular Games in his 16th year. Auguſtus reigned 28 years after 
his celebration of the Games. From the death of Auguſtus to the laſt 
year of Philip's reign 226. years elapſed; add the 28, and the true 
period, between the interval of Auguſtus's Celebration to the laſt year 
of Philip, will be 254 years: theſe divided by 5, aſcertain the meſne 


interval between each, 50 years 10 months. 


Dr. Blair, whoſe authority in chronological concerns may not with 
propriety be queſtioned, inſerts no Secular Games under Philip. He 
mentions their firſt Celebration by Auguſtus, in the 12th year before 
Chriſt ; their ſecond by Claudius, 47 years after Chriſt ; their third by 
Domitian, 88 years. after Chriſt ; their fourth by Septimius Severus, 
204 years after Chriſt, 232 years after Auguſtus became Emperor ; and 
thoſe celebrated by Severus are the laſt recorded by our accurate Chro- 
nologer. | Mr. 


L i 
Games of the ſame kind, ceaſed. If this point could 
have been Gra POR the capacity of this 


excellent 


Mr. Gibbon likewiſe even us * (chap. xii. p. 349, of his Roman 
Decline) with © a moſt ſplendid” Celebration of the Secular Games by 
Carinus, ſon of Carus. He exhibits equal thouſands of various animals 
collected from the remoteſt parts of the Roman world; other parti- 
cularities caſt an air of ſuſpicion on the fact, without intimation of the 


credulous Vopiſcus (whom, in many inſtances, he himſelf accuſes, as of 


incompetent authority) from whom he has avowedly derived the prin- 
cipal figures of the heterogeneous group, crouded in this picture of In- 
ſolence triumphant over declining Virtue. © The oldeſt of the citizens 
(ſays our Author, who diſplays, as facts in his text, Anecdotesi which 


he labors. to undermine in his remarks) recollecting the ſpectacles of 
former days, the triumphal pomp of Probus, or of Aurelian, and the 
Secular Games of the Emperor Philip, acknowledged, that they were 
all ſurpaſſed by the ſuperior magnificence of Carinys.” In this paſſage,, 
it is obſervable, that our Author aſſerts, that the Secular Games had 
been celebrated by Philip, which he has greatly doubted in his dif- 


cuſſion of chat point. 

+ Corzbus is generally JPY to have gained the firſt palm in the 
Olympic Game, as far as our Chronologiſts have been able to authenticate, 
in the twenty-eighth Olympiad, which is therefore ſtiled the firſt Olympiad. 
This computation of time began 776 years before Chriſt: the firſt Olym- 


pic Games were ſolemnized by the Idæi Dactyli in Elis in the year before 
Chriſt, 1453. the celebration of the ſame Games by Hercules was in 


1222 before Chriſt. But the Games called Panathenea we read to have 
been firſt celebrated. 1495 before Chriſt; and the firſt Pythian Games 
ow'd their origin. to. Adraſtus, king of Argos, in the year before Chriſt 
1263. the ſame year fixed for the Argonautic expedition, and thefe 
Games were poſſibly inſtituted on the concluſion of the latter. I intro- 


duced 
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excellent Scholar would have been ſufflclent to ac- 


quaint us with the preciſe Period of that Event. But 


where Proof is defective, Conjecture may ſupply its 
place, particularly where the Subject is of a leſs ſerious 
nature in itſelf,” and neceſſarily involved in obſcurity 
from a concurrence of events, which ſhadow the 
reality of other circumſtances more neee inter- 
eſting to the Chriftian World: | 

It is obſervable, that the oe of theſe Inſtitutions, 
bewildered in the Chaos of Fable, intermixed with the 
Enthuſiaſm of the Pagan Religion, is ſo very remote, 
and the occurrences attending the earlieſt celebrations 
fo little regarded, that a period at leaſt of no fewer than 
500 years elapſed, before the date of the firſt Con- 
queror in thoſe Fefivals, who remains upon record. 


9 The 


duced the Panathenea above mentioned, ſolely to prove, that the Olym- 
pic were not the earlig Games; and from the accounts of the other Ce- 
lebrations it may be preſumed, that the ſucceſs of particular expeditions 
gave riſe to them in particular States. It may be neceſſary however to 
reflect, that the Era attributed to the origin of theſe ſeveral Games is 
involved in ſuch obſcurity, that the Chronologer can at beſt only 
wander in the labyrinth of Conjecture, in ſupport of which he cannot 
receive adequate aſſiſtance from any Hiſtorical clue; and we may ob- 
ſerve, that, in earlier ages, public Inſtitutions, which flowed from the 
genius of Polytheiſm, were familiarly aſcribed to the invention of, when 
in ſubſequent periods they were dedicated to, partic ular Heroes. 


- 


[L Wii 
The various and frequent changes in the Political 
Body of Greece, which affected the limbs of every 
State, the many long and tedious interruptions occa- 
ſioned by thoſe changes, interruptions, which for a 


ſeaſon may be found to have abſorbed theſe favorite 


conſiderations into a public zeal to ſettle civil diſſen- 
ſions, or repel the invaſions of an enemy; the ſeveral 
alterations conſequent upon the ' encroachment of 
abuſes, ſuch as, that profuſion of expence ſuſtained 
by the Candidates, of which we have many intimations 
in Pindar, who pays them too often the compliment 
of Liberality; and perhaps a certain tædium, which 
the conſtant repetition of theſe Sports naturally pro- 
duced to the human mind, ever hunting after No- 
velty; but, above all, the gradual refinement of Gre- 
cian barbariſm, which placed the Philoſopher (in many 


of the ſertled Republics) where the Warrior alone was 
before exalted, —Theſe combinations may be well 
thought to have brought on a gradual decline, in a 


manner nearly fimilar to the interrupted progreſs of 


theſe heroic Inſtitutions. 
According to the more authentic as of the car- 


lier Olympic Games, they muſt neceſſarily have ori- 


ginated from the public ſpirit of active times; a 


* which may be preſumed zealous to reward thoſe, 
who 
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who had exerted themſelves in acts of im ity, 
for the emolument of their reſpective Nations, by the 
extenſion of their limits, as Conquerors; by the eſta- 


bliſhment of falutary laws, as Governors; or by the 


enlargement of property, as well as ſettlement of 
civilization, in Commercial exertions. The latter in- 
ſinuation receives a more plauſible appearance from 
the very firſt period adjudged to the exiſtence of * 
Feſtivals, the Argonautic expedition. 


The romantic ideas, relative to the n of 


the Games by Deities, may be reconciled in ſome mea- 


ſure from the reflection, that theſe Deities were no other 


than Men of eminent characters, ſubſiſting in ages 


which converted, by a tranſition familiar to thoſe, 
whoſe Religion was Enthuſiaſm, eſteem into idolatry. 

- Accordingly we may obſerve in Homer, that the 
eee A which conſtituted the Olympic, 


and 


TT * Wan Argo * been 2 derived from an higher, and a 


ſacred ſource, by the learned and accurate Mr. Bryant: this fabulous ex- 
pedition, ſo highly celebrated by the Grecian Writers, may be preſumed 
a continuation of the genuine Hiſtory, which: deſcribes the diluvian Veſ- 


fel, the Ark, from which che name Argo originally was derived, and 


which, it may be concluded, was the appellation of maritime veſſels in 
general for a ſeries of ancient years. The tradition itſelf was a ſacrifice 
to the earlieſt attempts of Navigation towards the ſettlement of Man- 
kind, limited by Grecian Enthuſiaſm to thoſe Emigrants, who coloniz'd 
the Kingdoms of Grecee. 


L ** i 

and other celebrations of the ſame kind throughout 
Greece, were poetically dreſſed up, on the funeral of 
Patroclus; and funeral ceremonies may from that 
introduction be concluded to have in a manner 
given riſe to the ſubſequent. refinements of theſe 
Grecian Feſtivals, To reward the memory of a 
particular Heroe, who died in the ſervice of his. 
Country, was very probably the original intention; 
an ardor to celebrate the valor of the living, 
when he returned from an expedition founded 
on the ſame principle, naturally ſucceeded; but 
theſe rites in more remote times were exhibited with 
a ſimplicity, improved in later ages, in conformity 
with the enlarged ideas of exertions, more exten- 
feeiy conducive to public utility. 

It may not be ſo eaſy to account for the So 
of Homer on the Olympic Games; though a late 
Writer, peculiarly accurate in his deſcriptions of 
theſe Sports, deduces that ſilence from the probabi- 
lity, that they were not in vogue in the days of 
Homer. Homer lived about the æra of their revival 
by Iphitus; and 'it may not reaſonably 'be infer'd, 
that he would have. wantonly neglected to inſert, 
with the Games themſelves, ſome apoſtrophe to the 
honor of Inſtitutions, in which every State of Greece 

was 
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L] 
was n intereſted, and which, though from 
many intervening circumſtances for ſeveral years diſ- 
uſed, were eſteemed worthy of a revival from the 
reputation, they originally poſſeſſed. This Writer“ 
farther collects his ſentiments on the occaſion, from the 
omiſſion of Olympia among the cities, and towns of 
Greece, elaborgtely diſcuſſed in Homer's Catalogue of 


the Ships; but Olympia can only thence be concluded 


to have ſent no ſhips to the Siege of Troy; and the 
earlier fame of, the Olympic Feftwwals might have been 
ſufficient, thaugh zbey might have been out of vogue 


in Homer's time, to have induced a panegyric, not a 
bare mention of Olympia. Virgil may be obſerved 


to have paid attention to the * Olympiaca Palma, in a 


country, where the Grecian Exerciſes had given place 
to recent Exhibitions, which commanded univerſal : 


regard. 
Though the Games were inſtituted or eſtabliſhed on 


occaſions of wars abroad, or of prowels at bome, their 
Revival aroſe. from the ſettled 1 rrangullty of. Greece ; 


and 
Gertation an the Olympic Games, Set. I. at 


. Mr. WY Weſt's 


| the end, I think i it more bb to gather from the ſilence of Ho- 


mer, that che notoriety of the, Games prevented his mention of them, 


as ſuperfluous; and we may As. nſiſtently imagine, that the revival of 


the Games was previous, 1 Jubſequent tp the compoſition of Homer's 


Iliad, or his Odyſſey. 


xxii |] 
and though formerly appropriated to particular States 
for the incouragement of national Virtue, yet in pro- 
ceſs of time they became the objects of general affection 
throu ghout Greece, whoſe ſeveral inhabitants crowded 
to'the place appointed' for celebration, Candidates from 
all of them contending occaſionally for the prize. 
This tranſition from the original plan, a tranſition 
from the general celebration of Heroic Deeds to the 
particular ſtruggles of Heroes themſelves in the Com- 
bats, was conſonant with the genius of Grecian Repub- 
lics, and the Sports may give a complete idea of © the 
progreſs of Heroiſm. While at the ſame time we may 
obſerve, that their genuine ſource aroſe from religious 
ardor; that, like the annual Feſtival to the honor of 
: Adonis deify d, theſe leſs frequent exertions were either 
the immediate reſult of, or preparatory to the Dei- 
fication of Heroes. In the Poem of Muſæus,“ the 
ſeveral States throughout the kingdom of Greece are 
deſcribed as uniformly zealous to attend 7250. rites, 


as 


* The Editor has already hazarded his ſentiments concerning this 
amphibious compolition. The antiquity o Poem is immaterial, as to 
the conſideration above; for if modern, the ardor of Greece on the occa- 
ſion is deduced from genuine authorities of ancient Writers. This annual 
Feaſt of Adonis was the undoubted offspring of primæval Idolatry, as 
Milton finely deſcribes it, giving the name * to a river of Lebanon, 
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L xxili ] 
as they are known to have been from Hiſtory, with 
reſpect to the Olympic Games. | 

But whatever was the real occaſion of. theſe latter 
Inſtitutions, they were evidently preſerved for poli- 
tical intereſt ; the Martial Spirit being foſtered by 
their influence, which afterwards inſpired the Warrior 
to reſiſt invaders at home, or to bear down hoſtil op- 
poſition in remote excurſions. The moſt malignant 
effect of this Spirit was the final encouragement of 
Faction, influencing the Demagogue for his private 
purpoſes to ſtimulate the vulgar, ready enough to 
receive impreſſions againſt Government, however con- 
ſtituted for their ſupport, and exerted for their 


welfare. 


Hence the Hiſtorical Records of Greece KEE" 
with pictures of civil Diſcontents ; of lawleſs Oppoſi- 
tion uſurping the Seat of Juſtice; of Heroes, who had 
fought, and Senators, who had harangued for the 
emolument of their Fellow-Citizens, too ſhortly incited 

to 


| and to the perſonage uſually termed Adonis, that of Thammuz, the 


mination. 
The love tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 
Ezekiel ſaw, when by the viſion led 

His eye ſurveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah, 


very earlieſt Idol of Syrian 


— — 


Par, Loſt, B. i. v. 45% 


F ww } | 
to tear the laurels from thoſe heads, on which their 
own hands had placed them. Hence 'the ſucceſsful 
artifice of Ambition, which grafted the fruit of Deſpo- 
tiſm on the tree, where Freedom bloom'd before; hence 
a wild mixture of Monarchy, and Republicaniſm, alter- 
nately giving place to each other; till the Romans built 
on the ruins of both thoſe extended Provinces, which 
licens'd extortion in the characters of yRATORS, 
perpetually complained of, but very rarely removed 
in conſequence of murmurs, poured from the mouths 
of thoſe, who valued not, When they poſſeſſed, 98 
ſweets of Liberty. 

From this gloomy ſcene, ſucceeded by one no 15 
horrible in Rome itſelf, whoſe Citizens, like true 
Heroes, never ſatisfy d without continual warfare, 
forg'd at laſt the chains for themſelves, with which 
they had itiduſtriouſly loaded the necks of half man- 
kind, from this ſcene we may date the decline, if not 
the extinction of theſe Heroic celebrations ; the very 
ſpirit, which gave birth to them, having gradually 
diminiſh'd, and being at length ſwallowed up in the 
great vortex of national Corruptfon.* 


POE 


From the diſturbances, which agitated the States of Greece, aroſe 


che occaſional ceſſations of the Olympic, and other Games ; when 
tranquillity 


[=] 

When ahe ſeveral States of Greece became, in con- 
* of their internal diviſions, apportioned to the 
Roman Empire, can it be imagined, that the Romans 
would ſuffer thoſe Inſtitutions to ſurvive, which had 
maintained the vigor, and continued the delight of 
Greece during an extenſive period ? May we not 
conclude, that the well-known Roman pride would 
have aboliſh'd the ancient Exhibitions of a conquered 
People, and ſubſtituted others, more immediately 
gratifying it by ſome original form, or at moſt by di- 
ſtant traces, where a cloſer reſemblance had created 
envy, rather than affeQion ? 

With this ſuccedaneum Hiſtory preſents us in the 
conſtruction of the Secular Games; owing their riſe 
to Grecian parents, with the advantages of a more 
refined education: this origin is clearly deduced from 
the conduct of Virgil, who has conſiderably im- 
proved his Epiſode of the Games from Homer, and 
from the compoſition of Horace, which ſhines with 
ſuperior luſtre amongſt his Lyric Conſtellations, and 


E - 1mmor- 


tranquillity was reſtored, the Sports revived with additional RY by 
the introduction of Games before unknown ; theſe new Games were in 
proceſs of time diſuſed, while others were celebrated; and afterwards 
were introduced again : The accurate Dr. Blair's Chronological Tables 
-particularize the Kras, when any alteration was made in the Grecian 
Games, which may be a ſatisfaction to the curious Reader. 
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immortalizes the celebration of the Secular Gaines 
at Rome. The plan of Virgil was more compre- 
henſive, from the addition of original exettions, the 
Naval Race, and the © Luſus Troje.' * 

The Secular Games ſubſiſted, while the Empire 
floriſhed in full vigor; for ſuch was its fituation, 
(though in reality enſſaved) according to the poliricui 
idea of Proſperity, till the æra, when it has been in- 
timated, that the laſt Secular Gs on record were 
exhibited. 
From this ara Government became the Foil of 
violence and diſtraction, which with gigantic ſtrides 
penetrated into every province of the Empire; pub- 
lic Sports formerly in eſteem oeaſed in courſe to be 
ſufficient objects of attraction, or at laft dwindled into 
pigmy amuſements, and more ruſtic exerciſes. The 
Conqueror in the Secular Games, loaded with ho- 
nors, and ſatiated with reputation, was converted into 
the Peaſant, whoſe attempts in the liſts of Heroiſm 
were congenial with his ruder labors of the plough. 
Happy perhaps to employ in. feats of activity the 
hours too uſually dedicated by that claſs to indolence, 
or intoxication, he conceived not the ſlighteſt idea of 
preſerving 
* Upon this latter Game the Editor has more particularly commented 
in Critical Eſſays.” | 


( ri 
— a public ſpirit, totally evaporated in the 
ſuperior orders of the State. 

A learned Tranſlator, and accurate- Critic of the 
Luſiad of Camoens, the Milian of the Portugueſe, 
who like our own 41iverſal Genius was little known 
to his age by the Epic Poem, which now ſhines the 
ſuperior ornament of his country, has plac'd the final 
Diſſolution of Rome to its proper cauſe, not the im- 
puted barbariſm, and ferocity of Goths, and Van- 
dals, but to the extreme corruption of Rome itſelf, 
neceſſarily divided in her Government, from the ex- 
tenſion of her Dominions, ever ſubſervient to the 
authority of arms. Hence particularly, though many 
other cauſes interven'd to conclude the melancholy 
ſcene of her deſtruction, her openneſs to every hoſtil 
attack in remoter quarters, while domeſtic Faction 
glutted its appetite upon her vitals, The enter- 
prizing ſpirit of adventure promoted a firſt attack, 
and ſmall, if any occaſion aroſe for the indulgence of 
ſavage cruelty, where reſiſtance was little more than a 
tranſient paroxyſm. The pen, which has recover d 
this excellent Poem from a long age of undeſery'd ob- 
ſeurity, has vindicated the Cruſaders, in the true ſpirit 


of hiſtorical criticiſm, from aſperſions caſt on them for 


wantonneſs of ambition, collected from their attempts 
| + | to 


[ www ] 
to extirpate States, the very remoteneſs of which has 
been efteem'd a concluſive argument, that they could 
never have offtended:+ - 

The hour was come, when theſe Northern torrents 
poured through the Regions, whoſe ſubjects had 
given law to the earth, and the weight of Roman 
Power was now as defective in the ſcale of Empire, 
as when ſhe was compoſed of cottages, and diſgraced 
with poverty. Where ſchemes of Civil Policy, or plans 
of martial operations were purſued,* the drones of Re- 
li gion! were ſoon obſerved to ſlumber, or, if they ſome- 


| 


times 


1 Mickle's Luſiad, p. 277. Quarto.— Mr. Mickle confutes in this 
place the inſufficient Allegations of Voltaire. The Chriſtian Warrior 
was politically juſtify'd by his principles of Retaliation. 

** « Au commencement du neuvieme Siecle, Rome, qui n toit plus 
la ville des Maitres du Monde, pretendit, comme autrefois, 6ter, et don- 
ner des Couronnes. Sans citoyens, ſans ſoldats, avec des, opinions, avec 
des dogmes, on la vit aſpirer à la Monarchie univerſelle. Elle arme les 
Princes les uns contre les autres, les Peuples contre les Rois, les Rois contre 

les Peuples. On ne connoiſſoit d autre merite, que de marcher à la guerre, 
ni d'autre vertu, que d'obeir a Egliſe. La dignite des Souverains etoit 
avilie par les pretentions de Rome, qui aprenoit à mepriſer les Princes, 
fans inſpirer l'amour de la Liberte. + Quelques romans abſurdes, et quel- 
ques fables melancholiques, nees de Voifivete des Cloĩtres, Etoient alors 
la ſeule litterature. Ces ouvrages contribuoient à entretenir cette triſ- 
teſſe, et cet amour du merveilleux, qui fervent fi bien la ſuperſtition.” 
Hiſtoire Philoſ. & Polit. &c. des Europeens dans les deux Indes. 

Tom, i. Liv, i. p. 12. Oct. Ed. de la Haye, 1774. | 
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times awoke, it was but to THEN the darkneſs of their 
interpretations on the mid-day ſplendors of Chriſti- 
anity. Eccleſiaſtical inſolence vaulted into the Throne, 
ſo long poſſeſſed by ſecular Ambition, and New 
Rome uſurped a violent authority over Kingdoms, 
vanquiſhed ſolely by Superſtition, a phantom of their 
own creation, aided by intereſted views of their occa- 
fional Rulers. 

When the convulſions ſubſided; into „ d the 
World had been thrown by the diſſolution of Pagan 
Rome, and the erection of Rome Chriſtian on its ruins, 
Heroiſm, armed with Barbarity, ſupplied by Tilts and 
Tournaments the loſs of the Grecian, and Roman 
Games ;* originally limited to provincial exertions of 
the. Governed, they afterwards claimed the attention 
of the Governors themſelves, who preſided over the 
Exhibitions, as Arbiters of Valor, till they caught 
the a ti and WS Regal Controverſies in a 


way, 


It is a peculiar happineſs to the Editor, that the Author of the above 
| elaborate work has adopted a ſimilar opinion, upon the ſituation of the 
times in queſtion, relatively to the Chriſtian States of Europe, His op} 
nion the Editor had not ſeen, before the preſent Eſſay was finiſhed ; but 
it may be eſteemed no improper tribute to the merits of the French Philo- 
ſepber and Politician, to introduce the performance, a coincidence with the 
fentiments of which would do honor to the greateſt Genius. 
* See the laſt Note. 


1 
way, which was, too fatally for the collective body of 
| | the Subjects, exchanged for the ſword, and thouſands 
| were butchered, where a ſingle life before ſufficed. 
| This ardor for Tilts and Tournaments -was too fa- 
vorable to the arbitrary wiles of the Pontifical: Chair, 
not to be diverted, or rather extended to the purpoſes 
of Holy Frenzy. The infatuation of Cruſades excited 
the unnatural zeal of Sovereigns to quit their Domi- 
nions, before they were reduced to a regular ſubordi- 
nation; to quit them for long, and laborious expedi- 
tions, in which victory was purchaſed at an expence, 
little ſhort of deſtruction, in the lives of their Soldiers, 
and the properties of their Subje&s. But the impove- 
| riſhed, and almoſt depopulated Kingdoms were rou- 
= ſed, in the procels of Political Spirit, to murmur at 
this ſcandalous abuſe of arms; when He, who bore 
the ſceptre, was fatigued with the drudgery of mili- 
tary vaſſalage to a Tyrant, claiming this ſervitude as 
| a right, and never ſatisfied, but with the moſt puſilla- 
1 EY nimous ſubmiſſion to unwarrantable depredations. 
| Power created by ſuperſtitious terror boaſts not a 
continued duration; and foreign authority, ever 
odious, ceaſes to be effectual, when Nations are ſen- 
fible of their own importance. The Papal Principa- 
lities required pen, and their weakneſs became 
evident 


_ 

evident from the neceſſity of ſuccor. The menaces 
of the Chair, ſo loudly thundered, were gradually 
heard, only as the diſtant din of Ambition in diftreſs ; 
till * ons PRI NSE publiſhed an illuſtrious example of 
Independence, cordially adopted by others, and the 
rays of Liberty diffus'd their genial warmth to cheriſh 
the riſing buds, and ripen the fruits of national Rea- 
ſon, and Civilization. 


* Cavilers of the Romiſh Church, and Infidels, who profeſs them- 
—_— none, affectedly wiſh to undermine the Reformation by alledg- 
ing the crimes of the eighth Henry; the inſtrument, ordain'd by 
Providence, for its eſtabliſhment in theſe kingdoms. The vices of this 
Prince were avowedly of a deeper dye; his verſatility likewiſe in reli- 
gious principles has been arraign'd ; but by thoſe moſt ſeverely, who 
in their hearts complain of the ſteadineſs, with which he ſupported to 
his death the ſettlement, whereby his Dominions were releas'd from the 
fetters of Papacy. David, theſe Calumniators ſhould conſider, was in 
many actions highly culpable ; but he was ſelected by the Almighty to 
carry on the divine purpoſes, fulfilled in the Goſpel-diſpenſation, 
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TO THE GENIUS OF 


 STROPHE I. 
ARK ! 'twas the Voice, whoſe magic ſound 
Awak'd of old the raptures of the Lyre ! 
His footſtep toils o'er Hoxox's arduous mound, 
Rous'd by the patriot HE ROR's genuine fire, 
I ſee each full-diftended vein | 
Throb for the Goal, the nerve's pt iran, 
Which burſts at Glory's call! 
I mark, impetuous in the war 
The foaming Steed, the headlong Car! 
The Conquer'd in his Fall 
Almoſt a Triumph boaſting |!\—V1izTuz's Pre, 
Whoſe bloom ſhall EVxR grace the various ow” rs of 


'T1iME. 
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ANTISTROPHE I 
STRIPLINGS, whoſe undaunted force 
Emulates a Father's courſe ! 

SiREs, who to the Infant-boy 

Point the Conqueſt's laurel'd joy! 
Critrs, who view'd, with ſtern delight, 
Horror tread the ranks of Fight, 
Charm'd with Mayozs' angry mood, 
While he tracks the ſtream of BLOOD l 
Ye, who from the warrior Game 

Still the wreath of Victory claim, 

Still, as ſwells the Clarion's breath, 
Jo the kindred work of Death. 


A NomEk n 
And Thou, whoſe philoſophic Lore commands 
To ſofter Pzact the warrior bands, 
Sacx, from the Study's ſlow-conſuming dil, 
Where Science plies th imperial toil, 
Whoſe ſmile pervading Græcia's ample ſtate 
Beam'd on the boſom truely Great; 
On His, whoſe arm of Thunder dar'd oppoſe 
His own, his Friend, his Country's foes, 
Fix'd on the meed of Fame his dauntleſs Eye, 
| Bravely to fight, or boldly die 


ST Ro- 
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STROPHE H. 
But chiefly Ye, whoſe ſceptre ſwayd 
The willing People of the Land ye lov'd ; 
A People in the Tyrant, they obey'd, 
The King who reverenc'd, and the Man approv d— 
Wrap'd in his on Sicilia's plain, 
Where Ceres variegated reign 
Expands her boundleſs ſtore, 
He bad the mental luxury ſhine, 
Bad Knowledge beam with ray divine 
On Nature's favor'd ſhore : 
Nature, no Stepdame to an infant mind, 
Joys but the Feaſt to ſhed by Reaſon's Taſſe refin'd. 


ANTISTROPHE H. 
Hizzos, Friends of human race, 
Not alone S$1ciL14's grace 
Yours to ſpurn the ſpace of clime ! 
Fan beyond the bounds of Time 
Yours to ſoar, whoſe courſe of worth 
(While Icarian Souls of Earth 
Scarce the waxen Pinions bear- 
Through the mid expanſe of Air) 
Wafts you, chief of Glory's train : 
Votaries of th' immortal Fane 


F 2 Virtue 
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Virtue claſps Vou to her breaſt: 
Hers the Son, who Myriads bleſs'd f 


E POD E H. 
Vet ſay, ye Trzrons, Heroes of the field, 
Shall Courage ne'er to Mercy yield ? 
Or fay, does Juſtice brace your vengeful Arm ? 
Tempeſtuous billows ne'er could charm 
Th'advent'rous Mariner; his wiſſies court 
Th'Aſylum of a ſhelt'ring Port ! 
Cheer'd with Humanity's celeſtial glow 
Each Bud of Worth is taught to blow ; 
Pluck the fell Weeds, which choak a gen'rous Soil ! 
Who ſaves, o'erpays the Conqu'ror's Toil. 
STROPHE II. 
Acina, Heay'n-protected ISLE, 
Health crowns thy Sons, and Plenty o'er thy plain 
Sheds the full radiance of her genial fmile ; 
Thy triumphs yer demand the Poet's ſtrain. 
Diſtinguiſh'd Champions, thro their Line 
They bid the Sun of Glory ſhine 
With undiminifh'd blaze; 
Forth from her central Orb the ſhow'r 
Of ancient Virtue loves to pour 
The ſplendor of her Rays: 
His 


[ xxxvi J 
His Darts collected thus the Lamp of Light 
With Gleam obligue no more protracts the wintry night. 


"ANTISTROPHE Il. 
Mark the Limb's Herculean grace 
Mark — impatient for the Race 
Swiftneſs glance with vig'rous ſpring, 
Rival of the Eagle' s wing | 
Bound with Gloves of Fate their . 
Lo! the Strength of Heroes ſtands ! 
Mark the Wreſtler's ſtubborn will 
Wheel around with pliant {kill ! 
Steeds obedient to the Rein 
Pant with toil on Glory's plain. 
Wing'd the Car's impetuous roll 
Kindling for the diſtant Goal! 


EPODE AM. 


But chiefly, Truzza, thro' thy ſev'nfold Gate 
The Musk, that call'd Thee to be Great, 

Thy xv'xY Son of Gratitude proclaim | 
Repay her, as ſhe lent thee, Fame: 

Ne'er, ne'er ſhall Envy fink a ger'rous Thong 
To waſte on worthleſs pride the Song. 


Earth's 


»The Tale of Pindar's conteſts with Myrtis, the Sybil his inſtructreſs, 
and with Corinna his ſiſter- ſtudent, is purpoſely omitted in the Remarks 
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[ xxxviii ] IK 
Earth's richer Wealth, o Pindar, thy reward | 
His Country's love to Virtue's Bard : 
Greece, Rome, Britannia, wake th'unſJlly'd praiſe ; 
They ever woo'd the theme, which genuine worth 


2 


diſplays 


STROPHE xv. 
Tis Pix DAR's voice | ye Victor-throng, 
Still ſhall his Muſic feaſt your liſt'ning Ears; 
Still the fair plumage ſwell, and flow the . 
No Elegy to mourn departed Vears. 
Age vainly points Oblivion's tomb; 
Your triumphs mock, with vernal bloom, 
The wint'ry blaſt of death. 
No ſetting Sun's diminiſh'd beam! 
Luxuriant Light's eternal ſtream 
Still conſecrates your breath : 
Ye Leſſons to an Inſe& Tribe, who doze 
On Pleaſure's ſilken couch, and ſip the virgin Roſe. 


ANT I1- 


his Life and Writings, as the offspring of impertinent Credulity. It 
cenveys an abſurdity, for the Sibyl was merely his fabulous teacher; and 
Corinna was ſo much his ſenior, as to be repreſented his real inſtructreſs 
in the ſchool of Poeſy. I mean not however to vouch for the truth of 
the latter. The Fable itſelf may ſeem to have ow'd its origin to invidi- 
ous malevolence ; and of ſuch a ſpirit Pindar has repeatedly complain'd ; 
and has intimated the ſlanderers with the ſlanders, they retail'd, Meaner 
yermin teize moſt, 


 xxxix } 


ANTISTROPHE Tv. 
Wrap'd in Pinvax's hallow'd ftrain 
Glory's ſteep Aſcent ye gain ! 
What tho' Genius vainly wooes 

Many a Grace, that ſtamp'd his Muſe; 

His th' Enthuſiaſt's rapid fire, 
Loud the ſtrings, and warm the Lyre, 
Warm in Yours, in Virtue's cauſe ! 
Oh ! that Foes to Nature's laws 
Yours had ſhone the lifted arm, 
Gorgon-Ægis Time to charm / 
Beſt of Conqueſts Yours to give 
All of Pix pAR's Thoughts to live. 


EPODE iv. 

Not that, ungrateful to his honor'd Herſe, 
Ye grudge the Bard, (whoſe wealth of Verſe 

Op'd to the Worth, he lov'd, th' exhauſtleſs Mine) 
Rich Incenſe at the Muſe's ſhrine ; 

I ſee your hands the votive Laurel ſpread, 
Unfading Wreath, which bound your head, 

The wreath a Pindar gave ; its facred bloom 
Snatch'd from your brow to ſhade his Tomb : 


__Encircled 


* Alluding to the loſs of the Dithyrambics. 


1 2 
Encircled with the Nine ye claſp the bier; 
Soft- flows the channel of a Tear, 7 
STROPHE v. 
That marks the gliſtening cheek; their way 
Weav' d from the heart thro many a conſcious ſigh 
Theſe purer Rivulets of Nature ſtray; 
Thou the fair ſource, celeſtial Sympathy. 
Fluſh'd with unrival'd pride of Wing 
Thro' fields of air the Eagles ſpring 
Purſues their kindred race 4 
Perch'd on the flaming Throne of Light 
Each radiant hue, with dauntleſs fight, 
Of Irts* form they trace: 
To feather'd triflers Joys of Earth belong, 
The plume's ſoft picture Theirs, and tinſel-gleam 
of ſong. | 
ANTISTROPHE V. 
Not in vain your forrows flow | 
Your's th'immortal notes of Woe |! 
Warm'd by Phœbus' genuine ray 
Flaſhes fierce the golden lay 
See him wrap'd in realms above 


Bend the King of Gods to'Love | 
Stern 


1 „ 

Stern Revenge, and wanton ſmiles, 
Frantic Anger, trait'rous wiles, _ 
Pagan Falſchood, blot thy Tale — 
TxuTH {till ſhines thro' Error's veil! 
Hrrs the Moral's ſteadier plan | 

Guilt ſhe gives alone to Man. 


EPODE v. ( 


Tho' urs Religion's fairy ſcenes to tread, 
Where loſt in wild Mzanders ſpread 

A Flood of Godheads, to whoſe ſhrines the crowd 
The knee of ſervil rev'rence bow'd, 

Lur'd by the ſcowling Prieſt, whoſe thirſt of Gold 
(Oh! were its bounds, the years of old |) 

Blinds with foul witchcraft &v'n Suſpicion's eye; 
While thou with black, myſterious lie, 

Thou, OnAclE, could'ſt urge the nurd rous Deed, 

Bid Tyrants triumph, Nations bleed: 


STROPHE VI. 
Yet nts, fair Poeſy, the Feaſt 
To hopeleſs, helpleſs Tantalus deny'd, 
Whoſe ev ry want with appetite increas'd ; 


---Ne'er, bold Ambition, was thy wiſh ſupply d I 
Amid the VurrTur's rav'nous race 
The mangled Trrvus His to place, 


G . And 
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. } 
And mark each dying groan |! 
Vain, - Sisyeyvs, thy toil, thy ſkill ! 
The huge, rough fummit of the Hill 
Repels the bounding Stone : 
Pript's airy food is Hors---the moral Lay 
'To each Ixlox s arms will Clouds alone diſplay. 


ANTISTROPHE VI. 


Hark | the Muſe. with fond regard 
Tunes thy Lyre, immortal Bazp |! 
Forth HE mounts the rapid Ship, 
Boldly ſtems the boiſt'rous Deep. 
*Rear'd to ZTNna's front, on high 
Toils Deſcription's gazing eye; 
Etna, rocky pillow, ſpread, 

Where Typhœus' reſtleſs head 
Toſſing rolls from fide to fide ; 
While the Cavern, thund'ring wide, 
Show'rs the flame, whole liquid ray 
Scares to night the Orb of Day. 
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E POD E Vl. 


Stones, each a mountain, ruſh with whirl- wind force, 
(Scarce ev'n OLywevs checks their courſe) 


Burſt 


* Alluding to iſt Pythian Ode, Decac 5th, 


D xliii J 
Burſt from the womb of HA DE -heav'n- born Muſe, 
Far from the path, Deſtruction wooes, 
Be Thine the ſoothing Melody of ſtrain, 
The Voice, the Dance, the jovial Train; 
Huſh'd by thy Song the ſtorms of Battle ceaſe, 
And Plenty fills the lap of Peace; 
Thy Theme full-burſting from a Pix pax's breaſt ; 
The SusJEcT in the Sov'REIGN bleſs'd. 


STROPHE VI. 
Yet, rugged Nurſery of Arms, 
Where Quiet fled the crad/ed Warrior's heart, 
Skill'd to ſuſpend the Battle's wide alarms, 
And hail the bow'rs of Science, and of Art, 
Say, GREECE, in what auſpicious clime 
The varying Rolls of happier Time 
HFave wrap'd thy ancient Joys? a 
Why finks the Cot, where Grandeur ſhone ! 
Where frown'd the Tyrant on the Throne, 
The Peaſant's ſoul imploys 
His ruder toils ; he clanks Oppreſſion's chain : 
While Superſtition low'rs her melancholy reign ! 


ANTISTROPHE M. 
Kindred IoNORANCR, hand in hand, 


Stalks with Her the ſullen land; 
e Vaniſh'd 


L ] 
Vaniſnd ev'ry Landſcape's grace, 
Savage Nature's dreary face 
Points nor garden, lawn, or grove, 
Scenes, thy Pràro joy'd to rove; 
Ev'n with lite the Statue warm 
Boaſts no PI DIAS dædal charm ; 
Nor the breathing Canvas glows, 
Victim, with thy princely woes : * 
Mute the ſolitary ſhore, 
Muſic wakes her ſweets no more. 


EPODE VI. 

Heav'd from its ſolid Baſe the CoLumn's hight, 
Taſte's gay Proportion, to the fight 

Swells not its nodeſt order; lov'd abodes 
Of Patriots, Sages, Sov'reigns, Gods. 

Their Myriads, duſt, their Empires, but a name f 
---+ Oh! Eloquence, thou breath of Fame, 

Vainly 
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It may, I hope, be almoſt unneceſſary to acquaint the reader, that 
theſe lines refer to the well-known picture of antiquity, which has con- 
ſecrated the ſacrifice of Iphigenia. 


+ Henry Stephens has thus characteriz d Attic Eloquence in his cha- 
racter of Demoſthenes. 


« Mirantur omnes Attici Demoſthenis 
« Horrenda linguæ fu/mina.” 
Prefatory Verſes to the Greck Lyric Poets. 


| L xlv ] 
Vainly thy Thunders liſt ning Echo ſues ! 
ALL loſt to Virtue, but the Musx, 


Still on the Seats ſhe lov'd, who deigns a ſmile 


From Genius', Glory's, Freedom's IsLz.+ 


+ This Throne of Kings, this ſcepter'd Iſle, 

This Earth of Majeſty ®, this Seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-Paradiſe, | 

This Fortreſs built by Nature for herſelf 

Againſt Infection, and the hand of War; 

This happy breed of Men, this little World, 

This precious Stone ſet in the ſilver Sea; 

This land of ſuch dear Souls, this dear, dear Land, 
- Dear for her reputation ! — 


— . — 


BRITA — — - — 


Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back the envious Siege 
$ Of angry Neptune. 


* Majeſtas Populi. 


$ Shakeſpeare's Epithet is © wat' ry.“ The Alteration admits not an excuſe. 
Tautology abounds in the expreſſions of the Original, which has therefore been 
abridg'd. | 
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ADVERTISEM ENT. 


HE original refutation of an opinion, too long entertain'd, 
with reſpect to the Irregularity of Pindar, has been uſually 
limited to his Reflections, which have been ſufficiently proved, 
from a reference to his Compoſitions, to be worthy of a rank with 
the moſt eſtabliſh'd works of ingenuity. To confirm this Charac- 
ter, a ſlight view of his conduct, as to the equal diviſion of the ſe- 
veral parts of his Odes, will be ſufficient. The fame “ number 
of lines admitted into a firſt Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode, is 
obſervable through the others; and fo accurate is our Lyriſt in 
the regulation of the Verſes themſelves, that to preſerve the pro- 
per Quantities throngh a whole piece, he frequently divides a 
word, even at the cloſe of particular portions. + 
As the Editor has ſtudiouſly avoided the adoption of Greek 
names, to characterize the ſeveral perſons, and places deſcribed 
in his Original, which would not have ſerved the purpoſe of 
Poetry, however it might have tended to diſplay the Scholar ; he 
is deſirous, that his readers will accept the freedom thus taken with 
his Original, with the candor of genuine Criticiſm ; and he aſ- 
ſures himſelf more readily of their indulgence in this point, as 
he has placed theſe leſs melodious appellations at the concluſion 
of each page, in the form of a Note, with a reference to the Text 
itſelf, that the obſcurity, which would otherwiſe have attended 
the verſion, might be effectually obviated. 


Ko in the Greek, as members of the Lyric body. 


+ Thelate Mr. Congreve, who attempted Pindaric compoſitions, has expreſs'd 
himſelf favorably of our Author, with regard to the regularity of his Verſifica- 
tion, which he has ſucceſsfully imitated ; though his Muſe was not animated 
with the enthuſiaſm, burning with too vehement heat in Cowley; a Writer, 


who attended not to accuracy of Stanza, The Poet poſſeſs'd of theſe oppoſite 
qualities bids faireſt for a rivalſhip of Pindar. 


SECOND PYVTHIAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


HIERO, who ſucceſsfully blended the character of the Great, and of 
the Good Man, is the ſubject of the following Ode. He is firſt 
extoll'd for his Victory in the Chariot Race, the Ode being introduc'd 
by an elegant apoſtrophe to Syracuſe, capital of Sicily, over which 
Hiero reigned as king, for ruęaneg was one who was ſovereign over 
a Grecian kingdom according to its eſtabliſh'd laws, though popular 
Faction affix'*d an invidious conſtruction to the word. Our Poet 
then proceeds to a general encomium on Gratitude; takes occaſion 
to enlarge upon the ſeveral 3 of Hiero, as a Warrior, which 
he crowns with the moſt uſeful one of Liberality, as a Man. From 
this it may be concluded, that Pindar had been honor'd with preſents 
from Hiero (as uſually given by Conquerors) for his Compoſitions on 
that Champion's Victories. The Ode cloſes with ſound, though 
poetical advice on the perfidy of Flatterers, to whom men of emi- 
nence in all ages have too fondly hſten'd, and who have conſe- 
quently fully'd the luſtre of ſuperior reputation for Heroiſm, Wiſ- 
dom, and Integrity. 

Theſe Hiero mult be acknowledged to have poſſeſs d; the ſingle ob- 
jection to his engagement in the Olympic Liſts ariſing from his Mo- 
narchical Government of Sicily, which was unexceptionable in his 
hands. Themiſtocles a Demagogue. urg'd this abſurdity, which 
ſeems too groſs to have been admitted. | 

Schmidius gathers from the 25th and 128th Verſes of the Original, 
that the Victory celebrated in this Ode is the ſame with that, which 

ave occaſion to the foregoing. His authorities may appear not to 

juſtify his concluſion ; neither is ſuch a reiterated commendation of 
a ſingle Triumph conſiſtent with the uſual plan of Pindar's Com- 

_ poſitions. Indeed his particular introduction of Gratitude may im- 

ply, that he had partaken of the benevolence of Hiero, probably 
more than once : and he muſt have ſtood high in the eſtimation of 
that incourager of learning, and of learned men; or he would not 
have ventured upon that flippery ground of Advice to his Patron 
againſt the contagion of Flatterers, an Advice flowing, in the opi- 
nion of Schmidius, from the calumnies whiſper'd againſt him in 
the ear of Hiero, by two rival Favorites, anxious likewiſe to be 
rank'd as rival Geniuses, Bacchylides and Simonides ; whoſe ſlanders 
the Monarch might have begn ingenuous enough to communicate to 
our Author, | 
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PYTHIAN ODE n. 


To H 1E R o, 
On his Vittory in the Chariot Race. 


STROPHE I. 

AIR Syracuſa, ample reign, 

Stern Mavors blood-delighting fane, 
Auſpicious Nurſe of War's alarms, 

Of Man, of Steed, that pant for Arms, 
From fertil Thebes for 1uhRE the Lyre 
Awakes a bold enthuſiaſt fire. 
Each ftring proclaims, with herald-found, 
The rapid Car, that ſhakes the ground 
The Car, which Hiero's labors grace 
Skill'd in the triumphs of the Race. 

His hand the ſacred wreath entwines 
(Wide through the realms its radiance ſhines) 
e H To 


2 PYTHIAN ODE Il, 
To crown Ortygia's fav'rite Ile, 

Whoſe ſtreams confeſs their Dian's ſmile, 
Hex magic hand, celeſtial guide, | 
Tames the ſwift Courſers' fiery pride; 
And while they thunder o'er the plains, 
Quick glance their many-color'd Reins. 


ANTISTROPHE 1. 


For ſhe,* who wings the Arrow's flight, 
And He, who rules the Ranks of F ight, 
Aloft the glitt'ring chaplet rer, 

And deck the blooming Charioteer, 

As to the poliſh'd Car, whoſe courſe 
Flies o'er the lawn with + various force 
(At once the rein controls its ſpeed) | 

He yokes thy ſtrength, undaunted Steed, 
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And calls the Pow'r, whoſe Trident's ſway | 
Bids Ocean's boundleſs realms obey. | | 
Some other Bard with ſweeteſt lays $ 
May hymn a Patriot Monarch's praiſe ; 1 
Such the fair meed to Virtue due, ; 


And ſuch there are, whoſe ſongs purſue 
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The 
* Diana. | . 1 
+ Mercury. | $ 
ji + Chariots drawn by two or by four Horſes, | 1 
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PYTHIAN ODE Il. 
T he gen'rous toil, and grateful ring 
The honors of their * Cyprian King, 


Whom Phcobus' eyes with love behold, 
The God whole treſſes beam with gold. 


k PO DE I, 


He too the Prieſt of Venus' fane | 
Led to the rites the votive train, 


Theſe thanks the Friend of Worth affords, 


Theſe tributes (all he can) of words. 


+ Tay deeds the Locrian Maid inſpire, 
Great offspring of a godlike Sire | 
The note ſoft-warbled at thy gate, 

No cares her genial hour await ; 
By rug the ſtorms of battle ceaſe, 
Thy arm has huſh'd them into peace. 


Ixion, (ſuch was Jove's command, 

As ſings the fond, Hiſtoric Band) 

Wrap'd in the wheel's eternal round ; 
Thus wak'd to Man the moral ſound : 

“ Grateful return the good beſtow'd, 

« Thus ſhall you pay a debt, ye ow'd,” 


STROPHE II. 


A Truth, which mark'd his own diſgrace, 
HE mid the bleſs'd Saturnian race 


H 2 
| * Cinyras. + Hiero, 


Smil'd, 


4 PYTHIAN ODE IL 
Smil'd, as the placid moments flow, 

Too ſoon, alas | to fink in woe; 

When panting with a lover's arms. 

To taſte the heav'n of Juno's charms, 
He wiſh'd the genial bed, where Jove 
Indulg'd the thrilling joys of love. 


But mark th' avenging ſtorms, which roll 


To cruſh his infolence of foul |. 
Mark] how ambition's wreteh ſuſtains 
An exquiſite reward of pains, 
Meaſure of complicated guilt: 

The kindred blood his frenzy ſpilt. 
Hs firſt among the Sons of Earth 
With murder ſtain'd heroic birth; 

By hoſpitable ſcenes unaw'd 

To Hell's worſt crime he added Fraud. 


ANTISTROPHE U.. 
Nor leſs his ſoft infidious art 
The poiſon ſpread for Juno's heart, 
With love aſpiring to poſſefs 
The ſacred couch's deep receſs. 


Woe to the wretch, whoſe dazzled gehe 


Soars o'er the bounds of facred right 
What pangs the throbbing ſoul employ, 
That fondly wooes unlawful joy | 


Ixion's 


PYTHIAN ODE n. 
Ixion's fate the truth avow'd ;. 


He for his Goddeſs graſp'd a Cloud. b 


Sweet was the fraud l Unthinking man, 
Well in that form thy warmth could ſcan 
Saturnian Juno—Form, that ſhone 

Like Hers, whom madneſs wiſh'd thy own | 
Sweet was the fraud by Jove diſplay'd | 
Caught in the ſnare Himſelf had lay'd 
Ixion mourn'd, condemn'd ta feel 


The four-fold labors of the Wheel. 


EPODE I 
Fell ſuicide of bliſs, whoſe care: 
For ever ſtruggles with deſpair, 
I ſee each writhing limb confin'd 
In chains, thy pow'r can ne'er unbind ; 
Hear Thee Ambition's leſſon preach, 
Which dread Experience moſt will teach. 


Forth ſprang, devoid of N ature's grace, 
Sole monſter of a ſtranger-race, 
Creation's Outlaw, nor the love 

Of Man below, or Gods above, 

The Centaur proud---with amorous ſpeed. 
He join' d the hot Magneſian Steed, 
While wrap'd in Pelion's vale he fed; 

Of brutes an hoſt prodigious bred 


Above 


6 PYTHIAN ODE I. 1 
Above---the human Father ſhow, 
The-Form maternal frowns below. 


STR 0 PHE III. 
Whate er the Godhead wills---'tis done. 
In vain his high beheſts we ſhun ; 
That God, whoſe all-pervading fight : 
O'errules his fav'rite Eagle's flight, | 
Darts thro' the caverns of the Main, 
Beyond the Dolphin's rapid train 
Who with a nod the pride controls 
(Great as they are) of mortal Souls ; 
While others (Worth their modeſt claim) 
Beam with the prize of deathleſs Fame. 


Not that the Muſe ('twould ill befit) 
Wantons in Cenſure's ruder wit; 

For late with difant eye She view'd 

The Man,* who Satire's path purſu'd ; 
Tho' Triumphs ſwell'd his ruthleſs hate, 


How ſoon revers'd the ſmile of Fate ! 
Thrice 


* Archilochum proprio rabies armavit lambo. Hon. Art Poet. 

We cannot juſtify the ſentiments of the Roman Bard, with reſpe& to 
the genuine Character of theſe Compoſitions, from an inſpection of thoſe 
ſhadowy reliques, handed to our own days under the name of Archilochus. 
Complimentary Cards, ſo abundant in the preſent age, might lay as fair a 
claim to Immortality; they certainly poſſeſs a meaning equally ſigni- 
ficant, 


PYTHIAN ODE ll. 
Thrice happy Hz, who Wiſdom knows, 


To crown the tranſport, Wealth beſtows. 


ANTISTROPHE i. 
Rare union this of head, and heart |! 
My King, my Hitero, ſuch thou art; 
Hail | from whoſe liberal ſoul ſupply'd 
Luxuriant ſtreams the golden tide ! | 
Thine are the ſtrong-embattled Coaſts, 
And thine unconquerable Hoſts, 
Thine is the pride of Wealth and Birth, 
And thine the fairer charms of Worth. 
Each boaſted Prince of ancient days 
To Thee reſigns the palm of Praiſe ; 


Greece through her realms thy virtue ſounds, 


And Cenſure's ev'ry note confounds. 


But haſte---the laurel'd ſhip aſcend, 
There tune the Lyre to Virtue's Friend, 
There darts my Hiero's orient ray ; 

See Youth an age of arms diſplay |! 

See the full blaze of Glory ſhine | 
While all the art of War is thine. 


EPODE III. 


Firm hoſts of Foot, and ranks of Horſe, 
HIERO, proclaim thy various force; 


When 
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8 PYTHIAN ODE I. 
When counſel wakes the patriot though, 
How glows the ſtrain wir Wiſdom fraught ! 
The Muſe in Thine, in Honor's cauſe 
Exhauſts the tribute of applauſe. 


Hail to thy Fame | mid Ocean's deeps 
True as Phœnicia's Merchant keeps 
His courſe of gain, th' olian Lyre 
Swells to the dance her living fire. 
And Thou with conſcious rapture trace 
Th' harmonious chords; their ſev'nfold grace 
Inſpires the Song, whoſe oral flow. 
Wafts the beſt truth---Thyſelf to know: 
Be, what thou art, —vile FlarT'sy's joy 
Yield to the thoughtleſs, beardleſs Boy. * 
s T RO HHE 
* The text runs: The Ape is beautiful, ever beautiful to boys. 
What charms the Ape may poſſeſs, I confeſs myſelf never to have been 


boy enough to know---for nidu»---* Ape, or Monkey'---I would propofe 
to read ri, He who perſuades, or allures by Flattery; without a diſ- 


poſition to quarrel with thoſe, who would preſerve the brutal caricature 


of Humanity. It muſt however be acknowledg'd, that the ancient 
adage ri c να, handed down by Eraſmus, and quoted by the Saumur 
Editor, MAY reconcile the old reading, 

Form'd to be loatb'd, the Stripling's eye 

Ev'n Beauties in the Ape can ſpy. 
The Flatt'rer indeed may be reaſonably compar'd to the Ape, though 
with this difference; the Brute honeſtly diſplays its 3 hideoulneſs, which 


the buman ** artfully aims to conceal. 5 
8 


PYTHIAN ODE H. 9 
8 STROPHE Tv. | 

Lo! Rhadamanthus, happy Sage, 

Whom Truth, whom Innocenee engage, 

Fruits that ne'er eloy, but feaſt the mind 1 

Not ſuch the taſte to Fraud refign'd 

Muſt dare to pluck, nor ſuch the crew 

Of faithleſs Whiſp'rers dare purſue. 

Hence, foul Interpreters of III, 

Rude echoes of loquacious ſkill ! 

Vourſelves, ye Fiends, of ills the worſt, 

Who prowl for prey, of manners .curſt, 

Curſt, as the Foxes' kindred train : 

But what, alas | your envy'd gain! 


The net, once thrown, can never ſleep 
On the broad boſom of the Deep, 

But ſeeks the dark profound above, 
The cork's fix d ſtation Mine to prove; 
Tis mine with buoyant pride to brave 


Th' incircling horrors of the wave. 
ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Hence, Son of Guile ] no honeſt ear 
Will deign thy tainted voice to hear ; 
I | Incre- 


It may appear ſingular, that Suidas, who ſo peculiarly labors the ex- 
planation of Greek ſayings, ſhould have neglected to remark the pre- 
ſent. He allows not ni$v (for Simius or Simia) but 2190. 


10 PYTHIAN ODE II. 
Incredulous it loaths the ſtrain, 

That trills from Flatt'ry's Siren-train ; 
Hence | with thy ſnares! thy ſoothing ſound 
Is falſe ; it breathes, but to confound, 
Bold Hypocrite, not ſuch my toil ! 
The Friend I love, I cannot ſpoil ; 
But when my hate aſſaults a Foe, 
I feel the Wolf's unconquer'd glow, 
Or weave the path oblique, to find 
The coverts of his darkling mind. 


The voice, whoſe Freedom dares impart 


Each honeſt dictate of the Heart, 
*® Tho' Monarchs frown, maintains its courſe, 


Nor heeds the Vulgar's factious force, 

No Senate's titled ſway can move; 

Its only dread, the pow'r of Jove. 

EPODE 

* Fuſtum & tenacem propofiti virum | 
Non Civium ardor pruva jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis Tyranni 


| Mente quatit ſolidd. . | 
Thus fings the Pindaric Roman, and he may be concluded to have 


taken his thought, if not his expreſſion, from the Greek. The ſituation 


of Horace, patroniz'd by Auguſtus. through the interpoſition of Mecænas, 
that luxurious Cabinet-Councilor, admits not an idea, that he meant to 
rifque a Freedom of Republican ſentiment, but as the avow'd Copy of 
an Original, eſtabliſh'd in the Rolls of Learning. Indeed the text of 
the Roman Bard is worded with an artful liberality. 


PYTHIAN ODE H. _ 


EPO D E IV. 


His nod exalts the humbler Soul, 

Or gives the tide of Fame to roll 

On nobler heads; but Envy ſtill 

The cup of Malice loves to fill. 

Yet, Envy, can thy weight prevail, 
When ſolid Virtue bends the ſcale ? 

Canſt Thou, who pin'ſt at others bliſs, 
(Too ſure thy arrows ne'er can miſs) 
One boſom pierce ? tis Thine alone 

On Diſappointment's rack to groan. 

Be mine to bear the ſharper goad 

(So Patience wills) of Sorrow's load! 

But who up- borne on Reaſon's wing 
Would ſoar, where Envy points her ſting ? 
Mine be the taſk, in ſocial eaſe, 

Pleas'd with the Good, the Good to pleaſe. 


| THIRD PYTHIAN ODE: 


ARGUMENT. 


THAT Hiero labor'd under ſome violent complaint, may be 
gather'd from his Addreſs to, and Hiſtory of Chiron, who is 

[ fabled by the Poet to have received the new-born Æſeulapius 

| from the hands of his Father Jove; that the Infant might be 

| | nurs'd, and educated in the ſcience of Medicine, and of 
Surgery. This complaint has been eonjectur' d the Stone, 
which may be imply'd from the Compliment to Æſculapius on 
his ſkill in Chirurgical Operations. Hiero is juſtly honor'd 

' withthe applauſes due to a Conqueror without inſolence, and 
to a Monarch without deſpotiſm. A ſtrain of Morality, con- 
vey'd in the beſt ſtyle and ſentiment of our Author, concludes 
the Compoſition with a commendation of Hiero for his 
manly patience under his afflictions, from which the moſt 
illuſtrious Perſonages have complain'd, that they were not 
free, even in the earlieſt æra of Mankind. Man indeed 
may be faid to toil through life for that happineſs, the road 
to which is never to be found on earth. 


— . — 
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PYTHIAN ODE III. 
| ADDRESSED TO 


HIERO, the Syracuſan, of the City of tna, 
on his Triumph on the Race-Horſe. 


S TROPHHE 1. 
HI that a Poer's anxious pray r, 
M, hoſe Soul the public grief can ſhare, 
Could ſnatch a Cho from the gates of Death! 
Could bid o Saturn's ſcepter d Son 
Again the courſe of Glory run, 
And cheer his Pelion with returning Breath! 
His Limbs the /avage form may prove, 
- Yet—His the heart of ſocial Love! 
Such was the Seer, whoſe healing ſtrain 
Bad the fage * Pupil baniſh pain |! | 


Pour 


*Chiron, according to the Original, and to the well-known tradition 
of Antiquity, Preceptor of Zſculapius, who was complimented as a 
Minor God for his medicinal knowledge ; but the ſtory of his attempt 
to raiſe the dead argues a preſumption more ſuited to the enthuſiaſtic 
ardor of a Licentiate. 
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14 PYTHITAN ODE HII. == 
Pour o'er each liſtleſs nerve the balm of Eaſe, 


And, @s his owp,fubdue + Man's general Foe, Dis As. 
0 ? C73 EH #7 . 1 | | 


- ANTISTROPHE I. 

Yet ſcarce the conſcious bliſs ſe knows 
Attendant on a Mother's throes, 

Fair Daughter of the Steed-delighting Chief. 
+ Thou, Goddeſs, hurlſt thy golden dart; 
It flies, it ſinks into her heart; 

And pitying Pluto ſooths each note of grief. 
Unequal league] the God of Light 
Spred the fell ſnare; can human might + 
War with the rage of Heav'n? oh! blind 
To Honor's charms y roving mind | 

Ill-fated Dame, how frantic in thy pride, 
To wiſh another's arms, Apollo's favor'd Bride! 
E f OD E 


tf Eſculapius is term'd an Heroe by Pindar; this may be thought an 
addition to his more uſual Character. Indeed it is but equitable, that 
he, who deals in blows, ſhould deal likewiſe in plaiſters. The appella- 
tion itſelf is more particularly vindicated in the remark to the third 
Epode of the preſent compoſition. 

+ Diana may appear whimſically introduced in this conteſt, unleſs it 
be concluded, that this Daughter of Phlegyas was an Huntreſs, which 


the character of her Father in the text may ſufficiently vindicate ; Diana 
may on this preſumption with propriety be repreſented incens'd at a 


violation of the laws of Chaſtity by one of her Votaries. The origin 
of the Story boaſts a very carly date, and may without violence be ap- 
ply'd to the ſcriptural Nimrod, or his immediate Deſcendents. 


PYTHIAN ODE III. 15 
EP OD E 1. 
Far from a Parent's anxious eye, 


Wrap'd with the God cy ſoul could try 
The purer joys of: Love; 
Yet ah | thy pulſe impatient beats 
To taſte the banquet's /powſal ſweets, 
In Riot's dome to prove 
The mingled roar of Hymeneal found, 
With frolic ſmile th'aflociate Virgin crown'd 
In Youth's high Noon; the Evening's choral Lyre: 
Thy boſom burns not with an hallow'd fire. 
| Sure, like thy fickle Sex, to range 
By reſtleſs Paſſion taught to change ; 
Nor Man leſs fickle | He advent'rous ſprings 
Far from his Country on Ambition's Wings; 
To graſp th'ideal bliſs of Earth's remoter ThIN OGS. 
STROPHE IL 
Nymph of the Veſtment's graceful ſweep, 
| Thoſe eyes in tears muſt Folly ſteep ? 
See from Arcadia's bow'rs the darling Youth !* 
Far in his Pythia's ſacred Vale 
Thy Phoebus, conſcious of the Tale, 
 Frowns on the crime of violated Truth. 


While 


The perſon, who is repteſitites] in the text to have been prefer'd by 
Coronis to Apollo, was Iſchys, or Iſchyes, a name apparently of Egyp- 
tian original; this circumftanee may corroborate the ſucceeding obſer- 
vation upon the ſecond Antiſtrophe of this Ode. 


x6 


BY FH AN ODPr M. 
While many a Votary to his Fane 
With rev'rence leads the Aeecy train, 127 
His Wiſdom's all-pervading fight,” N 
Unerring arbiter of Right, 195 11 
Seals the foul Deed ; vain, Falſchood, thy diſguiſe ! 
He ev'ry fond deſign, each budding Thought deſcries. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
He loaths the foreign, rival Boy, 

He loaths the tratt'rous Scene of Joy, 
And all his mighty ſoul for Vengeance calls; 
+ Faſt by his fide, (obedient ſtandꝰ 
The Goddeſs waits his dread command: 


At once ſhe ſeeks 4 Laceria $ wales walls. 
2 7:2: Clos'd 


he literal conſtruftion of the Text thus runs: Loxias (Apollo) 
« perceiv'd all theſe matters, though at that time in his Pythian Tem- 
« ple, and confirm'd his opinion (of the Nymph, Coronis) from (the 
* conviction of) that moſt upright Councilor, his own all-knowing 
6 Mind.” | 


+ Diana is ſent by the text on the godlike errand of Deſtruction; and 
as the heathen Deities are ſeldom, if ever ſatisfy d with a more ſimple 
exertion of Vengeance, the People of the Country, in which the Cri- 
minal reſided, are involv'd in the calamity. In the preſent Fable of 
Coronis, the ſilence of the Poet with reſpe& to Phlegyas, barely men- 
tioned in this Ode to have been her Father, may to ſome appear remark- 
able; I had at leaſt a notion, that Pindar would have introduc'd him as 


privy to the ſecond, ſince be had been flung in the firſt Amour of hi- 
Daughter, 


PYTHIAN" ODE M. 5 
Clos'd by the ſilver Lake's retreat 
The Wanton fix d her fav rite Seat; 
The Dæmon frowns, whoſe impious will 
Her boſom urg'd to ſcenes of III: 
She dies! her Doom the guiltleſs Many ſhare ; 
Thus from the Spark's ſmall ſeed the Flame's un- 


bounded glare 
EPODE II. 


Waſtes the wide foreſt; on the bier 
Her Corſe the kindred Mourners rear, 
And light the fatal Pyre; 
When thus the God—* Yet infant Wand 
© Still ſtill ſhall heave, nor ruthleſs Death 
* Inwrap thy limbs in fire; 
K Nor 


Daughter, and that he would have been puniſh'd accordingly by Apollo; 
indeed this artifice might far more reaſonably be concluded to have 
brought on his ruin, than his act of ſetting fire to the Temple of the 
God, becauſe the latter had violated his Daughter. The Temple of 
Phlegya in Bzotia was probably one of the Courts, where juſtice was par- 
tially adminiſter'd, and where great cruelties were exercis'd by the Prieſts, 
Phlegyas was in reality the Sun, ſo denominated by the Zthiopes, or 
Cuthites, and eſteem'd the ſame as Mithras of Perſis. His worſhip 
was introdne'd among the natives of Greece by the Cuthites, ſtyled. 
Ethiopians, who came from Egypt.” Bryant Analyſ. vol. ii. p. 7. 

Thus the Grecian Enthuſiaſt meant to expreſs a deteſtation of Egyp- 
tian Idolatry, in the Romance of Phlegyas, though the object of Wor- 
ſhip was in both Kingdoms effentially the ſame. 

t Laceria was a city of Theſſaly,” as it may be concluded from the 


Scholiaſt. 


18 PYTHIAN ODE III. 
© Nor Thine a Mother's pangs. No more he ſaid, 
But ruſh'd impatient to the Slaæiug bed, 
And ſnatch'd the Boy juſt ſtruggling into day, 
The Flames relentleſs burſt upon their prey. 
Devoted Fair !---the Centaur ſmil'd, 
His arms receiv'd the heav'n-born Child, 
Boon of the Parent God ; the future ſtrain 


Leads his ingenuous Youth to Virtue's Train, 
To ſmooth for ſuff ring Man the ſleepleſs Bed of Pain. 


STROPHE III. 
M hoeer thou art, whoſe boſom knows 
The throbbing pangs, which Vice beftows, 
Or mourns the radiant Steel's embattled rage, 
Pierc'd by the far-ſtung ſtone thy breaſt, 
By Summer's fev'riſh heat depreſs d, 
Shiv'ring who creep'ſt with Winter's palſy d Age; 
Come forth | for nz, thy ſov'reign friend, 
Bids ey'ry wound's keen anguiſh end; 
Arm'd with the magic ſpell of Words 
His Skill the balm of Health affords ; 
His the rich draught of Life | with ſofter heart 
He plies (and much he feels !) the * 2 $ Various 
Art. 
ANT 1- 


* The text particularly alludes to the Skill of Eſculapius in external 
applications to the limbs; and where neceſſity requir'd, in the 44% Cure, 
which a Surgeon, not deſtitute of Humanity, would wiſh to attempt. 


PYTHIAN ODE Il, ug 


ANTISTROPHE 1. 


Yet Wiſdom by her Sons is fold, 
Bound in the venal chains of Gold; 
Ev'n HE with frantic ardor graſps the prize! 
To burſt the manſions of the Dead, 
And wake to life each ſlumb' ring head, 
His the wild vaunt, which angry Jove denies. 
Lanc'd from his arm the Light'ning's flame 
Wreſts from frail earth th' immortal claim; 
Forth ſprings the flaſbing Dart of Death, 
Nor ſtops, but with the victim- breath. 
Short be thy views, and Reaſon be thy plan, 
Seek not, Corruption's Worm, Perfection's thought to 
: ſcan. 


EPODE III. 


Nor thou, my Soul, with holder fire 
Rival of heav'nly pow'r aſpire ! 
Nor thine with Eagle-wing 
To tempt a giddy hight! the Cave 
To Chiron's ſoul a ſhelter gave; 
Oh ! that a Muſe could bring 
Truth's happier Leſſon! Med'cine to the mind, 
Med' cine, for which his own were well-rclign'd | 
K 2 : Oh! 


20 PYTHIAN ODE III. 


' Oh! that He ſtill could pour the genial Flood, 
The Bath, whoſe: fervors might reſtore the Good | 
Could find ſome Heroe of his Race, 
Could for himſelf a * Father place | 
On Glory' s Veſſel rais'd th applauding Muſe 
lonia's boundleſs Main her theme would chooſe: 


Ev'n now Sicilia' s King on MXtna's plain ſhe woocs 
1 s TRO AHA 
* * The: Text runs, I wiſh, that I could perſuade him to ſend ſome 
other Phyſician, (a Bath to the limbs when in ſickneſs) either ſome 
Deſcendent of Apollo, or Apollo himſelf.” F rom the great application 
of Baths in ancient times for the Cure of principal diſorders, I am induc'd 
to read beer in the Accuſative Singular, inſtead of making it an Epithet 
to voown (Diſeaſes.) By Latoida in the text Æſculapius has uſually been 
underſtood ; but the ancient Mythology acquaints us, that Jupiter inflic- 
ted upon. him the puniſhment: (Antiſtr. III.) not upon Chiron; therefore 
I conclude the Poet's wiſh to have been, that Æſculapius now dead could 


ſubſtitute any other ſon of Apollo, or Apollo himſelf the God of Phyſic 
in his place, for the benefit of Mankind. 


Ei d oWPptov avrpev £0. 
Eri, Xeipwy, | | 
Oh! that He (Aſculapius ) ſtill prudently inhabited 2% * o Chiron! 


Upon the whole, whether Pindar may be concluded to intimate Chiron, 
or his PueiL—the legend itſelß is reſolvable into that temper of fantaſtic 
reſiſtance to the divine will, which characterized the Titanians ; the pu- 
niſhment inflicted (Antiſtrophe HI.) by the Reſentment of Jupiter is 
deſcribed to have been the conſequence of the-Love of Wealth in his 

"opponent. An individual being ſo uſually plac'd, by the writers. of 
Greece, for a whole tribe, the Story of the text is more familiarly recon- 
cil'd to the ſcriptural Records, which deduce the eatlieſt emigrations of 

mankind, from a ſpirit of inordinate ambition. 


PYTHIAN-ODE . 227 


STROPHE Iv. 
Faſt by the lucid fount—his Soul, 
Sweet Clemency, thy ſoft control, ; 
Tunes to the gen'rous Love of public Weal. 
Nor Envy's frown. on Virtue waits ; 
No Strangers baniſh'd from his Gates, 
They all the Father in the Sov'reign feel. 
Oh! that the golden Car of Health 
Beam'd o'er his Triumph's Pythian Wealth; 
And brought the Crown to Worth decreed, 
When Cirrha bleſs'd his conqu'ring Steed! 
Far o'er old Ocean's Surge, thou Orb of Day, © 
The Riva/-muſe ſhould pour the ſplendors of her ray. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Parent of All | * with votive Song 
The Virgin Choir adoring throng, 
I-15 And 


Rhea is ſtyPd Mother of all, as being the Earth, deify'd by heathen 
veneration; to her worſhip that of Pan is not inconſiſtently join'd; as 
implying the guardian of its productions, for the Food of Cattle, which 
he was fabled to tend. They are both introduc'd with propriety in a 
compoſition addreſs'd to Hiero king of Sicily, the land of fertility, the 
Granary of the ancient World. Rhea, Cybele, and Damater ys 
Mr. Bryant) are mere titles, by which a female Perſonage was denoted, 
who was ſuppos'd to have been the Genius of the Ark, and the Mother 
of Mankind.“ Analyſ. vol. ii. p. 268. The Earth is known to have 
been dignify'd by the Greeks with the /aft diſtinction. | 


22 PYTHIAN ODE II. 


And tune nocturnal Orgies at thy Fane; 
Faſt by my Dome with liſt' ning Ear, 
United Theme of praiſe, I hear 

Thee, Shepherd-God, lov'd guardian of the plain | 
But Thou, my FRIEND, my Kinc, can'ſt learn 
Truth's moral Dictates to diſcern ; 
* Repeated Ills are nurs'd by Pride, 
* To mar each Joy by Heav'n ſupply'd : 

© Ills, whoſe ſharp Anguiſh finks in Folly's heart, 

The Wiſe their point diſdain, and turn aſide the Dart. 


EPO PDE iv. 


Such is Tay happier lot | the love 
Of willing Subjects thine to prove 
(So gracious Heay'n commands) 
Thou beſt of Men, of Monarchs beſt ! 
Yet Woes are thine, by All poſſeſs' d, 
E'en Virtue's gen'rous bands. 
Hark ! Peleus ſighs amid the Deeds of Worth | 
dee] Cadmus vainly boaſt celeſtial birth! 
If, Happineſs, thy Wing's protective Shade 
Was e er for Man, for Sorrow's Child, difplay'd ; 
It cheriſh'd Theſe Hz, + Chief of Might, 
With Thetis ſeal'd the Nuptial Rite, : 
| Faſt 
+ + Thetis ſeems to have been given in marriage to Peleus, as a re- 


ward for his ſuperior Heroiſm, compos'd of Skill, and intrepidity in 
maritime 


PYTHYAN ODE III. 23 
Faſt by the gates of Thebes thy lucid eyes 
+ A Cadmus claim'd, fair Harmony, their prize; 
Grac'd with the Fillet's Gold each Muſe the Song 
ſupplies 
 -STROPHE V. 
On Pelion's brow ; each hand divine 
Pours at your feaſts the neaar'd wine; 
Gueſts who for earthly ſweets ſuſpend their own. 
Fach lib'ral Gift, in ſocial pride, 
Flatt'ring the Bridegroom, decks the Bride; 
While Jove, the fav'rimg Die of Fortune thrown, 
Smiles 'mid the Tempeſt of Deſpair ; 
And baniſhes the Cloud of Care. 
Yet, (earlier Change |) Ye buſy Fates, 
His Prey your Plund'rer Mis'ry waits: 
For He, of Heav'n ſupreme, ꝗ the Virgin-charms 


Claſp'd with his weight---She ſinks beneath the Thun - 


d'rer's Arms. 


&A NT. 1= 


maritime excurſions. Cadmus receives with poetical Juſtice the Nymph 
Harmony, as a Wife, to denote his regular government, plarin'd on 
Ideas of civil Oeconomy, and incouragement of uſeful Knowledge. 
Cadmus was one of the names of Oſiris, the chief Deity of Egypt. 
Both Europa, and Harmonia are of the like Nature. They were titles 
of the Deity ; but aſſum'd by Colonies, who went ont, and ſettled under 
theſe denominations.” Bryant Analyſ. vol. ii. p. 149. 

Þ Semele may appear to have been whimſically introdue'd in this 
place; but a due connection is obſervable on the conſideration, that Ju- 


piter, 


24 PYTHIAN ODE III. 


ANTISTROPHE V. 


* 


1lI-fated Thetis ! ſoon to mourn 
Thy lov'd, thy only offspring, torn, 

Torn from his Mother's agonizing heart 
Stretch'd on the Pyre the Grecian Hoſt 
Lament their ſhield, their bulwark loſt ; 

Struck by the trait rous War's envenom'd Slee: 
Yet never, Max, frail Error's prey, 

Quit Truth's, and Reaſon's happier way | 
Bear ev'ry Good, kind Heav'n beſtows, 
No Oſier to each wind, that blows ! 
Riſe to the Tempeſt ere it frowns, tis paſs'd: 
Yet Fortune's envy d ſtores will leave us at the laſt ! 
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If mine the load of proſp'rous fate, 
Bow, Grandeur, to the truely Great, 
| Who 


piter, and his watry Brother, were both the unſucceſsſul rivals of Peleus, 
in the love of Thetis. The amorous fervor of the firſt might © more 
humano' incline him to relieve the anxiety of diſappointment by the 
purſuit of a new object. A portion of little revenge duely characterizes 
a ſubſequent intercourſe of affections, which however in the preſent in- 
ſtance ſtay d not its malevolence, but with the deſtruction of a ſon 


he addreſſes of J OVE, 


brought to another, and better huſband, by the woman, who had refus d 
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PYTHIAN ODE III. 25 


Who bows to humbler Worth ! 
Deep in my ſoul, no Paſſion's ſlave, 
My Rev'rence to the God, who gave 
The tranſient Joys of Earth. 
Wealth has its charms ; Heav'n ſheds the boun- 


teous claim ; 
Vet poor the treaſures, if unknown to Fame. 


Who knows not * Pelia's Sage, or Lycia's Chief, 
Of Glory's fruFure each the proud Relief? 
To each his praiſe | for such engage, 
Ye Sons of Verſe, th' enthuſiaſt-rage 
VirTvue alone will conſecrate the Mule : 
But rare th' ingenuous Bard, who Virtue's theme pur- 
ſues. ET 


'® Neſtor and Sarpedon are complimented by Pindar and his com- 
mendations are confirm'd by Homer, 


FOURTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


ARGUMEN T. 


IN the opinion of many, this Piece may be rank'd with leſs 
intereſting tales, and be condemn'd in proportion to its pro- 
lixity ; while others may ſtill more reaſonably regard it, as 
a curious monument, a valuable repoſitory of tradition, 
deriv'd originally from Truth, and compoſing the treaſures 
of Events, in the earlieſt ſettlement of ſociety. De- 
riv'd they are from Truth, however they appear obſcur'd 
by Romance. On the whole, this Compoſition, as by far 
the longeſt, is certainly one of our Author's happieſt ex- 
ertions ; there is a moral dignity in the ſentiments, and an 
enthuſiaſm of poetry occaſionally burſting through the nar- 
ration. Little is ſaid of Arceſilaus, the ſubject of it; he is 
indeed abforbed in the commendations of his primeval an- 
ceſtors, whoſe Hiſtory may probably have been eſteem'd by the 
Poet a more than adequate compenſation for the lighter at- 
tention perſonally paid to this Sovereign of Cyrene; his Tri- 

umph in the Pythian Games, is however introduc'd. The Poet 
diſplays a compaſſionate, and benevolent diſpoſition by his 1 
interceſſion in favor of Demophilus, who had been baniſh'd 1 
with others by Arceſiläus on account of an inſurrection, in I 
which it may ſeem from the manner of the Poet, that he was 1 
not ſo deeply engag d, as to merit a continuance of this rigid Y 
Puniſhment. 
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PYTHIAN ODE IV. 


ADDRESSED 1 0 


* 


ARCESILAUS King of Cyrene, Victor in 
the Chariot-Race, 


S-TROPHE I. 


H! Muſe, the theme of praiſe attend! 
Praiſe to thy own, to Virtue's friend ; 
Haſte, to Cyrene's Steed-illuſtrious Walls! 
Hark ! *mid his feſtal joys her Monarch calls, 
His wiſhes echoed by the ſubject race | 
While Delphos hails his Triumph's richer grace, 
Ohl mount the Car of Fame | behold 
Where Jove's dread Eagles beam with gold, 
Where rul'd by Phœbus' ſacred nod 
- The Prieſt avow'd the preſent God, 
Oracular ; by Battus plan'd 
Let Plenty ſmile on Lybia's land 
L 2 = © 
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28 PYTHIAN ODE IV. 


He quits his native THERA, Iſle renown*d;”— 
To rear the * City's pride, that wooes the Chariot's 
ſound. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
Medea, thy prophetic will 
The Heroe's wand'ring ſteps fulfill, 
+ When many a rolling Year has mark'd his Race 
Enthuſiaſt Queen | thy voice divine 
Pours from the Fates' eternal mine, 


While Ocean's Ps the + godlike Warriors trace. 
© Heav'n- 


* The City of Cyrene receives in the Text the epithet of © white.” 


This may, in conformity with Grecian applications, rather be concluded 


complimentary of the reputation, eſtabliſn'd throughout Greece by its 
illuſtrious Natives, than as an alluſion to the Soil, conſtituting the 
© betom of Land” on which the City ſtood ; the © lope of a brow, or 
eminence,” as Dr. Chandler has expreſs'd himſelf with regard to the 
Village of Megara. 

+ The Text ſays the ſeventeenth generation; Medea's prophecy fixed 
upon this adventurer of Thera for the perſon ſettling a Colony of The- 
reans in Lybia, 

+ Euphemus is complimented in the Text with a preſent of Thera, 
from which Iſland in the days of Battus a Colony was fated to be ſettled 


in Lybia. Pindar ſeems to deduce ab origine“ a poetical hiſtöry of 
Cyrene. The Text aſſerts this tranſaction to have paſs'd on the Iſland 


of Tritonia, card! in the original, from its watery —— the Lake 
I's riton ia. 
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PYTHIAN ODE IV. 29 
© Heav'n-born Sons of "Virtue; hear, Rel 
gBend to Truth a willing Ear! 
© From this Sea-encircled land 
© Time ſhall ſend the vent'rous band; 
© ® Cyrene, thine the fertil Root, 

* Whence {wells each City's happier Shoot! 
© Thou fav'rite plant, that feel'ſt a Jove's protective 
© hand, 


EPODE I. 
No more the Dolphin's winged Speed 
Delights they mount the victor Steed; 
For Oars they graſp the nobler Rein, 
* And wheel the Car on Glory's plain ; 
© To Thee, my Thera, ſacred Earth, 
Cities and Empires owe their birth! 
Hail, 
* From Cyrene to the Ocean, the Coaſt of Africa extends above 
fifteen hundred miles. The Eaſtern Diviſion was conſider'd by the Ro- 


mans, as the more peculiar and proper province of Africa. Till the 
arrival of the Phænician Colonies, that fertil country was inhabited by 


the Libyans, the moſt ſavage of mankind. Mr. Gibbon's Rom. Decl. 


Vol. i. p. 26. 4to. Upon the above deſcription, it may be permitted 
to obſerve, that Roman Conqueſt vary'd conſiderably the extent of, and 
gave new Titles to the ſeveral Cities of Africa, no leſs, than to thoſe, 
of which the other provinces of Rome were compos'd. The inlarg'd 
diſtribution of Africa by Mr. Gibbons as ſubſervient to a later period of 
the City Cyrene, is incompatible with its extenſion in the days of Pindar. 
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30 PYTHIAN ODE IV. 
© Hail, Augury, thy my#ic ſound | 
The Warrior on the deſtin d ground 
* Ruſhes—he takes with grateful pride 

© The boon by Heav'n beſtow'd ; 
© A God, with human form ſupply'd, 
In conſcious luſtre glow'd : 
Hark! the loud Thunder ſpeaks conſenting Jove, 
© Voice of his joy, and Omen of his love! 


STROPHE II. 

© The brazen Anchor drops; the“ King 

© Hails the frm rein to Argos wing; 
© Hails her attentive Crew, who with the land. 
Twelve tedious days we ſail'd, intrepid band, 
© Old Ocean's Earth-forſaking reign ; to ſhore 

At length (+ n Counſel ſway d) the Veſſel bore. 
<+ Majeſtic in the wat'ry walk 
© We ſee thy ſolitary ſtalk, 
Thou 


I have hazarded this appellation to Triton, and am likewiſe au- 
thoriz'd by the Oxford Editors of Pindar, to call him Sovereign of the 
Country which he gives away; Triton is at leaſt preſumed by hem to 
have appear'd in the perſon of that King. 

+ Medea, according to ancient Fable, was on board the Ship Argo, 
with Jaſon, romantically aſſerted to have carried her off ; in quality 
of Enamorato. 

1 The verſion in this line adopts a part of a verſe in Dr. Young's 


Paraphrafe 
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PVTHIAN ODE WW. 31 
© Thou gen'rous God; at once we ſcan 
© Thy ſhape aſſum'd, thou rev'rend Man; 
IIluſtrious form |—thy words diſpenſe 
© The notes of ſweet beneficence : 
© As His, whoſe worth gives others to be bled, 
And my the feſtal board, to ſooth the ſtranger 
< gueſt,” 


ANTISTROPHE II. 
The Breezes call; no ſoft delay 


Not Friendſhip's ſelf invites our ſtay ; 

© Yet, cre we part, in ux, He cries, in ME 
© The Son of Neptune view, whoſe arms 
© Incircle Earth's expanded Charms : 

© His Eyes at once the ſpreading Canvas ſee. 
Straight his ſocial boſom yields 
© Tribute large of fertil fields ; 
© Warrior, thine to graſp the prize 
© Forth thou ſpring'ft with longing eyes; 
© United hands the contract ſeal. 
Hark! on my Ear the records ſteal | 


bs © Wrap'd in the rolling ſurge the ſcene of Glory 


dies.. E Op R 


Paraphraſe of Job; the walk of the perſonage repreſented is ſtiled watry, 


from the extraordinary ſituation in which he appear d to the Argonautics. 
The ſpirit af God moved upon the face of the Waters! Gen. Ch. I. 
* The Original is difficult, and ambiguouſly expreſs' d. It may 
e | 3x5 T 947 Mi! 'fearcely 


32 PYTHIAN ODE IV. 
EPODE II. , 
. Plung' d from the Veſlel's fide the Strain 
© Is bury'd in the Z2fern main; 
© And oft I bad th'attendant Crew 
Protect with care their Maſter's due. 
© But vain the wiſh! nor Thera's Son, 
* Ere yet the deſtin'd courſe is run, 
© In Libya's wide- extended land 
To Empire wakes a warrior band; _ 
And Oh | that Neptune's * dauntleſs boy, 
© Whom on Cephiſus' ſhore 
* Wrap'd with the God in nuptial joy, 
© Thy + Daughter, Tityus, bore, 
© That 


ſcarcely be reconcil'd by a literal conſtruction. The phraſe neceſſarily 
alludes to the land, recently beſtow'd upon Eumelus, a chief adventurer 
in the Argonautic Expedition, and may ſerve to confirm the Idea, that 
the Expedition, through a ſucceſſion of Pagan corruptions deduc'd from 
an earlieſt reverence of Arkite Hiſtory, aroſe from a thirſt of inquiry after 
remoter kingdoms ; the natural origin of commercial intercourſe. _ It is 
needleſs to remark, that ſuch maritime inveſtigations produc'd a know 
ledge of Iflands, in the firſt inſtance. I take the Author's meaning in 
the cloſing lines of the preſent Antiſtrophe to be, that this original claim 
to the Iſland Thera had been almoſt bury'd in the abyſs of Time; the 
account itſelf is faintly concluded with an hearſay inſinuation; probably 
that his favorite Cyrene might be prevalent in the eſtimation of Gre- 
cian readers, and not overſhadow'd by a prior eftabhiſbment of that 
© Buphertws i in the Text. | 1 Europa. 


PYTHIAN ODE IV. 33 
That He, till foſter'd in his native ſeat, 
HELI's ſullen Portal, * Tznarus retreat, 


STROPHE III. | 
© Had kept the ſacred Gift thy guy, 
(Four generations paſs'd away) 
© Thou continental world, his line might boaſt, 
© In union fix'd with Grecia's myriad-hoft ; 
© I ſee the gather'd Tribes from Sparta's plain, 
From Argos boſom, from Mycenæ's reign 
Spring forth |—alas condemn'd to prove 
The blended charms of foreign Love, 
* + Thou and thy train; the genial bed 
© O'er Earth the god-/ike race ſhall ſpread ; 
* Crown'd by the Gods' auſpicious ſmile 
Their Steps approach thy ꝓ fav'rite Iſle : 
© Their's the great $Sov'reign of theCloud-wrap'd land, 
© Who from the radiant fane awaits theGod's command. 


M | ANT 1- 


* A Temple was dedicated to Neptune at Tænarus, where Virgil 
places his Aides, © Tznarias fauces, alta oſtia Ditis. 

+ Eumelus, and the other Argonauts. 

＋ The Iſland of Thera was according to the Oxford mas ſtil'd 
more anciently Calliſta; but complimented with the name of Thera from 
one (it may ſeem) of the Lemnian women, whom our Heroe took with 
him to that place; its original appellation intimates the character, 
which it mantained for the Beauty of its female inhabitants, which pro- 
bably gave riſe to the latter Story, 

$ Battus, deſcendent of Euphemus, 
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34 PYTHIAN ODE IV. 1 
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ANTISTROPHE III. 


© And hark! the ſolemn ſound's decree ! 
« Warrior, Be thine to ſtem the Sea, 
« And lead thy hoſts to Nile's proliſic flood 
cc Where ove's high Altar burns. — “She ſaid— 
O'er all, Amaze, and Silence ſpred; 
Wrap'd by the lore of Heay'n each —— ſtood. 
Beſt of Bleſſings to a Sire, 
Barrus, know thy Deeds inſpire 
. Fav'rite Delphos | dauntleſs move, 
Thine the Oracle of Love ; 
+ Spontaneous voice, it hails thy State ! 
For Thine the guardian-ſmile of Fate ; 
Oh! give Cyrene's Arms, her Friend, her King to 
prove | 
EPODE 


* Medea's long diſcourſe muſt have been intereſting to Grecian Va- 
nity in the days of Pindar, nor is it indeed unworthy of modern atten- 
tion, as containing the hiſtory (however mix'd with the frolics of Fable) 
of original adventurers in the labors of ſettlement throughout thoſe 
ſeveral parts of the continent, ſpecify'd in the Text. 

+ The original expreſſes three ſeveral invitations of the Oracle to 
Battus, that he would take upon him the government of Cyrene : I 
would underſtand the Conſtruction of the firſt ſentence in the Epode 
immediately enſuing to allude to the attention of Phoebus, to promote 
the dignity of Battus by the preſent repetition, rather than to ſignify the 
ſtammering, with which Herodotus has perſuaded the Critics to degrade 


this fav'rite of Apollo. The word wei is inadmiſſible in the ſenſe (Free- 


4 


dom 


PYTHIAN ODE Iv. 
EPODE Il. 
© Thou, whoſe impatience toil'd to know, 
What Heav'n deſign'd of added Foe; 
Yet, Heroe, mid thy honor'd line 
*The faireſt flow'r with bloom divine 
Marks the rich ſpring's haxuriant hour; 
Nor yields his own to Battus' pow'r : 
To Him, thou Day's refulgent God, 
Thou Pythia's plain, by Glory trod, 
To Him, ye Rulers of the Cour/e, 
The Palm of Victory yield; 
The Muſe, that crowns. his dauntleſs force, 
The fabled Fleece will ſhield; 
For ſuch the prize + their anxious vows regard; 
Heav'n owns their Worth, and Fame is their reward. 
NM 2 STROPHE 


dom from) which on the above Explanation they are obliged to give it, 


leſt they ſhould ſpeak the plain language of nonſenſe. Avo9pors may be 


concluded to intimate a reſtleſsneſs in Battus, doubting the benevolent 
diſpoſition of Heav'n towards the purſuits, which he indulg'd. 

* Arceſilaiis is thus commended in the Text. Schmidius (but in 
his comments on this Ode his uſual judgement forſakes him) aſſerts the 
original not to intend the applauſe of Arceſilaüs, but a cautious inti- 
mation, that the Heroe ſhould reflect, under this ſimile, upon the va- 


riable favors of Fertune. The Text repreſents Arceſilaiis to have been 
the eighth in deſcent from Battus. 


Þ The Argonauts are here, in conformity with heathen ufage, declared 


to have been inſpir'd by the mandates of Heav'n, to ſettle a Colony at Cy- 
| rene. 
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36 PYTHIAN ODE Iv. 


S TR OP H E 1 
Whence ſprang the rage, oh Goddeſs, ſound, 
Which firſt aflail'd the vaſt profound? v 
* Fate ſternly fix'd her adamantine naz/, 
Their Perils guided, and inſpir'd their fail ; 
Urg'd her fell Jav'lin to the + Beil heart; 
By Valor brandiſh'd, or conceal'd by Art. 
Hark |! from the Pythian Altar roll 
Prophetic ſounds, that ſhake his ſoul ! 
Burſt from the wide Earth's cent'ral Grove, 


Great God of Day, thy voice of Love 
Mark 


rene. Euphenus, one of theſe adventurers, was the ſource from which 
Battus flow'd. Pindar now turns in the true ſpirit of poetry to the 
Origin of the Expedition; an Expedition, which merits peculiar atten- 
tion, as the earlieſt of Grecian Record, and more generally intereſting, 
as a Copy of a wonderful diſpenſation of Providence, marking a moſt 
ancient Event, aſcertain'd by proofs, from thoſe authorities, which In- 
fidelity would eſteem concluſive, if tending to overthrow, not to eſta- 
bliſh Religion. | 


* Horace's © dura neceſſitas. His words are literally transfus'd from 
Pindar. Figit adamantinos clavos dura neceſſitas. I read ric d Kinduver ; 
alluding to Fate, or Neceſſity. How very determin'd muft the Chriſtian 
Patron of Fataliſm be conſtrued, in thoſe erroneous Tenets, which he 
maintains, though continually reminded of the abſurdities, with which 
the ſyſtem of Heatheniſm abounds, from this ſap to the foundations of 
Divinity, and from the conſequent indulgence of Predeſtination in every 
concern of Man ! 

+ Pelias. His ſtory immediately follows, 
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PYTHIAN ODE. IV. 37. 
Mark when to view the Warrior ſpreads, 
One ſandal glitt'ring, as he treads ; 
© Mark | from the mountain's brow he ſeeks the 
© plain, 
© That eyes the ſetting day, Iolcos' fertil reign, 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Alien, yet native | great in Arms 
He comes; his Jav'lins “ wooe th' alarms ; 
Two veſts array'd his limbs with various. pride : 
This lightly veils his god-like form 
With well-adapted grace ; the ſtorm 
Mid all its horrors flies the Panther's Hide. 
Not thy taſk with ſtudy d ſhow, 


Art, to bind þis Treſles' flow, | 
Mark |! 


The text ſays, that Jaſon bore two Jav'lins ; which in this place are 
not better than one, from their neceſſary incumbrance ; but ſuch a per- 
ſonage muſt appear in a ſingular way, Milton's ſingle Spear weighs more 


than a thouſand of theſe. 


The Spear, 
To equal which the talleſt Pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian Cliffs, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with, to ſupport uneaſy ſteps 
Over the burning marle. 
| Jaſon is ſtil'd by the Oxford Paraphraſe * Stranger,” © as being un- 


known to Pelias, and his ſubjects, the Magneſians; Citizen, as de- 


ſcended from Æſon, Brother of Pelias, King of Theſſaly, for which 


Magneſia is plac'd, 
* Satan, 
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38 _ PYTHIAN ODE IV. 
Mark | with poliſh'd luſtre gay + 
Mlark their free luxuriance play | 
Mark | to th' aſſembled vulgar Throng 
With ſtately ſtep he ſtalks along, 
To prove his mighty ſoul, that never felt diſmay. 


- 


EPODE IV. 


The Crowd with ign'rant wonder ſaw, 
Transfix'd with reverential awe ; 
A voice thus queſtions : © To my fight 
© Is giv'n the ſplendid God of Light? 
Nor He thy fav'rite Love, to war, 
© Fair Venus, mounts the brazen Car ; 
Nor you, ye * Chiefs, your terrors ſhed, 
© Naxus has mark'd you with the dead. 
Swift 


+ The ſenſe of the original, as uſually rendered, too ſtrongly ex- 
preſſes the hair to * ſhake the whole back” of this warrior. The truth 
is, that the word Karar9voow, which is conſtrued © ſhake,” ſtrictly means 
« ſend forth a luſtre, which the paſſage may without violence admit. 


* Pindar expreſſes Otus and Ephialtes, the perſons intimated in 
the verſion ; theſe are explained to have been ſons of Iphimedza by 
Neptune. They were, as the enſuing introduction of Tityus ſeems to 
confirm, ſlain by Apollo in the Iſland Naxus, on occaſion of their at- 
| tempt to invalidate the decrees of Heav'n. They were the Gyants' 
of the days here commemorated. The heathen mythology is well- 
known to have attributed to this Deity a principal ſhare in the de- 

ſtruction 
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PYTHIAN ODE IV. 39 


« Swift flies the Huntreſs' vengeful dart, 
ix'd in the Lover's guilty heart. 
© The ſounding quiver fraught with death 
© Its feather'd ſtore ſupplies ;* 
© She aims the ſhaft ; bereft of breath 
© The ready victim lies. 
© Fools, who could dare 77:mortal Pow'r to ſcan, 
© Of Heav'n uſurpers, though its Creature, Man.” 


SS LROFP-HS.:Y; 

Nor other thoughts the Hoſt inſpire ; z 

They ſee, they reaſon, and admire. 
The ſplendid Chariots, and + tenacious Steed, 
Urge to the curious ſcene the Monarch's ſpeed ; 
At once his eyes the fated ſandal knew, 
Preſage of Heav'n; he ſhudders at the view: 

Yet fondly deeming to diſguiſe 

His Terrors from the Heroe's Eyes 


4 Speak, 


ſtruction of theſe primæval Vagrants. Diana is inſerted immediately 
after as deſtroying Tityus, one of the above monſters upon record, for 
an ambitious attempt in the ſofter intercourſe of Love. Modern Heroes 
and Heroines would eſteem this an unfaſhionable, in courſe an unreaſon- 
able object of reſentment. 

+ The mule, in the original, of which the verſion hazards this 
paraphraſe : the adverb Tporpeowadav ſeems to intimate, that Pelias was 
purſuing a different route, and turn'd back to the place, where Jaſon ap- 
peared to the people, on receiving information of his being there. 
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40 PYTHIAN ODE IV. 
© Speak, he exclaims, ingenuous Gueſt, - 
© In ſuch a Son the Kingdom bleſs'd |! 
© Oh! fay, what beſt of mothers bore 
* The Glory of her native ſhore ! 
Thyſelf, thy Country, and thy race explain, 


Nor Falſehood's hateful Note the Warrior's tale pro- 


fane.' 
ANTISTROPHE V. 
The Cuiry, indignant of control, 
With calm Complacency of Soul 
Firmly rejoins : * From Chiron's hallow'd Cave 
© Fraught with the ſtores + of Truth I come; 
© Now panting to enjoy my home ; 
The Srxx's chaſte DaughtersVirtue' s leſſon =o: 
Twice ten years of ſpotleſs worth 


e Crown (for Chiron taught) my birth. 
* Thought, 


The Critics, and Schmidius are curiouſly refin'd in their con- 
ſtruction of moans yaolees; it is unneceſſary after all to render the epithet 
otherwiſe than by the word © ſnowy, or white,” uſually attributed to the 
fair ſex ; but who amongſt them ever look'd upon an Epithet, connected 
with age (which res in the text is interpreted) in a complimentary 
light ? 

+ I was willing to place in the mouth of Jaſon a reflection upon the 
rude concluſion of the foregoing Speech, which at the ſame time inti- 
mates the moral advantages, ** by Jaſon in his ſtudies under 
Chiron. 


PYTHIAN ODE IV. ar 
Thought, nor action call forth ſhame ; 
Lo! I ſeek my genuine claim | 
© Robb'd of my throne, a Father's Heir, 
© Be mine the gift of Jove to ſhare | 
He bids my ſteps purſue the dude prize of 


Fame. 


EPO DE V. 


* Ambition + thoughtleſs Pelias led 

© To wreſt a'Crown, that grac'd the head 

© Of Worth, he never felt; 'tis mine | 

© The Realm He forc'd You to reſign, 

My hapleſs Sires | the dawning Light 

* Scarce beam'd upon my fant fight, 

© When I your fonder thoughts engage, 

(For much ye fear'd the Tyrant's rage) 
N * Studious 


In the Original Zolus is introduc'd, as receiving the Crown of 
Libya from the hands of Jupiter, and ZEſon poſleſs'd it afterwards, as 
deſcendent of this God of Wind. The Scholiaſt's genealogy of Jaſon is 
at leaſt curious. Deucalion, Prometheus, Hellen, Zolus, whoſe 
Sons were Cretheus, Athamas, and Salmoneus; ſon was Son of 
© Cretheus, and Jaſon cloſes the liſt.” How few modern titular Worthies 
can find, or would wiſh to produce, ſo various progenitors to eke out a 
Pedigree, or figure in a Patent ! 


II take the Epithet Awe; to intimate the poſſeſſion of the Crown by 
Pelias, from the plauſible arts of Treachery, Jaſon certainly intended 
not a Compliment, | 


42 PYTHIAN. ODE IV. 
* Studious Ye plac'd me on the bier, 
* While many a Matron drop'd the Tear,, 
© Soft + Requiem to departed breath; 
With ſecret, filent tread. 
© Ye bore me, while the Sheet of Death- 
© Its mournful graces ſpread, 
© Ye bore me, wrap'd by N ight's protective ſhade, 
Where Chino in the Friend, the Sire diſplay' d. 


STROPHE VL. 


© But vain the Store of Words! ye know 
(Enough for me!) the Tale of Woe ; 
Oh!] bid, ye Sons of Fame, my footſteps roam, 
Once by my Sires poſſeſs d, the fav'rite Dome 
view ZAson's Child in Me! my firm demand. 
Jo rule my own, nor ſeek another's land! 
* Jaſon, my name. His gen'rous fire 
Caught, as he ſpake, h impriſon d Sixꝝx; 
Tears, the ſoft eye-lid's fountain, ſtreak 
(Channel of Joy) his aged cheek, 
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4 Though I am well convinc'd that this word is deriv'd from a fune- 

ral ceremony prevalent in modern countries, whoſe Religion I by no 

means purpoſe to adopt, I have ventur'd it, as adding a ſignificant ſo- 

lemnity on the preſent occaſion; The whole proceſs of this parental 

fraud-is exhibited with a brevity, beſt ſuited to the genuine feelings of 
the heart, 71 
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T THIAN ODE iv. 48 
By ſorrow taught to flow his mind 
Inraptur' d, ſuch a Son to find: 


A som in Beauty's manly Charms appears, 
Balm of his Grief, and Solace of his Years, 


ANTISTROPHE VI. 
Two Heroes of congenial birth 
Flew to the ſight of kindred worth; 
Where neighb'ring Phera owns her ſubject- ſtream, 
Thou claim'ft thy native Soil; and Thine, 
The Treaſures of Meſſene's Mine: 
—Oh ! Love, thy ſolid Baſis is Eſteem; 
Such the * S7zriplings felt; how bleſs'd, 
Jason, with the various gueſt ! 
From thy lib'ral Virtue flows 
Ev'ry gift, that Mirth beſtows; 
For * many a Night, for many a Day, 
Mid Pleaſure's ſocial Bow'rs ye ſtray, 
In Life's too tranſient Spring to pluck the genial Roſe. 
| N 2 EPODE 


The original introduces two perſonages, as Uncles of Jaſon ; 
Pheres, (fo called from, or who gave name to, the place mentioned 
in the Verſion, which concludes Pindar to have intimated rather 
the Country, than the Man; nene xpevav Trepnida) and Amythas ; to theſe 
Admetus, Son of Pheres, and Melampus, Son of Amythas, join'd them- 
ſelves in congratulations upon the unexpected arrival of their Kinſ- 
men, who entertain'd them five whole Days, and Nights. Our Heroe 

| | however 


44 PYTHIAN ODE IV. 


EPODE VI 
Hence the gay Scene | with Empire fraught 
The Heroe opes his daring Thought. 
Full o'er th'exalted theme they ſtray,, 
His counſel liſten, and obey. 
Each ſternly ruſhes from his ſeat, 
The Tyrant's ſullen pride to meet ; 
The well-known Palace vengeful tread. 
— To Pelias' Ear the Tumult ſpread, 
Offspring of Tyrus, heav'nly Fair, 
Whoſe art-adorning hands 
With Ringlets twine her poliſh d hair: 
Enrag'd:the Monarch ſtands. . 
Soft breathes the muſic of the Warriors breaſt, 
Attun'd by Wiſdom, and by Worth addreſs'd, 


| STROPHE vl. 
Son of the + Rock-commanding Pow'r, 


Too ſoon muſt cloſe the fefal Hour, 


In 


however poſſeſſed not that happy mixture familiar to modern refinement of 
ſettling over his Cups his political concerns; for it was not till the fixth 
day, when he had thus handſomely treated his Gueſts, that he eſteem'd 
it civil, to be ſerious on the ſubject, 

+ Neptune is called in the Text rtrpatles; which is, by more refined 
Criticiſm, explained to allude to this God's diviſion of the Theſſalian 


Mountains, and through the vale created by this violation of Nature, 
| (the 


PYTHIAN ODE W. 
© In Sorrow cloſe, when Wealth-enamor'd Man. 
© Bids juſtice ſpurn his intereſted plan; 
© Ye fly but to deſpair) thy ſteadier fein 
© Be ours, fair reaſon, paſlion to reſtrain 3 
© Be Owrs, the foes of ſordid ſtrife, 
To weave the happier thread of Life. 
1 ſpeak, nor thou deny the Truth, 1 
One Mother nurs'd the Heroe's youth 
© With him, who greatly dar'd ; my fight. 
From theſe enjoys the ſolar light. 
* © —Amid the kindred. Train, avenging Fate 
© Forbids the Voice of Shame to ms ingenuous 
, Hate.. 


45 - 


ANT I- 


(the Tempe ſo much boaſted by Antiquity) his introduction of the River 
Peneüs. There is a claſſical ingenuity in this venerable Tradition, which 
the recorded beauties of Tempe, and its ſurrounding ſcenery, may juſ- 
tify to the leſs faſtidious Scholar. The Verſion has followed the natural 
Conſtruction of the Epithet, more reconcileable to the department of 
the God of Ocean; for he might rather be concluded to affect an exten- 
ſion of his own dominions by the diminution of thoſe of earth. Alex» 
ander was his poetical mimic, when montem rupit aceto.' 


The literal ſenſe of the Original thus runs: We are kinſmen, &c. 
now the Deſtinies forbid, when hoſtile thoughts ſubſiſt between ſuch, that 
they ſhould be concealed from a conſciouſneſs of Shame : they indeed 
who poſſeſs reciprocal Eſteem, rarely paſs their lives without ſome diffe- 
rence, and temporary ill- will; but experience teaches us, that an inge- 
nuous Explanation will prevent its oy"! into eſtabliſhed hatred, 
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ANTISTROPHE MI. 

© It ill beſeems Us to divide, 

© Arm'd with the Falchios' s phinted pride, 
* Or Tav lin's force, our Father's hancſt Ramey 

© The fleecy treaſures I reſign, 

© Yield to 2% ſway the lowing Kine; 
Not ev'n, tho' wreſted from my Sires, I claim 

Fields, I low d, nor value More, 

© Still be thine the fertil ſtore! 

Give me, ſuch be ſtill my own; 

Give me to vault into the Throne, 
© Where once my gen rous Sire could lead 
The ſubject train, that rul'd the Steed: 


© This give; nor public Woe Refuſal's inſult moan. 


Moo EPODE VII. 

Ah! why with ſounds, unknown to Peace, 

© The llls, my Soul abhors, increaſe * — 
He ſaid, to placid fraud reſign'd 

Thus Pelias wak'd his angry mind: 

such be my heart | an Heroe's rage 

Fits not the lifeleſs Arm of Age; 

© But 


In the preſent inſtance, Jaſon acts not the part of a modern Man of the 
World, who ſeizes all within his graſp, without pity to the ſufferings of 
others, or regard to the quarrels, in which he may be engaged from the 
purſuits of ſordid rapacity. | 


PYTHIAN ODE W. 43 


gut tHou; wio beam a with youthful fire, 
At once can'ſt'* ſooth infernd! Ire, 
x bids y feeble ſteps p urſue 
Theeſſalia's diſtant bin; 
© Bids me each youth 1 toil renew 
© The ſacred Fleece to gain: 
The Fleece, when lab'ring through che boundleſs 


© wave, 


© Which ſpread to waft him o'er the wat'ry grave; 


S TROPHE VII. 
© Borne from a STEDAUR's impious Art. 
© Such. was the dream, that through my heart 


© Its: 
* Immediatelyenſuing in the Text is a commant of Puxixus, ſpecified: 


by Pelias the Speaker, that he ſhould bring away the remains (nav is the 
word, which ſeems Here ſcarcely capable, in ſtrictnefs, of its more uſual 
ſignification, the ſoul) of Phrixus from Colchis, where he died, and the 
Fleece of that Ram, by which he hid” formetly been preſerved from the 


dangers of the Ocean. The firſt (if relating to | the” ſoil) | aroſe from. 
that ſolemn Enthuſiaſm of antient Times, deteſting the” thoughts of. 
dying in a foreign country; which indeed modern inclination juſ- 
tifies from its natural apprehenſions, that the Bones of the deceaſed 


may be more liable to be diſturbed in a. remote, than in a native ſoil. 


] am contented to live in any country, let me die in my own. The- 


Fable of the Ram may be condluded, as a compliment to the ſucceſs of. 
earlieſt navigation, to carry the opinion no higher, which might how- 


ever be reconciled. Arion's Dolphin has the ſame aſpect, tho” attri- 


buted to the efficacy of Muſic, 
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48 PYTHIAN ODE IV. 
© Its mandate pour di Cas TALIA's ſilver flood, 
© (Faſt by its fide in wrap'd ſuſpence I ſtood, ) 
* Tay oracle commands | ev'n now I urge 
© My courſe advent'rous o'er the roaring ſurge! 
Warrior, be Thine the taſk to prove! 
The Sceptre ſhall reward thy Love. 
To thee-the ſubje& Hoſts ſhall bow z 
© Oh! Jove, attend my ſolemn vow '! 

Alike we own thy parent nod, _ 
© And bend to Truth's eternal God f 
Thus, ſtraight to part, the mutual faith they ſeal; 
And rob the Herald call'ſt, firm witneſs of thy 


zeal, 


ANTISTROPHE VII. 
To tempt the promis'd main : aloud - 
He ſounds a Jason to the crowd: 
At once the Warriors, unfatigued by toll, 
Spring fearleſs to the trump of Fame. 
* Thy rolling Orbits' lambent flame, 
Oh! Mother, wooes thy ſon to glory's ſoil! 


Leda 


* The Text applies a compound Epithet to the Eye-brows of Ale- 
mena, which may be compriſed in one ſyllable © arch'd,” The Verſion 
has complimented the Eyes, which tranſition, it is hoped, will be in- 

dulged by the reader. A] 8 


PYTHIAN ODE W. 44 


Leda ſmiles on flial worti zj 
+ Heroes of Neptunſan birtn 
Each a Jaſon's Deeds/inſpire, ' © 
Flaſhing fierce their native fire. 
Virtue the goal, Ve gen'rous friends, 
Quit your lov'd ſceptres; Phoebus ſends 
His Orpheus, King of K ſweet Parent of the 
* 


E P a) D K. VIII. 12 14-7 
Thou 1 J ove's Mandate-bearing . 
Who lightly wav'ſt the golden Rod, 
* Giv'it thy lov'd offspring to diſplay 
The ſplendors of their noon-tide Ray, 
To ſwell the buds of fame; a Band 
Impatient ruſh from Thracia's land, 
Region of Storms, whoſe ſullen King 
Fix'd to * the Youths the radiant Wing, 
| O Eix'd 
1 Pindar expreſſes 8 and Periclymenes, ſons of Neptune; 
the latter from Pylus, the former from Tænatus, a promontory of Laco- 
nia. The preſent liſt of heroes is uſhered in with Hercules, and the Twin- 
Brothers, who are in this paſſage, however their characters are blended 
with fable, to be underſtood, as venturing on an expedition, the earlieſt 
on record in the heathen mythology. At the cloſe of the Muſter appears 
Orpheus; and with ſingular propriety, for ſuch a ſet of deſperate War- 
riors required ſome ſkilful perſon to keep up harmony amongſt them. 
This King is Boreas; his ſons were Xetes, and Calais, and they 


are recorded in heathen anecdotes. He is not improperly made Sovereign 
of 


zo PYTHIAN ODE UV. 


Fix'd with a Parent's boundleſs Joy; 
Thro' liquid fields of Air 


He fternly guides-each Warrior boy, 
Fond Object of his Care: 
Heav'n's all- perſuading Queen, thy ſuit prevails 
The Gods ſmile gracious, and inſpire the ſails. 


Sor mx; 


In vain the perilous horrors frown | 

No ling'ring Champion fpurns renown 3 
At once they quit, for Fame's immortal Clizems, 
Life's * zranfient ſoftneſs in a Mother's Arms 
Of Worth th aſſociates, theirs is Virtue's breath; 3 
Virtue the balm, that ſooths the pang of Death. 

And now the flow'r of Glory's train 

Crowd fair Iolcos' deftin'd reign ; 

Thy taſk to number, and commend, 
Great Leader, in each Chief a Friend! 


No 


of Thrace, if the accounts of -its ſituation are not unwarrantably diſ- 
honeſt; though the Grecian Thrace is, in truth, unconnected, in point of 
Climate, with the Country originally ſo calbd. He may be plac'd for 
ölus, whoſe offspring, Echion and Erytus, were ſent on this arduous 


commiſſion. Theſe laſt perſonages. may be eſteem d no other, than 
Xetes, and Calais. | 


* *Auwvz meooom ſeems more conſiſtently explained, tempus caducum,” 
the hours of exiſtence, which gradually declines, 


PYTHIAN ODE IV. 
No more the kindling Augur waits 
Prophetic of the fav'ring Fates ; 

Forth on the Deck th'embattled Hoſt appears, 


And from the dark Profound the pond'rous * 
rears. 


. 


ANTISTROPHE IX. 


At once the conſcious Heroe ſtands, 
The golden Goblet in his hands, 

A rich libation to the Thund'rer pours ; 
Invokes, ye ſtorms, your pitying breaſt ; 
Ye Billows, ever foes to Reſt ; 

Ye paths of Ocean, and Ye midnight Hours : 
Smiling Days to gen'rous toil, 
Tranſports of their native ſoil. 

Hark ! the Thunder's ſolemn ſound | 
Voice.of Heay'n! the Air around, 
Piercing the lucid Orb of Day 
Blue Light'nings flaſh their forked Ray ; 
* Amazement's throbbing Doubts the Heroe's ſoul 


confound, | 
O 2 EPODE 
By this ſentence it may be concluded, not as commentators have 
uſually interpreted it, that the Heroes were ſo greatly aſtoniſhed on oc- 
caſion of the Thunder, and light'ning, as to require time for taking 
breath in order to recover themſelves ; this were a diminution of heroic 
Courage, without reflecting, that the word vibe ſeems totally irre- 
concileable, with this Conſtruction, Yet, as ſuch violent Emotions m_ 
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PY THAN ODE IV; 


_EPODEC IX. 
The Prophet, conſcious of the ſign, 
© Behold, Behold, the ſmile divine ! 
Bend to your Oars l' th'obedient train 
* Urge the ſtern labors of the Main. 
Borne by the breath of proſp'rous gales, 
The Euxine marks their ſwelling fails ; 
+ Here as the circling Earth they trod, 
A temple ſhines to Ocean's God. 
To crown the Altar's humbler grace 
(Rude Nature form'd the ſtone) 
The Victim's /owing voice they trace, 
And ſpeed his dying groan : 


With 


be juſtify'd from the Effects of ancient Superſtition, we may remove 
the neceſſity of Criticiſm upon the paſſage, by reading Ti0qune; apply'd 
to rea .. The Soothſayer being confident,” There is a ſacrifice to 
Metre by the exchange of vi into wi, in the Epithet above. 


The Epithet @xepo; is almoſt unintelligible ; &Topos is a ſlight Mare 
tion, and ſignifies in this paſſage an Ardor, that paſſes not away, 


+ To avoid an unwarrantable exertion of the © Ars magica, I would 


ſuppoſe, for the greater conſiſtency of this paſſage, that the Argonauts 
were at the Mouth of the Euxine Sea, (as the Text implies) and that 
they landed in ſome contiguous part, and on the ſpot performed the ſa- 


crifice to Neptune: this indeed ſeems evidently implied in the fortuitaus 
Concourſe of Oxen, thoſe ſpontaneous Victims to the devotion of our 


Heroes, and in the ready-made altars of divine Conſtruction. 


1 


PYTHIAN ODE iv. 53 


With ſuppliant vows o'er yielding Ocean bend, 
Nor feel a terror, with ite God their Friend. 


STROPHE X. 
Boldly they wing th' advent'rous courſe, 
Where the huge Rocks” reſiſtleſs force 
Heaves through the Deep with animated life ; 
Theirs—rapid motion; (not the Tempeſt's ſtrife 
With ſwifter pinion ſweeps the fields of Air) 
That lifts theſe Twin-born Brothers of Deſpair. 
The goa-like Hoft diſſolves the Charm: 
* No more ye ſpread the wide alarm. 
Now Phaſis' wand ring ſtream they view, 
That bathes the ſons of /ab/e Hue 
Led to Octes' throne (the dart 
Whoſe Edge can pierce the fiinty heart, 
Its Goddeſs owns) with all a Parent's Zeal 
Soft Venus' magic Art th'indifloluble wheel 


AN T 1— 


There is Elegance with Ingenuity in the allegation of the Oxford 
Paraphraſe, that Orpheus charmed away theſe floating Racks by ſerenading 
them with his lute. The earlieſt Heroes, with all their ſavage ideas of 
romantic bravery, had (and it is ſufficiently authenticated by the manly 
indulgencies of their Gods) a favorable idea of the ſofter paſſions, which 
the general Enthuſiaſm of their Times encouraged even to exceſs. That 
" Muſic ſhould be honored with their regard; was a conſequence famili- 
arly derived from the paſſion of Nature. 


„% PYTHIAN ODE W. 


AN TISTRO Hk x. 

Binds to the Car of Fate, to prove 

Thy genial pow'rs, thou Bird of Love, 
Ere yet unknown to Man; the“ Heroe ſtole 

Each brighter flame, from wiſdom caught, 

Th' attractive Vow, the look, the thought, 
To turn, from all ſhe lov'd, Medea's ſoul, 

Quit the calm parental Road, | 

Stung by paſhon's ruling goad ; 

Greece, and all its Charms, zo know, 

— Hers th'unerring track to ſhow, 

Evaſive of her Sire; with Oil 
She ſooths the nenac d pangs of toil : 
'Their hands the mutual ſeal of plighted Faith beſtow. 


EPODE 


»The Concluſion of the laſt Strophe, and the beginning of the pre- 
ſent Antiſtrophe, allude to the uſual repreſentation of Venus in her Car 
drawn by Doves. This ſeems to be intended as a deſcription of her firſt 
public Entry into the human mind, of which, it muſt be conſeſſed, that 
ſhe ſet out upon her office with a competent knowledge. Medea was, 

in the firſt inſtance, to ſacrifice every affection for parental authority; 
and the reſt our Goddeſs of ſerious wantonneſs (ludibrii trucis) was well 
convinced that ſhe could ſecure at will. Accordingly we may obſerve 
an extreme attention inſtantaneouſly paid by this Queen of Magic to 
her Suitor, even in expreſs contradiction to the wiſhes of her Parents, 
to which ſhe cannot be ſuppoſed a ſtranger, 


PYTHIAN ODE IV. 


E PODE X. 

The Monarch for the Sons of Fame 
The firm Plowgh's adamantine frame 
Expands, and fetters to the Yoke. 
The huge wild Ox, involv'd with ſmoke 
Whoſe breath is Fire, whoſe hoof around 
With brazen Thunder ſhakes the ground, 
Nor ſues for Aid ; the furrow'd land 
At once divides at his command, 
Scarce o'er an ꝰ acre's labor'd length 

The piercing Plough-ſhare ſpread ; 
When fluſh'd with confidence of ſtrength. 

Th'exulting Sov'reign faid : 
© This, Argonaut, thy taſk | who this defies, 
His be the ſplendors of th'eternal prize, 


; . | STROPHE 


* The original word'is capable of various interpretations, repreſenting 
very different dimenſions, ſome of which were perhaps never appropriated 
to the Meaſurement of Land. An Acre, as an extent beſt known to modern 
uſage, may without impropriety be adopted; and if the expeditious per- 
formance of the taſk enjoined in the Text be eſteemed exaggerated by 
an adoption of this meaſure, we may recollect, that it is placed in the 
very, fable itſelf, to a moſt extraordinary Account. In the notes to the 
Oxford Edition of Pindar, it is aſſerted, that the opyu1a, the quantity of Land 
compaſſed by this © imperial Ploughman' (who ſeems more deſirous of la- 
bor than any of our more recent Prinees, unleſs in the exceptionable 
work of political Ambition, that. field of Deſtruction, rarely of Iin- 
provement) required a yoke of oxen to be employed a whole day. 


STROPHE XI. 


The F leece, inweay d wich Gold 2 Gueſt 
1 RNeſigns his variegated velt ; 
| Fix'd on his toil, dependent on the God, 
Amid th' encircling flames ſecure he trod, 
Queen of Enchantments, thine the leſſon'd lore | 
Ihe beaſts reluctant to the Yoke he bore, 
And bound the yielding neck ; they ſpring 
Urg'd by the laſh, : whoſe pointed ſting 
Marks their firm ſides ; the deſtin'd ſpace 
Tis His, tis Jaſon's doom to trace, 
And cloſe the ſcene of toil his claim 
From Colcbos Lord the Meed of Fame, 
Whoſe lot, a filent, ſullen grief to prove, 
Envious of Virtue's Deed, his meanneſs cannot love. 


ANTISTROPHE XI. 


With conſcious joy th'aſſociate band 
Extend their gratulating hand ; 
Weav'd for his gen rous head the vernal Flow'r, 
Their honeſt welcome crowns his peace ; 
When pointing to the ſacred Fleece 
Exclaims the Sen of Day's refulgent Pow'r: 
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* © Pierc'd by Phrixus' ſword it lies; 
Take, oh |! take the radiant prize 
This he deem'd (inſidious hate |) 
Sure to cruſh the Conqu'ror's ſtate : 
Stretch'd in the centre of the wood, 
The Monſter-dragon's hungry mood 
Vaſt, as the ſhip, that boaſts her iron-ribs of Fate, 


EPODE XL 
Keeps his eternal guard to War | 
Aſcend, oh | Muſe, the ſounding Car 
The hour commands | with rapid force 
Spring to the Goal of Glory's courſe ! 
Say can the Tide of Language flow 
In Wiſdom's freams - enough to know, 
The blue-ey'd Serpent on the ground 
Extends his many-ſpotted round | 


P Enough 


This Ram which was a great fav'rite with Phrixus, and juſtly, 
becauſe it preſerv'd him from being ſhipwreck'd, met with no uncom- 
mon end in being ſacrific d to the purpoſes of the Man, to whom it had 
been benefactor, in ſo ſingular a degree. CEetes however ſeems to 
have been anxious to make Myſtery itſelf more myſterious, by his pitifui 
Evaſion to the Heroe, whoſe former ſucceſs laid claim to the prize in 
queſtion without being reduced to the unexpected and unreaſonable ne- 
ceſſity of ſeeking it in the mouths of Dragons. But Fata obſtant, and 
he muſt attempt this additional encounter, or relinquiſh his original de- 
ſign, and not gain his Amorata, whom he is recorded to have after- 
wards ſo early relinquiſhed ; but Medea had long before that become 
bis Tgwpa xe, See Epod. 12, verſe 483 of this Ode, Orig, 
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$8 PYTHIAN ODE W. 


Enough ! a Pelias' life to cloſe, 
Her much-loy'd native reign | 
_ Medea flies ; the Child of Woes, 75 
She tempts the boiſt' r rous Main, 
_ Lemnos' Iſle, Nutſe of the murd'rous Wife, 
Gives to their manly nerves Love s ſweetly-throbbing 
ſtrife, | 


STROPHE XII. 
Freed from the weight of Arms. Thy worth, 

My Heroe, owes to theſe its birth; 
On thee, on thine, have Faze's auſpicious rays, 
Guide of thy Nights, and Ruler of thy Days, 
Shed Glory's tranſports ; thence, Euphemus, ſprings 
Thy dauntleſs race of Warriors, and. of Kings. 

A while in Sparta's rugged land 


United ſtalk the f/ial band; 
| In 


* I take the Engagement in the phraſe, concluding the foregoing 
Epode, to have been of the ſofter kind; and the Veſtment introduced 
not to have been, -as uſually defin'd, the reward of the Conqueror in the 
funeral Games of Thoas, but to have been taken off, previouſly to ſuch 
Exertion, in oppoſition to the cuſtom of putting on Armour in more 


martial Operations. The Lemnian Ladies firſt occaſioned the Idea of 


this Conſtruction. The paſſage relating to Days and Nights' has 


been hitherto rendered in ſo laſcivious a form, that a variation in the 


preſent Verſion, if not acceded to in point of Senſe, may at leaſt 
claim excuſe from its ſuperior Delicacy ; which may remove from wri- 
tings a blemiſh, it never can wiſh to create. This Lemnian Fable is re- 
conciled to genuine Hiſtory in Mr, Bryant's rf. vol. iii. to- 
wards the end. 
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In Thera's Iſle revolving Age 
Beheld their Valor's matchleſs rage, 
Inſpir'd by Light's protecting God, 
The Libyan plain, ye Victors trod: 

There heave your Altars to the Pow'rs divine ; 

For You Cyzens bids her radiant Throne to ſhine. 
ANTISTROPHE XI. 

And yours, who Wiſdom court, to hear 
The ſapient lore with willing Ear 

By Oedipus diſplay'd ! the pointed ſtroke 
Who'er with ſure Deſtruction's aim 
Whirls on the branches' ſofter frame 

+ Spoils thy rich fruitage, ſov'reign Oak: 

Chang' d the ven'rable Scene; 
— Tis not, what It once has been, 
Shield ' gainſt Winter's icy blaſt 
When -h Auturnal ſtrength is paſs'd, 
Its worth we feel; in monarch-ſtate 
It fills the Column's ſolid weight : 
Nor Walls, Tas Friend deny'd, can bid the ſtructure 


laſt. 
EPO DE XU. 


* Thine is the happier ſkill to fave, 


The happier ſkill Apollo gave | 


Here 
+ This Line is juſtified ty its original. 
* The Scholiaſt remarks on this place, that the Text implies not 
ſtrictly the medicinal Abilities of Arceſilaüs. There is little occaſion to 
receive the paſſage in the ſenſe thus condemned: it will fuffice to regard 
| "FE 


60 PYTHIAN ODE IV, 


Here, 'tis his Country's anxious claim, 
Oh ! quench the wound's devouring flame, 
Oh ! give the Patriot to be bleſs'd! 
The coward Arm may ſtab the breaſt 
Of public Weal ; in ſofter peace 
To bid the fullen tempeſts ceaſe 
Hard is the Sovereign's taſæ; a God 
Muſt aid the great deſign ; 
To break Oppreſſion's iron-rod 
Sweet Clemency is Thine : 
Yes! Monarch, thine to bleſs the ſubject-iſle, 
Raiſe by thy love, and fofter with thy ſmile. 


STROPHE XIII. 


And hark! Mzonia's laurel'd Bard] 
With ſteady thought the ſtrain regard : 
© Ye Rulers, know---each Meſſenger of Good 
The Bulwark EVER of his Country ſtood.” 
Ev'n now the Muſe, with herald-voice of praiſe, 
Thy ſoul, where Juſtice ſheds her purer rays, 


Exile 


it as a compariſon between the ſkill of the Phyſician to cure his Patient, 
and the natural inclination of the Monarch to relieve the diſtreſſes of a 
Subject. Though indeed Hiſtory itſelf may ſerve literally to apply 
the propriety of this compliment to the King of rene, here placed 
for Lybia, or Egypt in general; for from the knowledge of zbis 
People (the Egyptians) in herbs, we may juſtly infer a great excellence 
in Phyſic.” Bryant's Mythology, vol. iii. p. 516. The Author adds, 
To the Titanians was attributed the invention of Chemiſtry. Arceſi- 
laiis was a Titanian by deſcent, and in the ſpirit of Grecian Enthuſiaſm 


may be duely ſtil'd Supreme Phyſician of his State,” 


PYTHIAN ODE I. 


Exile of Worth, avows; of worth, 

Re- echo d o'er thy native earth: 

Thou, Monaxcn, thou can ſt ſeal the truth. 

Fluſh'd with the bloom of artleſs Vouth, 

The ſolemn Councils own their /age, 

For us the words of rev'rend Age: 
Soft flows the Note ! ev'n Cenſure's brazen ſong 
Stops at his aweful Nod, and dares not Virtue wrong; 


ANTISTROPHE XII. 


Virtue in Him, whoſe votaries know 

A Friend, and cannot fear a Foe : 
Studious, ere fix d, the purport to revolve, 

For much he felt the :?ranfrent ſpan 

Of Life fair Honor's deeds to ſcan ; 
No fickle changeling of his deep reſolve. 

His amid the foreign train 

Worſt of Anguiſh to ſuſtain, 

Fill'd with Merit's conſcious pride! 

Ev'n Tay Paſlion's daring Tide, 

Torn from each obje& of thy Love, 

Arras awaits forgiving Jove, 
Whoſe Wrath the Gyants ſpar'd, and bad the ſtorm 

ſubſide, 2 


E POD E XIII. 


Obſequious to the changing Gale 
Th' Advent' rer veers his ready fail ; 


Preſs'd 
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62 PYTHIAN ODE Iv. 


Preſs'd by the wand'rer's ills no more, 
Be His the much-lov'd native ſhore !_ 
Faſt by the. God's inſpiring ſtream | 
His to indulge the feſtal theme, 


»The Poet here intends a comparkibf between Demophilus (whoſe 
name, it may be unneceſſary to alledge, is an alluſion to his love of, 
and the reciprocal regard which he experienced from, the People) and 
Atlas, who received a puniſhment from Jupiter, as the former had re- 
cently from Arceſilaiis. Atlas was one of the Titanian brood, and was 

not injudiciouſly employ'd to endure the burden of ſupport to that Heav'n, 
againſt which he had rebell'd. This fabled Condemnation may, without 
violence, he concluded to have deriv'd its Origin from the Clemency repre- 
fented in the Text; for clemency in a conqueror muſt induce every op- 
ponent, who deſerves it, to aſſiſt from gratitude the intereſts of his cauſe 
with the ſame ardor formerly exerted to deſtroy it. An intimation of 
this ſort could not have had an unfavourable effect towards the reconcile- 
ment of Arceſilaus with the well- diſpoſed inſurgent, whom he had baniſh'd. 
On the ſubje& of Mount Atlas the Reader may not be diſpleaſed with a re- 
fined novelty of conſtruction diſplayed by a writer, whoſe perſuaſiveneſs of 
ſtile precludes (in too many of his admirers) an inveſtigation of his rea- 
ſoning Powers. © The weſtern parts of Africa (ſays this writer) are in- 
terſected by the branches of Mount Atlas, a Name ſo idly celebrated by 
the Fancy of Poets ; but w hich is now diffuſed over the immenſe Ocean, 
that rolls between the ancient and the new Continent.” Mr, Gibbon's 
Rom. Emp. vol. i. p. 26, who adds in a Note upon the paſſage, * The 
long range, moderate height, and gentle declivity of Mount Atlas, are 
very unlike a ſolitary Mountain, which rears its head into the Clouds, 
and ſeems to ſupport. the Heavens. The Peak of Teneriff, on the con- 
trary, riſes a league and a half above the ſurface of the ſea, and as it was 
frequently viſited by the Phcenicians, might engage the Notice of the 
Greek Poets.” 


This deſcription of old Atlas is taken from Shaw's Travels; whoſe 
Ideas of Altitude ſeem from the preſent inſtance to have been conceived 
in the ſpirit of Mediocrity. One Traveller differs from another in no 


point 
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Give all his ſoul to youthful joy, 
Yet oft with Wiſdom's Bard employ 
The poliſh'd Lyre's ecſtatic charm 
In leifure's ſocial hour; 
Nor wiſh a thought for other's * 
Or mourn another's pow'r ; 
The Lay, pure vat'ry of % + Fame commend, 
Nor ſpurn the Poet, while he boaſts the Friend. 


point more materially than in their comprehenſion of extraordinary Phæ- 
nomena. But it ſeems, that the burden of the Heavens is kindly re- 
moved from the ſhoulders of Atlas, and placed on thoſe of Teneriff ; 
becauſe---Teneriff is loftier, and its top terminates more acutely. But if 
the former is permitted to remain of the ſame Height, which it was by 
the Ancients, and is eſteem'd to poſſeſs by the general opinion of the 
Moderns; its very expanſion may be concluded to favour the romance of 
its being ſupporter of the Heavens. Atlas muſt be ſatisfied ſtill to en- 
dure his load; his hiſtory, from its extreme antiquity, cannot be ſup- 
plied by that of Teneriff, viſited indeed by the Phenicians, but not 
eſteemed worthy of a ſimilar Fable by the Grecian Idlers (as the poets are 
handſomely term'd) if even known to that people at the time, when, 
their invention thus characterized the former. 

* Apollo was complimented with a Feſtival at Cyrene. 

+ Arceſilaus. 


FIFTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE laſt Ode, though addreſſed, as the preſent, to Arceſilaũs, 
King of Cyrene, contain'd very flender perſonal commenda» 
tions of its ſubject. The Poet here purſues his more general 
plan of Compoſition, by the Celebration of his Heroe's En- 
dowments, as well the more ſocial, as more active. Pindar 
indeed occaſionally interſperſes his Compliments with Anec- 
dotes from Hiſtorical Records, relating to the Anceſtors of the 
King, whoſe Triumph recently obtain'd at the Pythian Games, 
fills up the Meaſure of Applauſe. The Performance cloſes 
with an Invocation from the Poet to Jupiter, that he would 
continue his Support of the Conqueror, in the impending Ex- 
hibition of the Olympic Games; in which Arceſilaüs, it may 
be concluded, had propos d himſelf a Candidate. 


P V THIAN ODE V. 
ADDRESSED: TO. 


ARCESILAUS of Cyrene, on h1s Triumph. 
in the Pythian. Chariot Race. 


STROPHE I. 
AVOR'D of Heav'n, whoſe ſov'reign Pow'r, 
Scatt'ring fair Health's luxuriant ſhow'r 
One Monarch ranks among the Bleſs'd ! 
I ſee the genuine tranſports blend! 
They give (how rare the Boon) .a Friend, 

Where Virtue deigns to ſmile in Grandeur's breaſt. 
Thine the two-fold happieſt claim | 

Mid the Mountain-heights of Fame 
Thine to pluck the wreath of War! 

—* Leda's worth- protecting Star 


Q Wheels. 


* Caſtor is repreſented in the Text, to have been drawn in a Chariot of 
Gold; he was Anceſtor of Arceſilaüs, and tutelary Power of Cyrene ; 
it is remarkable, that he is here introduced, contrary to the uſual courſe 
of Grecian Enthuſiaſm, unconnected with his Brother. 
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| Wheels its refulgent Orb ; the vernal bloom ; 
Of ſocial Quiet n o'er Winter's ſullen . 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Sweet Wiſdom guides the truely Great, 
Nor theirs the pageantry of State! 
Heav'n kindly proffers, and they take the Prize; 
While others” bleſſings their employ, 
They thank the moſt, who beſt enjoy, 
Who dare not Juſtice, and her frowns deſpiſe. 
Cheer'd by thy Virtue's ſcepter'd ſway 
The Nations rey'rence, and obey ; 
Glory full-burſting to the view 


Bids THzz her eager Steps purſue : 
Congenial Prudence thine | the votive ſtrain 
Sounds to thy Victor-ſteed on Pythia's honor'd plain. 


EPODE I. 
Songs attemper'd to the Lyre 
Hark ! the God, the God inſpire | 

Thine to crown a native Ile, 
Where Cytherea ſheds her genial ſmile 
"99 To 
4 Venus may appear not improperly introduc'd, when we reflect up- 
on the fabled Origin of this Iſland Cyrene in the Loves of Apollo, and 


of the Nymph from whom it deriv'd its Name. As this is a compliment 


to Love it is well ſucceeded by a tribute to Friendſhip, a conco- 
mitant, 


- 
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To paint the chequer'd bow'rs, her pleaſing Toil 
Fills the frail Life ſhe gives, with Pleafure's ſpoil 
Luxuriant; Thine the lib'ral plan, 
Chief of thy Friends, to mark the Man, 
No luke-warm Patriot in fair Wiſdom's cauſe, 
Who loves his Country, as She loves her Laws: 
Faſt by Caſtalia's fount the willing gueſt 
His wreath. triumphant on thy brows impreſs'd.. 


STROPHE IL 


Lo | the bright Car's impatient Flight |! 
The Wheel's ſwift Wing, whoſe iron might 
Whirls the gay rein on Glory's courſe | 
All that the dædal Artiſt plan'd, 
Union of ſkill, the Monarch-hand 
Guides to the Goal, nor burſts the ſolid force. 
Steeds, o'er Criſa's Hill ye ftrain.! 
Bounding to the valley d plain, 
Where the ſacred Grove diſplay'd 
Owns its God ; the Cypreſs-ſhade 


Q 2 
mitant in the picture of affection between Arceſilaus, and Carrhotus, 


who at the cloſe of this Epode ſuſpends attention to his own, that he. 
may grace the Victory of his Friend. 


Glooms: 


68 PYTHIAN ODE v. 
Glooms o'er the /atued Form; thy Archer's pride, 
+ Fair Crete, the poliſh'd trees unbending trunk ſup- 
ply'd. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Parnaſſus' fav'rite theme, reſign d 

To grateful thoughts thou gen'rous mind, 
The Chief, the Monarch, and the Man rehearſe. 

On iu the ſoft-hair'd Graces ſhine, 

Sweet Conqueſt crowns each toil divine, 
And rears the deathleſs monument of Verſe. 

* Full many a Charioteer around 


Hurl'd headlong ſtrews the verdant ground; 
High 
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4} The Cretans, recorded to poſterity as very expert Archers, are re- 
preſented to have erected a Statue to the © bowyer God.” The Plant de- 
ſcribed in the text can allude oxly to the ſtatue, here exhibited. That 
© It poſſeſs'd a ſingle Trunk' is a bold Idea, but reconcileable with 
the Spirit of Poetry. Pindar may be preſum'd unſatisfy'd merely to 
intimate, that this Statue was formed from a Tree which poſſeſs'd a 
ſtem of one continued length, adequate to the pious purpoſe of the 
Cretans. 
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* The original extends theſe proſtrate Adventurers to the number of 
forty. It is almoſt inconceivable, that ſo many ſhould ſet out upon the 
Chariot Race together; as they did (Solem quis dicere falſum, audeat ?) 
the downfal of many may be concluded the natural conſequence of their 
Zeal. 


PYTHIAN ODE v. 


High in the ſeat with dauntleſs ſoul 
He bad the Car of Triumph roll ; 
And from the field of fate returns to prove 
In Lybia's laurell'd plain his Country's honor'd Love. 


EPODE I. 
Happier Mortal, Thine- to ſhare, 
Deſtin'd Lot | the pangs of care | 
Still does Virtue's kindred glow 
Various Scenes of bliſs beſtow : 
Yet Battus gives the ſtrong-embattled Tow'r, 
Gives thee to gild the Stranger's lonely hour; 
He ſtill'd the Lions ſullen roar, 
Fear wings them from the well-known ſhore. 
Straight as he pour'd thy Warrior train, 
Brave Grecia, o'er the ſtormy main; 
Unmov'd by dangers, and by Phebus led, 
I hoſe voice approving o'er Cyrene ſhed 
STROPHE m 
The beam of Glory. His the ſkill 
With ſoothing Remedies of ill 
To heal the Wound, that baffles Art 
His the beſt Tribute of the Mae, 
* (For well thy ſoul the Goddeſs wooes !) 
+ And his the Lyre, ſoft melting in the heart ” 
0 


For the Notes ſee the next Page. 
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7 PYTHIAN ODE V. 


He with placid rule of Laws 
Virtue's willing boſom awes | 
His the dark, prophetic Fane |! 
Great Alcides' filial Train 
With Argos' Meads, with Pylia's fertil oil 
He crowns ; while mins the wreath, that blooms 
on Sparta's ſoil. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 
From her your heav'n- born line ye trace, 
Ve heroes of Ægean race; 

Ye Sires of worth, and fav'rites of the Gods ! 
Whoſe earlier Path the Fates aſſign, 
Where victims load the ſmoking ſhrine.. 

Now wrapt in thy Carnæa's ſoft abodes, 
Thou God of Light, the fefa/ Tide 
Ot votive Song Cyrene's pride, 

| Swells 


The line in the original, with which the above correſponds, may ſeem 
applicable with more general propriety, to the inclination of the Man, 
than the meer diſtribution of the God, however the /atter has been 
painted in earlieſt times as inſpirer of the former. The Muſes are by no 
means ſo coy, as they are familiarly eſteemed. They are won, like other 
Females, by perſuaſion; and though they fly the caſual intercourſe of 
rhyming inſufficiency, they yield themſelves to the ingenuous folicitations 
of poetical merit. 

+ For re in the original explain'd by the Engliſh word (* moderator'} 
which is ſcarcely reconcileable with ſenſe, I propoſe r1yiz, and for wopes 
agu ( tranſit Citharam') I would venture woe from ved, (*amo.”) 
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Swells to the CIT IEs' Quzen ; whoſe charms 
The #aniſh'd Sons of brazen arms 

Mark for their own ; Antenor's þ/:al joy, 

They fly with Helen fly the proſtrate walls of Troy. 


E PO D E III. 
Warriors, hail | whoſe maſter- force 


Fires the Steed to Glory's Courſe ! 
Diſtant Caitrs of high renown, 
For you their gifts diffuſe, their Altars crown. 
Thine + Heroe, thine to plough the watry field, 
For Virtue's Hoſt the welcome realms to yield; 
By thee the rev rend Temple tow'rs, 
Whoſe front the circling Grove embow'rs ; 
Thy toils * th'unwinding path diſplay, 
Where Valor darts a a ray, 
Heh Bids 
+ This Ariſtotle far leſs refined in his ideas, but more politically uſeful, 


it may be concluded, than his critical nameſake, - if he inftituted not 
games to the honor of Apollo at Cyrene, yet according to the text al- 
lotted the ground for their celebration. The Games themſelves were de- 
dicated to this Deity, as Patron of Medicine. When 2575 Ariſtotle dy'd, 
his remains were depoſited, conformably with a prepoſſeſſion prevalent 
almoſt in a ſimilar degree in the human diſpoſition of every Era, and per- 
ſuaſion, on the borders of that courſe, which he patroniz'd while living. 

* The original word tuÞlvreues implies a portion of ground, in a 
ſtraight line; a long, in contra- diſtinction to a circular courſe. The 
leſs early Courſes were formed upon the latter Conſtruction; it may 
have been from a love of variety, or from the Idea, that ſuperior ſkill 
was requiſite in the Charioteers. 
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PYTHIAN ODE V. 


| Bids from the heart each cloud of Anguith fly: 
—Clos'd in -h extremer bound thy aſhes lie. 


STROPHE 1V. 
Thine the pure Joys. of ſocial life ! 
And thine the Heroe's gen'rous ſtrife, 
Lov'd of the Subject] the cold Tomb 
Far in their native Soil contains 
The kindred Monarch's bleſs'd remains; 
They point with ſmiles zhy: Virtues, as they bloom. 
Thee they call, ingenuous Muſe, 
Shed the Lay's mellifluous dews,, 
Pleas'd, his courſe of Glory run, 
Thus to own a fav'rite Son, 
Whoſe worth reflects the Sire, ye Youths, prolong, 
The God of Day commands, the eiburary: Song ! ! 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Tun'd with his Pythia's deeds, the Lyre 
Awakes to Fame the living fire, 

Sweet Med'cine of each Care, that waits on Toit 3 
Haſte | on be Man, (his Worth ye know |) 
Ye Sons of Worth, the wreath beſtow | 

Virtue my Theme, I ſeek not Flatt'ry's ſpoil. 
Each Action ſtamp d bis ſpotleſs Youth, 
Each Dictate was the voice of Truth; 

His 
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His Soul expands a boundleſs flight, 
Bold as the Eagle's lib'ral might ; 
| His Courage firm, the bulwark of the War, 
Alike he courts the Muſe, or guides the rapid Car. 


EPODE 1V. 


His, as Glory prompts, to feel 
All his Cuntry' « patriot Zeal ! 
Labor's ev'ry path he dar'd ; 
Strength, fitted to the Taſk, 3 Heav'n he ſhar'd. 
Oh | ſtill, indulgent Pow'rs, His ſoul be fraught 
With Deeds of Virtue, and with Wiſdom's Thought ! 
Nor his the Tempeſt's wintry blaſt ; 
Thy Fruit, fair Glory, to the laſt 
Shed its luxuriant Sweets | Oh | Jove, 
Protect him with a Father's love 
A Poet prays ; be his Olympia's race 
As Battus once thou lov'dſt, his Offspring grace. 


R 


+ As the original is now pointed, Arceſilaũs is aſſerted to have learn'd 
Poetry (the Science of native Genius alone) from the inſtructions of his 
Mother. May not the maternal Leſſon be rather preſum'd to allude to 


our Heroe's Skill as a Charioteer ? Cyrene, his birth-place, was the re- 
gion of Cars, and tamer of Horſes. 


SEVENTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


THIS Piece conſiſts of encomiums upon Megacles the Athenian, 
whoſe Anceſtors claim'd reſpe& from repeated Victories in va- 
rious Games of Greece, which had: inſpired this deſcendant to 
make conſiderable Additions by his own Triumphs, and by 
his Pythian Honor, recently gained, in particular. The Short- 
neſs of the Ode is remarkable; it may be concluded to have 
been an extemporary Compoſition; and the ſting at the 
cloſe to be expreſſive of reflections caſt upon the Heroe by 
thoſe malevolent ſpirits, who are little conſcious, that they . 
prove the exiſtence of Worth by their ſullen ardor to depre- 
ciate its poſſeſſor. Would the critical pen of Gall be ever dip'd 
to calumniate productions avowedly defective in all their parts ? 
its Employer would be too. ſenfible, that by ſuch wantoneſs 
he would forfeit the regard of the public, and the Bread, which 
it beſtows. 8 | 


* 


unn * 
PYTHIAN ODE VI. 
1N * RIBED: TO | 
MEGACLES the Athenian, 
o * H˙¹⁸ 


Victory in the CHARIOT drawn by Four Horſes. 


8 TROPH E. 


THENs, hail thy wide domain 
Athens, whoſe majeſtic reign 
Views its Myriads' dauntleſs line, 
Offspring of a * Sire divine. 

Lo the Steed's triumphant force 
Calls the ſong to Glory's eourſe | 
—Say |! what favor'd Country trace | 
Say | what Chief's illuſtrious Race 
While the Trump of Fame we rear, 

do dane to F. a Grecian car 1 


Na ANT 1 


* Alemæon of whom the Scholiaſt enters into a prolix detail was 
Founder of Athens, and Forefather of Megacles. By this Perſonage 


however a collective Body of earlier Emigrants, not an Individual, was 
repreſented. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 
Greece thro' ev'ry Empire rings 
Subjects of the + beſt of Kings; 
He, whoſe pious hands diſplay 
Sacred to the God of Day 
Pythia's pride, the tow'ring Fane. 
Hark the. loud applauding ſtrain 
Rolling thro' the fields of air 
Ifthmus' * various Worth declare! 
Worth that boaſts Olympia's field, 
—Pythia's Sons the Conqueſt yield. 


EPODE. 
Warrior, yes |—the veſtal fire 
Kindred deeds of old inſpire] _ 
Thine the ſoul, whoſe recent fame 
Glows with anremitted flame. 
Warrior, hail ! the Muſe is thine ! 
Yet—the lot of man repine 
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Envy 


Erectheus, King of Athens, with the aſſiſtance of the deſcendents of 
Alcmæon, reſtor'd the Pythian Temple of Apollo, which had been de- 
ſtroy'd by the Sons or Subjects of Piſiſtratus. 


The text expreſſes five ſeveral Victories, obtain'd by Megacles and 
his anceſtors in the Iſthmian Games. The Poet immediately adds one 
Victory in the Olympic, and two in the Pythian Sports. | 


PYTHIAN ODE VI. 577 


Envy ſtill on Virtue waits 

* Happineſs, thy darling Gates 
Virtue wooes,—the gates of Reſt : 
Envy robs Thee of thy Gueſt. — 


The concluding reflection of this compoſition intimates © The 


common adage is, that various obſtacles preſent themſelves to a man, on 
the verge of enjoying permanent felicity. 
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nence of Heroes, who had floriſh'd in Ægina. 


EIGHTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


AR GUM E N x. 


THERE is evidently a ſameneſs in the Completion of Pindar's 


leſs confin d Compoſitions. The primitive Fable of the City 
FX gita is alluded to in the preſent Ode, though it is more par- 


ticularly treated in others. The Heroe of it is celebrated on 


account of his Anceſtors, whoſe Triumphs are ſeconded by his 
own. Ariſtomenes is indeed. to be acknowledged a Warrior of 
the firſt claſs ; for he is handed down by this record as Victor 
of his Opponents, and liable to be ſatiated with Applauſe ; 
for ſo it may be concluded from the Lines towards the cloſe of 
the performance. An occaſional digreſſion in our Author's 


| uſual manner applies an ancient Speech of Ampbiaraus on the 


appearance of his Son Alcmanes in the ſecond Expedition (too 


nearly connected, it may ſeem, with the fit) of the Argives 


againſt Thebes, to the Heroe of this Performance. In the pro- 
greſs of the Piece, Xenocrates, Father of Ariſtomenes, is the 
ſubject of our Poet's Prayer, that he might not % the Riches, 
he had acquired by a quality, which the Ancients call'd Virtue : 
reflections of excellent Morality are occaſionally introduc'd, and 
the Curtain drops with a Speczes of Epilogue atteſting the emi- 


PYTHIAN ODE VIII. 


INSCRIBED TO 


Antvrbitebd of Egina, the Wreſtler, 
ON OCCASION OP 


His TRIUMPH in the CHARIOT-RACE.. 


STROPHE I. 


UEEN of the placid ſoul, ingenuous Peace 
Who walk'ſt with kindred Juſtice o'er the 
land, | 

And pouring o'er the cities rich increaſe 

Bear'ſt the dread keys of Fate with ſteady hand, 

That ope alike the Senate, and the Field, 

The Prize to Pythia, and to“ Virtue yield! 

Thou, whoſe impaſſion'd tenderneſs of heart 

Could'ſt ever, + ſway'd by Truth, the friendly ſmile 


impart. 
* ANT I- 
This reward of the Text is deſign'd for Ariſtomenes, whoſe name 
being placed as the ſubject of an Invocation to Peace is deriv'd by a cele- 
brated Critic from the tranquillity of the Heroc's diſpoſition. 
+ The expreſſion of the original ſignifies, that Peace, or rather Peace- 
ableneſs, diſplays a benevolence of heart on every genuine occaſion, which 


calls it forth. But how often has ſullen ignorance, a real ſtranger to its 


worth, dignify'd it with the appellation of good-natur'd Folly ! 
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ANTISTROPHE 1. 


Thou who can'ſt ſee, with unrelenting breaſt 
Stern Anger rouſe the baleful ſtorm of Thought, 
Who ſtand'ſt undaunted, when by Foes oppreſs'd, 
'Gainſt Inſult's ruder ſtrain, with folly fraught. 
Hail ! ſweet Affection, hail ! whoſe ſoft control 
Ne'er turn'd from Love of Wrong the Gyant ſoul ! 
Oh! richer far than Gold thy ſov'reign Gain 

By willing Vot'ries pour'd on Virtue's ſocial train ! 


EPODE I. 4 


F onde, Daughter of relentleſs Pride, 
Still rolls thy ſelf-deſtroying tide ! 
* Cilicia's monſter-headed Child of War 


In vain laments the guilty Jar; 
He too the + King of Might---unerring aim, 
Jove launch'd the ſwift avenging flame ; 


Phoebus 


* Typhaus, one of the Gyants, who in the Heathen Mythology at- 
tack'd the Gods, and were the true ſcriptural adventurers in the regions 
of ambition at, and after the building of Babel, brought his Followers 
into the field of oppoſition, from which he was termed to have an hun- 
dred heads. The Chief of this frantic Expedition was 1 Porphyrian, 
intimated in the firſt Antiſtrophe of the preſent Ode. The Reader 
would find ample gratification for hiſtorical, and religious Curioſity 
by an attentive peruſal of Mr. Bryant's account of the Titanian War! in 


the chird volume of his Analyſis. 


PYTHIAN ODE VII. 8x 


Phœbus bends his ſounding bow, 
He, whoſe beams of kindneſs glow ' 
Full o'er the * Warrior's ſoul ; ; the Laurel-Crown 
Fair Meed of Pythia's lov'd renown 
Is His nor Thine on worth, thou Dorian Maid, to 
frown ! | 


295 8 ROHR E II. 
gina, foſter d by the Graces' ſmile, 
Patron of Truth, and Guardian of the Laws 
That bind the Nations, fav'rite Iſle, | 
- + I mark the Race, whoſe Virtues claim applauſc. 
Thou nurſe of glory in its earlieſt birth, 

Thou Land, where Conqueſt xvxx waits on Worth 
Parent, whoſe Leſſon is the lore of Might, 
Feaſt to the Heroe' 8 Soul W for the 

fight! 
ANTISTROPHE IT. 


O'er Earth's wide Empires ſpreads thy genuine 5 
Nor mine the leiſure meet for Virtue's Tale, 
That loves thy boundleſs praiſe! Thou, heay'nly 
Lyre, 
And thou, ſoft voice of Melody, muſt fail ! 


8 The 
* The God of Day is here artfully inſerted as Patron, and Protector 


of our Heroe, Son of Xenarces. 
+ The Deſcendents of Æacus. 
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82 PYTHIAN ODE VIII. 


+ The cloy'd ſoul fickens with a rich Delight--- 
Yet ah! they glow, they burſt upon my fight, 
Thy Triumphs, Wartior | Verſe their ſacred Claim, 
They wooe the new-born Wreath, and mount the 
winds of Fame. 


EPODE II. | 
Thine with the Wreſtler's ſkill to trace 
The Honors of a kindred Race, 


Who boaſt thy Mother, theirs! I ſee them ſtrain 
For Conqueſt on Olympia's plain! 
I ſee them wreſt the Palm from Pythia's ſoil, 
Stretch'd ev'ry Nerve in Glory's toil ! 
Thine congenial virtues, thine 
Fame that crowns thy fav'rite line 
Thine the rich Tribute of the Heroe's ſong, 
Whoſe ſtream prophetic pour'd along 
t Hail'd the ſtern ſons of War, that led th'embattled 
throng. 


STROPHE 
+ The reflection convey'd by the above line is repeatedly inſerted 
-in our Poet's occaſional celebrations of Heroiſm. From this pecu- 
liarity it may be conjectur'd, that, as the Odes are uſually interwoven with 
Hiſtories of earlieſt events in families, and empires, the dawn of which, 
as far as connected with the affairs of Greece, gave riſe to the rambles 
of Genius in the maze of Fable, the calumniators of Pindar might have 
attempted to ſully his poetical reputation, by branding him as a Lover of 
Talk, and for a tedious Monotony of ſentiment. 
+ Amphiarius, ſon of Oileus, was Author of the prophecy in the en- 
ſuing 


PYTHIAN ODE vin. 83 


STROPHE III. 
To | Theba s Walls ; from Argos' land 

* Wing'd by Wee the rival Chieftains flew 
To deeds of earlie/t might : when thus the band 
The rev'rend ſeer beſpoke. *©* My ſons, purſue 

© The road of Fame ; be yours the Warrior's pride, 
Worth marks. your Sires, and Wature is your 

Guide 
Chief of the war I ſee yon' + Champion wield 


The Dragon's various form, that fills the radiant 


ſhield. | 
ANTISTROPHE III. 


Thou too, Adraſtus, from the dreary Tomb 
« Spring'ſt at the fav'ring omen's ſacred Call; 
© But here malignant fate with heavier gloom 


© Bids o'er thy parent-heart the tempeſt fall; 


S 2 For 
ſuing Strophe, which he communicated to the deſcendents of Polynices, 
on their attack of the City of Thebes. As theſe Champions merited ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed regard, ſo (the poet means to intimate) would his Heroe, 
in the ſame ſituation, have claim'd it ; as no leſs capable of maintaining 
the dignity of kis Anceſtors, 

* Pindar calls this expedition of the Epigoni againſt Thebes by the 
name of the Second, but this ſpeech was, it has been inſiſted, made in 
the firſt, during which Amphiaraus dy'd. On this idea, Findar has 
by a poetical licence poſt-dated the ſpeech to pay a compliment to his 
Heroe, by the occaſion thereby afforded of celebrating theſe Warriors, 
who were inſpired by the examples of their Anceſtors. 


+ Alcmanes is ſpecify'd in the text, to have been peculiarly remarked 
by the Speaker. 
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84 PYTHIAN ODE VII. 

For thou, ſole ſuf rer of the Grecian hoſt, 
Fly'ſt not inglorious to thy native coaſt, 

© Thy Argos“ ſpacious realm ; with pious care 
680 will the pow'rs above !) the filial corſe to > bear. 


EPODE UI. 

No more he ſaid oh I Muſe of Joy, 

The Hymn's melodious note employ, 
Cheer d by whoſe Dew the Buds of Glory ſpread ! 
Bind with the wreath the + Warrior's head ! 

* He, the Friend of ſocial Soul, 

Gives my treaſur d ſtrains to roll; 

He from the centre of extended earth 

Auſpicious Patron ſmiles on Worth; 
And by 9 Arts avows his gen rous birth. 

s TROPHE 


+ Alcmanes, before mentioned, is here complimented ; the cloſe of this 
Epode concludes him to have been the ſon of Amphiaraus. 
He, my neighbor, and guardian of my poſſeſſions met me, as I 

was going to Pythia.“ So runs the original. Pindar was on his way to this 
place, on a deſign of attending the Games, and of compoſing Odes in 
honor of Conquerors, deſirous to engage him in his uſual taſk of ap- 
plauſe. He may ſeem to have fabled hereby, that the image of Alcmanes 
appear d. to him, with a prophecy, that Ariſtomenes fboxid obtain a 
Triumph, and that its encomium Should be the province of our Lyriſt. 
It is recorded, that a Monument had been raiſed to the memory of Alc- 
manes, ' adjoining to the poet's reſidence, who might have adopted him 
from this circumftance as Patron of his works, the Guardian, perhaps, 
of his on, though unfaſhionably ſpeaking, certainly of his moſt valuable 
poſſeſſions. 


PYTHIAN' ODE vn. 8 


STROPHE IV. 


Thou God of light, who hurl'ſt ch'unerring met, 

In Pythia's Vale whoſe ever-open Fane 

Impartial wraps each Votary's willing heart, 

Oft has thy preſence cheer'd the virtuous Train ; 

Has cheer'd + my Warrior with a foft ring ſmile, 

When feftal Glory rul'd thy fav'rite Iſle; 

He ſnatch'd the living wreath—a Poet's Care 
Alike thy influence wooes; oh! lift his anxious pray” r! 


ANTISTROPHE Iv. 


Thou God of ſacred Harmony inſpire 
A Muſe, full-kindling to the theme of praiſe ! ' 
Thou Juſtice much-belov'd, with milder fire 
Attemper to ſweet Truth his honeſt lays ! 
For thee, thou Father Heav'n indulgent guard 
The Treaſures which it gave, thy Worth's reward ! 
Hence, ye proud Drones of Wealth unbought by 
toil, 
To Slaves who hug the droſs, and deem it Wiſdom's 
ſpoil q | | | 
EPODE 


+ Games were celebrated at Zgina in honor of Apollo; in theſe Ariſ- 
tomenes obtain'd the prizes, allotted to the ve ſeveral exhibitions. 
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8 PYTHIAN” ODE vu. 9 


E PO D E IV. 
Slaves, who can deem, that Riches give 
The happier, wiſer art to liye | 15 
Riches, that ſoar beyond the reach of Man, 
Till Heav'n aſſiſts his Iabor d plan. 
Mark the ſcale, that kicks the beam ! 
Mark frail Life's deſcending Stream 1 
* Thine the loy'd courſe of Glory's various field, 
Thy Country bids each Warrior yield 
To THEe, whoſe tbree-fold worth is Victory's brazen 
ſhield. 


STROPHE V. 


Four wretched Victims to thy matchleſs force 
Drop to the blow by ſteady Vengeance man'd ; 

No Hope (ſo will the Rulers of the courſe) 

To taſte the tranſports of their native land! 

Nor theirs the fondling Mother's ſofter ſmile 

To hail their Virtues, and their Cares beguile ; 

+ By Friends unpity'd, and by Foes oppreſs d, 

Diſhonor's conſcious Wound ſtill rankles in their 


breaſt. 


N 


The original ſpecifies three ſeveral triumphs of Ariſtomenes at Me. 
garz, at — and * in which latter city ſacrifices were of- 
fered to Juno. 

4 The text is literally to be conſtrued, they ſhudder though remov'd 


from their enemies, which heightens the ſcene of their diſtreſs, and ſenſibility 
of 


PYTHIAN ODE VIII. 87 

ANTISTROPHE v. 
Crown d by the new-born Wreath for toils beſtow d 
The Warrior mounts on Glory's radiant Wing; 
Purſues with Eagle- flight th'etherial road, ; 
Cheer'd by the raptures, Wealth can never bring. 
Frail bliſs of Man | thou Phantom of a Day 
Thou Bubble burſting o'er the Children's play 
Quick in thy riſe, more rapid in thy fall ! 

One turn of Fortune's Wheel, and ruin cruſhes All! 


1 


E PO D E V. 


Shall Man the tranſient Bleſſing prize? 
Dream of a Shade he lives, he dies- 
A Something, Nothing ! Heav'n's eternal Pow'r 
Gives him to flutter for his hour, 
Flaſhing Virtue's genuine flame 
Points the purer joys of Fame. 
Still ſtill Zgina, o'er thy favor'd Earth 
Be Thine to lead “ each Chief of worth 
While Jove's paternal ſmile avows their honor'd birth, 
of diſhonor, as implying, that they had not acquitted themſelves with 


becoming ſpirit in their conteſts againſt Ariſtomenes : * Vexet Cenſura 
Columbas ? 


* 7Facus was the fabulous ſon of Jupiter by the Nymph Egina, and 
firſt Sovereign of the country ſo nam'd. The Deſcendents of Æacus ex- 
hibited in the text were Peleus, Telamon, and Achilles, the earlier Sa- 


vages of Pagan romance: ' theſe Characters were originally deduc'd from 


the primeval migrations of Mankind. 
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THIS Compoſition is dedicated to the Praiſe of Teleſicrates, a 
Charioteer of Cyrene, who had recently obtain'd a Victory on 
the Pythian Courſe, and Triumphs, which he had acquired by 
different Conteſts in different places are occaſionally applauded, 

Our Heroe's Genealogy is elaborately diſcuſſed in a finer Vein 
of Poetry, and his Origin deduc'd from earlieſt Mythology. 

The venerable Father of the Centaurs diſplays his Buman Abili- 
ties with modeſt Sagacity in a Speech, which he cloſes with 
the uſeful and ſplendid qualities of Ariſtæus, whoſe Mother 
gave her Name to the Country of the Victor. This flower 
has been tranſplanted to the Fields of Latium, Where it ex- 
pands an unfading bloom by the ſide of a rival Siſter. * 


* The Story ef Ariſtæus, in which the patheric Epiſode of Orpheus 
and Eurydice is elegantly interwoven by Virgil in his fourth Georgic. 
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INSCRIBED TO 


T ELESICRATHS of Cyrene, Arm d Racer, 


On his Then in the Cuaptor-Covnzy, 


" STARAOPHE I, 
YTHIAN Victor, in the Field 
Thou, who rear'ſt the brazen Shield 

Encircled with the radiant Zane 
The Graces mark thee far their own |! | 
Bleſs d who the courſe of Fame eould' ſt trace, 
Thy Steeds unrival'd in the Race |! 
Pride of Cyzaye, matchleſs Fair, 
Whoſe boſom felt a Mother's care, 
Wrap'd with th'enamor'd Pow'r of Day ! 
In Pelion's tempeſt · beaten ſhade 
His golden Car the God diſplay'd, 
Thee, lovely Huntreſs, to conveys 
Where flocks unnumber'd graze the plain, 
And Plenty decks her fruitful reign ;/ 


Thige 


' 


90 PYTHIAN ODE IX. 


Thine, mighty Maid, the ſceptre of command, 
That ſways the third great * world of Earth's cxterided 
Land ! 


ANTISTROPHE J. 


Thou, ſilver- footed Queen of Lore, 

Soft- ſmiling on the Delian gueſt, 5 

The heav' n- built Chariot gav'ſt to prove 

With gentler touch the ſweets of reſt ! 

Protective of the genial bed, 

Fair Modeſty, thy pinions ſpread, 

While 7 He the downy hour imploys 

In all the ecſtacy of Joys, 

Which thrilling o'er the God-like 3 
Melt with a mutual bliſs the princely Dame, 

Boaſt of the Monarch-Sire; - the pride of arms 
Awakes his iron Subjects to alarm. 

Sprung from Ocean's ſov reign Gd 

$ He the mw 9 trod! 


Embow rd 
9 Africa, intimated in the Original, is placed for Cyrene, a City of 
Libya—the compliment, though at a more modern period of refine- 
ment ſeemingly exaggerated, was conſonant with the ſpirit of thoſe ear- 
lier ages, when a Village, that contain'd' a Heroe, would have riſen at 
once to an ideal — 
+ Apollo. 
Huypſeus, in the tent Facher of 3 who was King of the Lapi- 
the; the fabled Savages in heathen, and the primeval Emigrants of Am- 
bition in ſcriptural records. 


PYTHIAN ODE 1%. 


Embow'r'd in Pindus' ſacred vale of yore 
This Son to Peneus' bed the Jovely. + Naiad bore. 


"EPODE I. 


Daughter of Farth thy ev'ry charm, 
Queen of the love-inſpiring —_— 
Claims the ſage leſſon of a fondling Sire 
Nor thine with houſewife toil to ſtray 
The changeful web's meand'ring way, 
Or wake to feſtal ſcenes the looſe deſire, 
Soul of aſſociate Mirth 1 thy taſk to rear 
The glitt ring falchion, and the brazen ſpear, 
Death to the ſavage beaſt - thou, guardian ſhield, 
Giv'ſt o'er the rich paternal field 
The lowing herd ſecure to roam; 
Quit'ſt the ſoft /umbers of the regal Dome, 
Sweeter, as leſs indulg d; thy cheerful fight 


Hails from the mountain's brow Aurora's orient light. 


s TRO HE u. 
He, the bright- hair d God of Day, 
Darting wide his rapid ray, 
Beheld thy dauntleſs virgin-force 
Check the proud Lion's fullen courſe; : 


by (4 Reft 
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I Creuſa i is expreſſed in the Original. 
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9a PYTHIAN ODE IX. 


Reft of its ſtore the Quiver's pride 
Hung unavailing by thy ſide. 
To Chiron with impatient breaſt 
He flew, and thus the Sage addreſs'd : 
© Haſte, ſon of Phillyras, and view | 
© Haſte from thy rev'rend cave's retreat, 
© A Woman's /oul of fire to greet, 
* Whoſe ſteps the height of Fame purſue, 
Manly, and mild |—oh Seer, admire Þ 
No danger awes, no labors. tire; 
0 Strength i in her frame, and Beauty in her face: 
© Oh | ſpeak the gen rous Maid, of more than mortal 


race | 


As " MOI 


Speak the bleſs d Pair, N facred loves 
Gave o'er yon Mountains brow her charms 

To grace the hortor-glooming proves, | 

And taught the rugged lore of Arms ! 

Be mine in Tranſport's genial hour _ 

To taſte thy ſweets, thou virgin-flow” 11 _ 

Yield, Chiron, yield the envy 'd grace, * 10 

The placid ſmile o 'erlpreads + his face, 5 


And 


1 — "W no doubt muſt have been induced to beſtow a ſmile 


(of pity) on this amorous Speech of Apollo, whom Ze adviſes not to be 
impatient 


PYTHIAN ODE 18, 


And thus He opes his mighty mind: 
© Perſuaſive H/i/dom has ber keys reſign d, 
© Great God of Day; a Lovzx's notes impart 
Hier ſoothing treaſures to the Maiden's heart. 
© This, ye Pow'rs, your happier plan | 
* Thine too, fighing flatt'rer, Man 
£ Love's hoping, hopeleſs wiſhes to employ, 


5 


© Breathe the fond vow, and wait expectant of the joy ! | 
EPODE u. 1 

0 Thou, Light x. Truth, has (204 bonndlef eye | ; 

© 'Thro' all her veils can falſchood fpy, 1 

© Thy boſom feels Affection's milder flame ; 11 
Whoſe warmth the modeſt in d, 9 
And with the voice of Joy requir d, 1 

© Whence ſprang the beauteous Vvtary of Tome 1 = 

© Thou, who enthron' d in high propbetic ſtate, * 
Each thought 0 erlooking, and pervading Fate, | 9 
© Canſt pierce the ſecret gloom ] the fragrant ſhow'r, 4 
6 * Whoſe bloſſoms. ſtreak the vernal hour | 3 
is ER hy «lair COR 3 
inpatient in his hopes of ſuccefs, though in the ddd of 0s Con 1 
nurn Oration the Deity is driven vo an immediate, ufudly the moſt 1 
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96 FPV THI AN. OU DR ER. 


Innum'rous, thou can'ſt trace, the ſand 
© By winds; and waves'wide-ſcatter'd o'er the ſtrand ;, 
© Exch future ſtenewhonte iffning to the Day: 
—  Yetſhall my feeble power thy doom of Love diſplay! 


4 1 


81 ST ROCHE III. 90 


6 T his the vale; thy tranſport” 8 lot! 
© Here thou bind'ſt the nuptial knot 
* Sacred to Jove the + genial bow'rs 
For Thee expand their waſte of flow'rs ; 
- © Here'ſhall thy City's fav'rite Queen 
© View. from her hills th encircling ſcene | 
Of fertil fields, from Thera's reign | 
* 60 Thy ſubjects ruſh; while Libya's plain 
© Receives with no unwilling arms 


0 * N eng of Glory ; 3 Crown Id 1 : gold. 


* + wy 4% ws AH& 


+ Lybia, which was conſecrated to Jupiter Ammon, is well known to 

have been plac'd, from ancient freedom of conſtruction, for the whole 
Continent of Africa. 
The Paraphraſe to the Oxford Pindar introduees Battus (a prede- 
ceſſor of the Conqueror, who gives riſe to this Ode) as tranſporting to 
Lybia a Colony of the Iſland Thera. The Text more readily points 
to Apollo, who gives riſe to this Addreſs from the old Semi- ſteed. 


— 


PVYVTHIAN ODE IX. 


All of zby wiſh-Cyrene's charms. 
© Lur'd by her ſway the Patriot draws 
© For public weal h impartial Laws: 

© Here vegetative life her fruits expands, 

And for the nobler chace Beaſts roam the ſylvan 
Lands. | 


ANTISTROPHE Hl. 


* Thou, Earth, receive the God-like Boy, 
And ſmiling from your radiant Throne 
Ve Hours, deſcend-- the Mornzxs Foy 
Take, and protect him, as your own | 
© Your downy lap his infant feat, | 
© Soft-flowing,”*mid your kiſſes ſweet 
* Wrap'd with the Pow'rs his roſy lip 
The pure, nectareous fount ſhall ſip; 
_ © Himſelf a God, whoſe ample ſway 
* Great ev'n as Jove's, or thine, thou Orb of Day ! 
Pride of thy Country, to each friend a friend, 
Thine with fond eye the fleecy charge to tend ; 
© Thine the Huntſman's rapid toil ; 


* Thine to till the grateful ſoil :. 
5 2 
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9% PYTHIAN ODE 1X. 


© Such + Ariftzus' doom 1—the Centaur ſaid, 
And all the ! ſcene in all its ne diſplay d. 


drop m. 


No ke no ſtay | *tis Love inſpires, 

And ardor wings the 4 God's deſires: 
Joy wooes the preſent, not the future day ; 

Thy Couch's Gold-encircled ſtate, 

Oh Libya, feels the genial weight, 
Fair City, boaſting thy Cyrenc s ſway, 
Who weav'ſt the Vicor-meed; to Pythia's plain 
Ev'n now my Warrior calls the ſounding ftrain ! 
His native Ile the conſecrated theme; 

Where Fortune ſheds her vernal ſtream 

To cheer the budding flow'rs of Worth. 
Oh! mark thy fav'rite Son, auſpicious Earth, 


Mark 


+ From the liſt of various ixctiendes poſſeſs d by Aviſtæus, added to 
the tenor of the Text itſelf, it may be conjectur d, that Pindar, when in- 
troducing a more general application of the Name by mankind, aim'd at 
a pun, deriving it from aer © as alluding, in the perſon of Ariſtazus, to the 
beſt of Men. 

4 The Original intimates, that the Gods never delay the proſecution 
of their ſchemes ; the ſame may be ſaid of Men, eſpecially where. the pur- 
ſuits are thoſe of wickedneſs. 

* Teleſicrates, Heroe of the Ode. 


PYTHIAN ODE IX gg 


Mark !---while + a Siſter points his deed of Arms, 
She hails thy happier land of Beauty's blooming 
Charms. | 


STROPHE IV. 


Where unnumber' d Virtues glow, 
Richeſt Hymns of Praiſes flow | 

Truth's long-labor' d line to hear, 
Wiſdom ſcarce deigns Attention's ear. 

+ Who ſeize the Zephyr's fav'ring hour 
Securely wait the tempeſt's low'r. 

$ Heros, the Theban gates confeſs'd, 
That Prudence rul'd Tay dauntleſs breaſt, 
What time o'er great Alcides' Hoſt 
Fierce brandiſhing the Sword of Fate 

* The Tyrant frown'd avenging hate : 


Tay triumph cruſh'd his ſavage boaſt. 
U | Thou 


+ The Iſland Delphos, where the Pythian Games were celebrated, in 
which the preſent Triumph was obtain'd. 

+ The proverb in Pindar may be explain'd by our own Counſel to 
© take Time by the forelock ;' the literal meaning of the Greek is © Op- 
portunity has, or poſſeſſes the head, or command of every thing alike.” 

§ Tolaus. 

* Euryſtheus, the fabled perſecutor of Hercules. The text alludes 
to the Heraclidz, amongſt whom Jolas was a principal Heroe, and ob- 
tain'd a temporary renewal of Youth, merely that he might inflict his 
vengeance upon Euryſtheus, He is recorded to have immediately af- 
terwards expir'd, and receiv'd his burial, as aſſerted in the Original, and 
copy'd in the Oxford Paraphraſe. 


100 PYTHIAN ODE NX. 


Trov ſmil'ſt in Death's ſerener doom, 
| Faſt by the + Warrior's kindred tomb 
By Theba's Friendſhip to the Gus decreed, 
Who thro' her ſpacious realms had urg'd the ſnowy 
ns '  - 


ANTISTROPHE Iv. 
Hail | Heay'nly-favor'd Bride | whoſe love 
Crown'd with a Son th eternal Sire | 
And gave the mortal Arms to prove 
An Offspring, fluſh'd with Glory's fire] 
Lives there, who ſpurns Alcides' claim ? 
Not nis the envy'd rolls of Fame. 
Nor His, whoſe Genius dares not lave 
In Dirce's ſoul-inſpiring wave, 
Nurſe of “ th' aſſociate Boy the Muſe 
For You her unexhauſted theme renews, 
Theme of her wiſh, the taſk of virtue's praiſe--- 
Expand, ye Siſter-Three, the facred lays, 
Flaſhing 


+ Kindred not only as to affinity of Birth, but as to ſimilarity of Ex- 
ertions in the Games of Greece, the Text giving to Amphitryon. the Epi- 
thet of Charioteer, in which province his deſcendent Teleficrates ex- 
celled. 

jupiter by the Fable adopted in the Oxford Paraphraſe was Father of 
Hercules by Alcmena ; Amphitryon is concluded to have produc'd the 
Twin-brother Iphicles. The Birth of Caſtor and Pollux is conge=- 
nial with this whimſical tale. 


PYTHIAN ODE IX. 101 


Flaſhing o'er th ingenuous page 
All th'Enthufiaſt's boundleſs rage 
_ Zgina, Thou, and Thou, much-honor'd Earth, 
Which hold'ſt a Niſus' Shade, avow the + three-fold 


EPODE IV. 


Crowns of the Victor's native ſoil. 
His the full Conqueſt's various toil, 
That ſhuns th'inglorious penury of Song ! 
Ye, for the public weal who glow, | 
Ev'n thou, his unrelenting Foe, 
Oh | join, tis Virtus bids, th'applauding throng ! 
| $he points the dictate of + the billowy Seer: 
© Still, though ye loath the Man, his worth revere ; 
* Worth, which confirms, fair Juſtice for his guide, 
© His inmoſt Soul's faperior pride. 


VU 2 | | I 


+ Teleſicrates pointed out in this commendation obtain'd three tri- 
umphs at Megarz on the pot, adjoining to which Niſus a wreſtler on 
record was interr'd. 


+ Nereis utter'd this orodept, and whatever gave riſe to his ſagacity, 
it would do honor to the underſtanding, and praiſe of thoſe, who pro- 
feſs Chriſtian purity. The Judge, who in our milder kingdom inſolently 
puniſhes the Man, and not the crime, is unworthy of that ſeat, which as 
he may be concluded to have procur'd, he proves by this conduct, that 
he maintains, upon principles of - dependent corruption. 


PYTHIAN ODE IX. 


I know thee Victor of the plain, 
Where chaſte Minerva holds her fav'rite reign ; 


Thee, for whoſe Smiles the Virgin's love-ſick 
Heart, 


The readier Matrons ſpin the pois'nous web of Art. 


STROPHE v. 
Bright to thy enraptur'd eyes 

Glory rears th'Olympic prize | 

To Corinth's many-winding ſhore 
Thy Lisya adds her deathleſs ſtore ; 
To quench her thirſt of praiſe the Muſe 
Thy fount, ſoft Helicon, purſues. 
Some magic hand my Soul inſpires | 
Again the Sons of virtuous Sires 

Wreſt the fair Meed of Worth divine! 
To gain the lovely-treſſed Fair 

They ply the Suitor's anxious care; 
Sweet Daughter of the monarch-line 
She grac'd her native realm—in vain 
The wiſhful Lovers' kindred Train, 


The beſt, the greateſt woo'd her to their arms , 
In vain the Stranger ſigh'd for Beauty's matchleſs 


charms, 


PYTHIAN: ODE IX. 


ANTISTROPHE v. 
Alike they vow eternal Truth 
Eager to crop the Virgin-flow'r ; f 
The * Father waits to Valor's Youth 
The Tranſports of the nuptial hour. 
From Argos bow'rs a Danaus Name 
Had ſtamp'd th'illuſtrious rolls of Fame, 
Twas His ere life's maturer Day 
To light the Torch's genial ray 
+ O'er many a Daughter's bed—his place 
Each Suitor claims in Glory's Race 
Urg'd by the parent-nod to Toils of might ; 
Proofs of the rapid Foot's conteſted flight. 
His who boaſts the Triumph's pride, 


His to take the fav'rite Bride! 
Such 


* The Anceſtors of Teleſicrates, according to the Oxford paraphraſe, 


were kinſmen of Alcidamus, one of the Competitors for Barce offspring 
of Antæus. 


+ The Original modeſtly limits the number of Danaiis's daughters to 
eighty- eight. Virtue lies in three times three,“ as our ſatiriſt expreſſes 
himſelf on the ſubject of magic influence. It is but Juſtice however to 
- obſerve, that many of theſe Females might have in reality been principal 
Maidens of his dominions, for whom from a ſpirit of hoſpitable policy 
he might with the affection of a Father have provided Huſbands, who 
from the temptation of a dowry were probably excited to heroic rival- 
ſhip, 10 Jeſs than from regard to the Ladies. 


1% PYTHIAN ODE IX. 
Such was the Libyan will! the Warrior's Heart 
Devour'd the lure of Love gainſt Courage aim'd by 
VA | 


EPODE v. 


Thrice happy Virgins, doom'd to prove 
The Conqu'ror in the Man, ye love 

Plac'd the fair prizes at the deſtin'd Goal 
Yourſelves his gen'rous ardor crown, 
Goal of his bliſs 1 Here wiſh renown,” 

The Father ſaid, and rous'd the Heroe's ſoul ; 

© Be urs the Bride, of ample ſtrength poſſeſs'd 

Who leaps, who ſnatches firſt the Virgin-veſt I 

* ''T'was thine ſuperior in the meaſur d courſe - 
With all a Lover's headlong force 

To graſp the lily-hand | th'incircling train 
Low from their ſteeds avow thy reign ; 

For thee aſſiduous pluck the leafy ſpoil, 

Whoſe Triumphs oft” to Fame had * ah God- 
like toil. 


* Alexidamus, kinſman of thoſe Heroes, whe ſued in his behalf for 
the hand of Barce, is Victor in this amorous conteſt. The preſent re- 
cord may be eſteem'd to have given riſe to the race of Atalanta, though 
the © Golden Apple' diverts the latter fable to a different conſtruction in 
a MORAL view. Atalanta, it may likewiſe be remembered, ran herſelf, 
and ſuffered in the nature of things an intentional defeat, as ſhe had other- 
wiſe loſt a good huſband, and poor Hippolytus muſt neceſſarily have 
been out of breath with his running, and his ſpeech together, 
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IIippocleas of Theſſaly is ſubject of the preſent Ode, to which 
his Vickory in the * doubled courſe of the Chariot gave occaſion ; 
that in particular obtain'd at the Pythian Games, though a 
Triumph in the Olympic Games is occaſionally commended. 
Phricias is introduc'd as a principal figure in this portrait of 
Glory from the example, with which his own actions in the two 
ſeveral games inſpired his ſon. A Digreſſion in the piece in- 
curs the cenſure of our Poet's Scholia, as impertinent and in- 
elegant ; but it may rather be concluded a beauty, from its 
manifeſt connection with the Ode, for Perſeus, who gives riſe 
to the digreſſion, was origin of the Hippoclean line; it alludes 
likewiſe to ancient genuine Hiſtory, howeves involy'd in the 
fables of Grecian Mythology ; and it laſtly conveys ſome 
excellent leſſons of Morality. Thorax, Friend of Hippo- 
cleas, cloſes the Dramatis perſonæ, with his incouragement 
of Pindar to the preſent compoſition, in praiſe of the Man, he 
lov'd. h ; 


*The J,&vao was the Courſe in which the antient Stadium was doubled, the 
race was from the ſtarting- place to the Goal, and from the Goal to the ſtarting- 
place. As this meaſure of ground is alloted to the Chariot-race, it may ſeem al- 
moſt neceſſary to conſtrue it circuitous, rather than long. They ſet out one way, 


and return'd another. The danger, when many Chariots contended, muſt other- 
wiſe have been conſiderable. 


PYTHIAN ODE X. 


INSCRIBED TO 


* 


HIPPOCLEAS, of Theſſalia, Charioteer. 


S TROPH E. 


HRICE hail ! fair Sparta's land! 
And Thou, Theſſalia's happier band | 
Alike Alcides was your Sire, 
Alike ye caught th'enthuſiaſt fire, 
That ſpreads unbounded o'er the Warrior-Train | 
Nor mine th'intemp'rate boaſt | 
Thy Triumph, + Hzzoe, Pythia's Hoſt 
Thy own Theſſalia wooes through all her reign : 
Rous'd by their voice I ftrike the votive ſtrings, 
Fair Honor's ſacred praiſe the Muſe ſpontaneous ſings. 


> HR: ANT I- 


+ Hippocleas was a ſubject of Aleva intimated in the Original to have 
been King of Theſſaly at this period; the Poet particularly introduces 
Pelinnzum, a City of that kingdom ; probably becauſe his Heroe de- 
riv'd his birth from the place. 
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1566 PYTHIAN ODE X. 
""ANTISTROPHE TI. 

 His---Conqueſt's various taſte ! 

His, by th'ingenuous Council grac'd, 

* Sage Arbiters of ſkill, to prove 

Parnaſſus' Fame-inſpiring Love, 

Whoſe heights the Victor of the Courſe reſound * 

| | | | Thou, Phœbus, mid the gen'rous ſtrife 
=  Beam'fſt on his Morn, his Eve of Life; 
A Gop's full impulſe fires the Chief renown'd ; 
Expanded Worth | Thou giv ſt him to diſplay 


Pure Virtue's in-born flame, that points a Father's way 


EPODE I. 


To Glory; mark Olympia's field r 
See ! to + his War-delighting Arms 
* The 


* The Amphictyones in the Original are the well-known. referees 
delegated from neighb' ring States for the deciſion of differences, which 
might occaſionally ariſe in the Grecian Games, and by their Cryer 
they proclaim'd the Conqueror. They were Truſtees for the reputation 
of Adventurers, equal in antient eſteem to that property, for the mainte- 
nance or uſurpation of which, modern Character is wantonly ſacrific'd by 
VENAL Barriſters, licens'd by Jvpoxs, whoſe office is to forbid incroach- 
ment upon either of thoſe poſſeſſions. The Amphictyones received 
their appointments in conſequence of acknowledg'd merit. Theſe Fudges 
-were created by the reverence of the People, and were neceſſarily delicate 
in their determinations, as any abuſe would be ſucceeded by their re- 
-moval. " 

} This is a compliment to the father of our Heroe ; the praiſes of 


the 


, — * 


PYTHIAN ODE X. 105 


The Foe a, twofold Conqueſt yield, 
Where Pythia ſpreads her verdant Charms ! 
Swiftneſs arm'd with ſteady force 
Wing'd his foot's triumphant courſe : = 
Yet FoxTunt, ſmile o'er their declining Days, 
And ſhow'r thy fav'rite wealth, the wealth of ſacred 
praiſe | 


STROPHE IL 


Nor ſmall on Grecia's plain 
| Your lot of Joys, ye hallow'd Train ! 
Ne'er may the ſullen voice of Fate 
Call forth thy Storms, celeſtial Hate; 
To Truth, and to her Vot'ries ſtill be Kind! 
Thrice happy ſcenes his toil preſage, 
(They live in Wiſdom's grateful page !) 
] boſe Virtue, inmate of a gen'rous mind, 
Fluſh'd with th'unfading wreaths of Glory's land, 
Gives ſwiftneſs to his foot, and vigor to his hand. 


ANT I- 


the former are enlarged through the whole of the ſucceeding Strophe, 
and in a portion of the Antiſtrophe, ts 
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108 PYTHIAN ODE X. 
ANTISTROPHE u. 
A dauntlefs Sox he rears, 
The pride, the comfort of his Years, 
To pluck the Laurel of Renown : 
_. Taiz alike the Pythian Crown | 
Tring ev'ry Joy, that blooms beneath the Skies. 
Let, Chieftain, know, thy loftier Plan 
Neer ſoars beyond the reach of Man ; 
Thy Fame's dread Voyage cloſes o'er my Eyes. 
+ Earth's utmoſt Gades lands thee from the Main; 
And ſay, what ſtep can paſs her HyezzzorE ax reign ? 


| E PO PDE II. 
Such, ſuch thy tranſports, rev rend 8A, 
In feſtal pomp by Perſeus trod, | 
Wuost ſons the wand'ring Warrior greet, 
Rich victims bleeding to their God | 


Honor'd 


þ Gades was the extreme boundary of ancient Voyages ; as the Hy- 
perborean Regions were of ancient Journeys :--So ſays the Oxford Para- 
phraſe ! Reverence of Navigation conſecrated the former; and in the earlier 
Emigrations of Mankind to the Kingdoms of Greece were the ſource of 
Veneration for the /atter. They are each elegantly repreſented. by Pin- 
dar, as the bourne of illuſtrious Exertions; the cloſe to a. life of, reputa- 


tion, 
l Jus on the brink of Orellana's ſtream 


Th untutor'd Indian dreams of happier worlds 


Behind the cloud-top'd Hill ! 
The Day of Judgment; Camb, Prize-Poem. 1757 


PYTHIAN ODE X. 109 
Honor d Hecatombs ! the Rite 
Sacred to the Pow'r of Light ! 
Hark the loud choral Song !---* his conſcious Face 
Smiles, in the ſcene of Blood their pious Zeal to trace. 
$TROPHE HI. 
Not but thy taſk, with ſoft control 
Oh! Muſe, to harmonize their Soul! 
For THERE the Virgin's Charms inſpire, 
Tarrs ſweetly breathes the rapt'rous Lyre ; 
The ſhrill Pipe vibrates to the voice of. Joy. 
The Laurel's ſplendid verdure ſpread, 
Lov'd Chaplet, o'er the feſtal head; 
The ſocial hours of mirth their thoughts imploy : 
Diſeaſe, nor all-deftroying Age they know; 
Far from the toil of Arms their life's ſerener flow 
ANTISTROPHE III. 
Sinks to the vale of peace. 
They bid thy vengeful ardor ceaſe, 
Stern Juſtice, while a Perſeus breaſt 
Breathes other wiſh, than downy Reſt, 
Brave 
Apollo may be efteem'd wildly introduc'd in the text to this ſcene 
of extravagant delight; however an Heathen Deity might have experienced 
a ſavage ſati famtion on a view of ſacrifices complimentary of himſelf. 
The modern reader ſmiles at the preſent tale, and turns familiarly to 
the whimſical puniſhment inflicted by the God himſelf upon Midas, 


the Chief Juſtice of Phrygia, for a Folly, not equal to his own. © Cur 
Deus auriculas Aſini petat?” 
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x PYTHIAN ODE X. 


Brave Offspring of the * Gold- incireled Bride, 
Minerva's ſmile hy footſteps led 
_ Theſe manſions. of the bleſs'd to tread ; 
Gave thee to cruſh the Gorgon's baleful pride; 
Whole treſſes weave the Dragon's various breed, 
And mark the grizly front, that sTrowy death decreed. 


EF 2 D E III. 
Nor yet, ye ſober Sages, ae | 
That reaſon ſpurns th Hiſtoric lore |! 
A God, a God o'errules the theme 
+ Drop (He commands !) the buſy Oar. 
Furl your Sails, your Anchor weigh ! 


Rude Rocks lurking for their prey 
Heave mid the ſurge.---The fragrant flow'r of praiſe 
Still to the tuneful Bee luxuriant ſweets diſplays. 


e 

* Danae's Amour, fabled in the text, has been realiz d in every age 

by the application of this Metal, which, as it has been infamouſly 
over- valued in moſt, has been prodigally ſacrific'd to Love-purſuits. 


The Poet very happily protects the incredibility of this Expedition 
of Perſeus by deducing it from the influence of a God, and may there- 
fore be preſumed amply juſtifiable in his conſequential directions to in- 
eredulous Objectors to check their cenſures with the prudence of the 
Mariner, who weighs Anchor, leſt his Veſſel ſhould be driven upon la- 
tent Rocks: from this Metaphor the Poet ſlides to another fav'rite one 
deriv'd from Flow'rs, rear'd to the praiſe of Valor, and introduces him- 
ſelf as a Bee, ſipping the various ſweets, not partially confining its taſte 
to 2 ſolitary Plant, 


PYTHIAN ODE X. LIL 


STROPHE 1V. 
And You, ye votive Throng, 
Peneus' verdant banks along 
Bid Echo's love the notes proclaim : 
Fair VIRrUE wakes the deed of Fame, 
Ne'er droops the ſacred Muſe, which Vigtus 
warms. | andre wid hobo | 
Be nts, Theſſalia's heav*n-born grace, 
O'er Youth o'er Age the loftier place 
For Him, ye Virgins, fpread your luring Charms ; 
An Heroe's Heart be yours : Ye fickle Fair, 
Quit for his matchleſs Worth your boſoms' ev'ry care | 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


While keen deſires control, 

Impatience ſpurs the vig'rous ſoul 

To wooe, to ſeize its darling prize, 
V hoſe radiance burſts upon the eyes: 

—PBewild'ring miſts obſcure. the“ future hour. 
Tis MINE with envy'd lot to prove : 
Pure Friendſbip's hoſpitable Love; 
Cheer'd with her {mile the votive ſtream to ſhow'r : 


She 


The Text ſpecifies a Tear; the expreſſion may argue the readineſs 
of Pindar to accede to his friend's requeſt of commending the Conqueror, 
without wiſhing to defer his celebration, till a future occaſion called 
forth his exertions.. 


are 7 


EE 88 


112 PVYVTHIAN ODE X. 


She yokes the Courſer to the Muſe's Car ; 
; Lov'd by the Chief yu loves, ſhe guides Nm to the 


war. 


EPODE IV. 


By Lydia's animated Stone 

Oh! Gold, thy genuine treaſure glows, 

The Mind with ſeeds of Virtue ſown 

In Honor's field expanded blows. 

Such, fraternal Worth! whoſe Zeal 

Guards with Laws the public Weal : 

Ye 6o0D, ye GREAT, the Sceptre's ſacred reign 

Is yours; for youss to bleſs a willing, ſubject train. 


+ This Antiſtrophe cloſes in the original with © You (Thorax) lov- 
ing the Friend, who loves you, and benevolently leading the Leader.” 
Which latter phraſe may be concluded to refer to the foregoing Meta- 
| phor of © yoking the Car of the Pierides by Thorax,” in which Hip- 
pocleas was ſeated, and guided the Horſes, under the inſpiration 


or by the influence of Thorax. The cxpreflion 1 is poetical, and borrow'd 
from the Grecian chariot-race, 
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ELEVENTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


Thraſycleas of Thebes is the Heroe of the preſent Compoſition, to 
which his recent Victory in the Foot-Race of the Stadium gives 
occaſion ; the Triumphs of his Father are inſinuated, and 
thoſe likewiſe which diſtinguiſhed his earlier Anceſtors. The 
Ode, it is obſervable, ſets out with an Addreſs to Semele and 
Ino, whoſe amorous Adventures have been celebrated by other 
Poets, both of Greece and Rome. This Addreſs, as offered 
to perſonages, who exiſted at a primeval period, more imme- 
diately vindicates a digreſſive Tale, in which ſeveral diſtin- 
guiſhed Characters of Heatheniſm are delineated. To ſuch 
original Anecdotes the fabled Heroes of more remote an- 
tiquity are added at the concluſion of the Ode; in which mo- 
ral ſentiments are interſpers'd, more happily, as conducing to 
.diminiſh the dryneſs of the Matter, which conſtitutes the 
piece, | . 
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PYTHIAN ODE XI. 


INSCRIBED TO 


TH RASYDEEUS the — 
Youthful Adventucer intheFoot-Race of the Stadium. 


* - 
8 A 


s T* O n K 


AUGHTER of T hebes 5 immortal Sire 


Aſſociate of th'ztherial I rain, 
Thou + Victim to the Thund rer fire, 

+ And thou with Nereids in the billowy Main 
Who lov'ſt to ſport ! with conſcious pride. 
dux calls !—attend the c00-1.1xs bride, 


Y 2: | Grac'd 


ix Cadmus was father of { Semele, and of f Ino, who caſt herſelf . 
long into the Sea, and from Suicide became the Goddeſs Leucothoe z 
though the latter Name may be merely an Epithet. 
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116 - PYTHIAN ODE XL 


W : — oo — —— I7 PM 


— wraandeddbandeta 


Grac'd with the Son's unconquer 'd Might! 
She calls to lov'd “ Iſmenus' hill, 
Where apyecrated Preafurey fl 
The * thrice-honor d by the Pow'r of Light. 
OT 441492 M1 
ANTISTROPRHE LI. 
This, this the calm, pröpkttib Seat, 
Where Oracles their God proclaim ! 
Daughters of Harmony, who greet 
With ſounds, that never die, the liſts of F ame, 
gSee Hereines urg'd by:Tonqueſt' © Toil ! 
See Themis o'er her fav'rite Soil, 
Her Delphos, ſhed a Pythian ray 
The Plain, where Juſtice ſmiles on Worth, 
Where Truth avows her native Earth, 
oh! cloſe with Daß hos' ' praiſe the Eve of 


. g, 10 hot. 


f Day 


rob E. 


Her be Thebes e Letland 1 
And CAFTRA Fine ber dauntlef Bands ! 


And 


7 Upon the hill, called Iſmenus, a Temple was erected to Apollo. 
The Original particularizes Tripods; Veſſels employed in ſacri- 
fices, and ſtanding ph. Py . N T 5 carming ma- 


4 donare. 


SIM 075% 


PYTHIAN ODE XL 


And urs, my + Hzros's triumphs ſhine, 
High 'mid the bright paternal Line ; 
For + His the third congenial Crown 
In fertit uzaps he woo'd renown, 

To Pylades beloy'd nos ſubjects bend, 

And own. a Soy reign in Oreſtes friend. 


STROPHE H. 
+ Oreſtes, with a penſive Joy, 
While a poor ſlaughter d Father dies, 
I ſee thy Nurſe's love employ 
Each Art to ſnatch thee from a Mother“ 8 eyes 
Dark was the murd'rer's—woman's plan. 
Thy Daughter, thine, * ill-fated Man, 
Drops to the foul, relentleſs ſword |! 
Yes | Murd'rer, Woman ! Acheron's gloom 
Inwraps her Innocency” s bloom: 


And ſee! ſhe — the j Joins thy —_ Lord! 


AN T I- 
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+} Thraſydæus. 

+ In the Region of Phocis our Heroe's Father obtain'd two Vifto- 
ries in the Pythian Games, to which 3 prafycrus added a third, te 
complete the reputation of the family. 

$ This digreſſion contains an hiſtorical variety, convey'd in no un- 
worthy terms of poetical deſcription. The ſacrifice of Iphigenia, (ſub- 
je of the next Antiſtrophe) is an affecting ſcene i in 1 Poet, as It buen 
been peculiarly recorded in the Painter. 
* Priam, Father of Cafſandra, 
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PYTHIAN'ODE xf. 


4 ANTISTROPHE 1 


Say ! Wretch, what vengeance urg'd the Deed ? 
'Twas Iphigenia's laſt, laſt figh 

Doom'd for her Country's weal to. bleed, 

Piteous to bleed beneath a foreign Sky ? 

Or ſay, did Treachery's venom roll 

Full thro' thy deep defigning ſoul, 

That throb'd forbidden Joys to prove ? 


A Stranger's Arms! deteſted Crime! 


Ye Brides, in Youth's impaſſion d prime 


Ve ever loath d the breach of nuptial Love 


EPO DE UI. 
Hark ! to the fields of Air 
Loquacious Hoſts thy Guilt declare! 


Quick as her Ear is Cenſure's Tongue, N 5 
Nor Wealth is barr'd to Envy's Song: 


The Text expreſſes the Abhorrence of young Wives (in the Days 
of Pindar) from a violation of the marriage-Contract. It was at that 
earlier period eſteem'd a ſacred union, a material link in the chain of mar- 
tial policy. Intereſt, or ſomeleſs exceptionable conſideration, influen- 
ces modern Choice ; and when ſuch the Guides, what happineſs. can be ' 
expetted ? They Two are rarely one Fleſh.” | 


PYTHIAN- ODE XI. 119 


While they who tread Life's humbler Vale 

Hide, though they feel, th'injurious Tale. 
Enough for Græcia's Chief I he fell, he dy'd, 
His Country * his wiſh) a a Grave wy" d. 


S TROPHE III. 


For Thee, thou lov'd 4 prophetic Maid, 
I drop the Tear; a Sire could weep 
For thee, when Troy, in ruin lay d, 
Deplor'd her ravag'd Domes, her Warriors ſleep. 
"Twas + mis, the youthful fillet ſpread 
To deck the future Heroe's head, 
To ſeek the haunt of ſocial age 
Beneath Parnafſus' fide---of Arms 
A MoTusx felt the rude alarms ; 
Thou, Thou, Apurr'RER, bow' fl to filial rage |! 


AN T 1- 


Jp. - Caſſandra. 

"+: Oreſtes in the uſual Conſtrufion of the Text, viGted the Sage, 
Strophius ; a name, diſcuſſed in the Annotations. 
 *® Zpiſtheus ; whoſe criminal intercourſe with Clytemneſtra, Mother of 
Oreſtes, might poſſibly have been fabled from her political intrigues to 
thwart the lineal deſcent of her Son, either from a faſhionable ha- 
tred of his Father, or to ſerve the purpoſes of her own ambition, 
This milder conſtruction may be acceded to, when the preceding 
ag upon the ſpirit of goſſiping malevolence is attentively conſi- 
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120 PYTHIAN ODE KI. 
ANTISTROPRHE m. 
But ah oer Conqueſt's 5 threefold Ways 
Be Friendſhip's helping arm ſupply d) | 
My Soul in wild mzanders ſtrays: 
Once the right path I trod without a guide. 
What envious ſtorm's relentleſs force 
Far, far beyond her deſtin'd courſe 
My bark oer Ocean's ſurge has toſs d 
Yet thine the taſk, fair Virtue's Bard 3 
Give, as thou tak'ſt, the Songs reward: 
No gen'rous Deed of Glory's Sons be loft. 


EPODE III. 
Urge the full Voice of Praiſe ! 


To * HIM, the Pythian Victor, raiſe 
Thy ſacred Hymns, 2he Son proclaim, 
Fluſh'd with the brighter Joys of Fame. 
+ Thy records, Time, atteſt the Toil, 
That grac'd of old Olympia's ſoil : 
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$ A note of refin'd triumph is devoted to this paſſage by the Oxford 

Paraphraſe, in alluſion to Pindar's form of Compoſition by Strophe, An- 

tiſtrophe, and Epode: The text may be more conſiſtently apply'd to three 
ſeparate Victories occaſionally obtain'd by the father of our Heroe. 

»The Father of Thraſydeus 1 is plac'd in the Text, though not ex- 
preſſed by Name. 

+ As Pindar has return'd from his digreſfion,.. in c of Oreſtes, 
which very diſtantly at moſt relates to the Heroe of this Ode, the later 
Anceſtors of Thraſydæus, whoſe actions were amply known, may ſeem 
to be all included in the cloſing verſes of this Epode; to ſuppoſe them 


apply'd 


PYTHIAN ODE X. 121 


See | panting for the palm the Courſers ſpring, 
The Car of triumph to the Goal they wing. 


i 


STROPHE NN. 


Proud of the foot's unrival'd ſpeed 
I ſee them on the plain deſcend, 
From Grecian ardor ſnatch the meed, 
While Delphos ſmiles on Glory's friend. 
+ Oh ! gracious Heav'n, thy bleſſings ſhed, 
Thy humbler bleſſings on my head, | 


Z. Congeniat - 


them apply'd to the Father would greatly diminiſh the propriety of 
our Poet's labor'd apology for having before wander'd from the plan, 
which he had originally propos'd for the commendation of the imme- 
diate. race of Thraſydæus, which ought to be extended, not con- 
trafted.. a F | 


+ I cannot reſiſt the temptation. of paying, by an inſertion of the fol- 
lowing well-known lines, a debt of gratitude to Mr. Cowley, whoſe 
faults have rarely been eſtimated with candor, when compared with his 
beauties, which evince him to have poſlels'd © the Soul of Poetry, im- 
proved by philoſophic ſympathy. 

If &er Ambition did my fancy cheat, 
With any thought, ſo mean as to be great, 

Continue, Heav'n, ſtill from me to remove 

The humbler bleſſings of that life I love. 


Will. the reader of taſte be backward to forget the irregularities of © this 
Son of Pindar, when he feels ſo happy an emulation of the Father's ex- 
cellence ? ; 


12 PYTHIAN ODE XL 


Congenial with the ſcenes, I love 
In life's calm Medium ne er to miſs 
The heart- felt ſweets of purer bliſs; 
Not the ſtern T yrant 8 gilded anguiſh prove 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 

+ Say, Virtue, fainter ſhines the Rofe, 

Whoſe beauties grace retirement's bow r ? 

Guilt, Guilt the ſhade of mis'ry throws 

On Envy's ſelf-conſuming hour. 

Yet He, who ſoars Ambition's hight, 

Undazzled by the glare of Light, 

Feels not his tranſports marr'd by death; 

For him no Terrors crowd the tomb, 

Fav'rites of Fame his Offspring bloom: 
Still lives, the Man no more, the Heroe's breath! 


EFUODE” DB. 
+ Hail ! Chief of antient Worth, 


Whoſe triumphs conſecrate thy birth! | 

| ' | Hail, 

+ The Text may literally be turn'd © I have pledg'd myſelf to cele- 
brate Virtue, though in private life ; the malevolent are uſually puniſh'd 
for their crimes.“ From this we may conclude, that our Poet had his 
reaſonable apprehenſions, that theſe encomiums upon private happineſs 
would be conſtrued into a ſpirit of my _— thoſe in a more ex- 


alted ſtation. 
＋ Iolaus, Son of Iphiclus, 


PYTHIAN ODE XI. 123 


Hail, ev'ry Deed | for thee the Muſe 
Her ſong of melody purſues ; 
Ye * Twin-born Sons, whoſe toils divine 
Avow your Heay'n-deſcended Line, 
Liſten the ſtrain, ye love ye Stars, who glow 
Alternate beams of Heav'n, and Hell betow. 


Z 2 


The concluſion of this Ode ſeems a whimſical relapſe into a di- 
greſſion, little to be wiſh'd, or expected after our Poet's recent recovery 
from a former; it has no connection with the Ode, which would 
more conſiſtently have been cloſed with the moral refleftion at 
the end of the foregoing Antiſtrophe, had not an Epode been requiſite. 
The laſt two Verſes of this compoſition are a meer repetition of Pindar's 
uſual expreſſions, when the Twin Brothers are introduc'd. 
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TWELFTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


A Triumph obtain'd by Midas of Agrigentum in a Conteſt upon 

the Pipe gives occaſion to the preſent Ode. From the con- 
nection preſerv'd by the Poet between the lamentations of her 
fiſters upon the death of Meduſa, and the Hiſtory of Muſic, 
which he introduces through that Channel, it may be gather'd, 
that theſe Siſters were ſkilled in Harmony, and of the Siren 
race, The Ode cloſes with a ſhort moral lecture upon the 
fickleneſs of Fortune, which probably gave riſe to the Cri- 
tic's Idea, that Midas ſplit his pipe during his exertion. The 
reflection may be leſs forc'd, if concluded as a caution to Midas, 
not too forwardly to indulge his talents, and be thereby li- 
ble to exhauſt the reputation, which he now poſſeſſes. 


INSCRIBED 10 


0 © 


FILA YY 


MIDAS, of . 22 


- 


a 


sTRO HE 1. ; 


* H! Thou with richeſt beauties crown 'd, 
Fair Proſerpine' end ground, 
Of Cities matchleſs Queen! 
Whoſe lofty Tow rs embattled . 
Smiles, as the ſilver waters glide, N 
To trace the fertil ſcene. | 
Be thine beneyolent to bow . 
Propitious to my ſuppliant vow * 
Let 
* Agrigentum, the City of Sicily expreſſed by our Poet to have 
been the native reſidence of Midas the Muſician, is deſcrib'd in the 
Text, as ſituated on a hill, overlooking the River of the ſame name, 


which it obtain'd from the City. Syracuſe, as Capital of Sicily, laid 


fairer claim to the compliment of Queen, and has occaſionally receiv'd 
it in the Odes of Pindar. | 


126 PYTHIAN ODE XII. 


Let Heroes, Gods attend on 
While I the Pythian Chaplet yield, 
By Mipas gain'd on Muſic's field, 
I "Pais Harada, chyſfridad] : 
For His the ſoul, whoſe victor- way ' 
Bad Græcia's ſkilful ſons obey ; 
His the lov'd art by Athens' Goddeſs ſhed, 


When firſt, her Egis bore . ſlaughter” d Gorgon's 
© | head: 


ANTISTROPHE I, 


+ Tas Hers to liſten to the moan, 
Pour'd from the Virgin Jſerpents heart, 
To triumph in heir dying groan, —_ 
When Perſeus rear d th'unerring dart 2 
Of vengeance, and a ſiſter's corſe 
Level'd in duſt; his Fate- directed force 
Ruſh'd on the þ Seg-encircled coaſt, 
And quell” d the W 
888 | Monarch, 
I Pallas has been before deſcribed to VE aſſiſted Perſeus in his con- 
queſt of the Gorgon, and is therefore repreſented to glory in its de- 
ſtruction. This Gorgon appears by the text to have been One of 


three Siſters, and on occaſion of its Death the other two uttered me 
vous lamentations, 


+ The Iſland Seriphus, and its Wen z the Montters z in the en- 
ſuing line are the three Gorgons, fabled to have deſcended from Phor- 


CUS, 


PYTHIAN ODE XII. 127 


Monarch, He thy board increas'd 
With the murder d Gorgon's feaſt ! 


A Mother's woes, a Mother's captive charms 
Urg'd on the + blooming Fiend the Son's avenging 


arms. 


STROPHE II. 
A Son (as ancient fables told 


Sprung from an am rous ſhow'r of Gold) 
To crown his vent'rous toil 

Meets the celeſtial * Virgin's aid, 

Whole ſmile the richer ſweets diſplay d 


Of Muſic's facred ſpoil. 


At 


cus. The Ark, or Cheſt, in | which Danaz was incloſed with her Son 
Perſeus was thrown upon Seriphus. 


4 Polydectes, King of Seriphus, when he gave invitations to an 
entertainment directed the Gueſts to bring with them ſome addition to 
the feaſt, or ſome preſent to their hoſt. We learn that this ſame King 
was a Monſter, and a relentleſs Tyrant. The Gorgon's head was the 
offering of Perſeus, who was his captive, as probably were many others. 
From the cloſe of this Antiſtrophe it may be gather'd, that Meduſa had 
been appointed by Polydectes Keeper of Danae ; had ſhe been ſo con- 
ſtituted by Acriſius, father of Danae, ſhe ſeems from her diſpoſition to 
have been capable of taking no ſmall ſhare of Jupiter's yy to her- 
ſelf. © No Confidant is foe to Gold! | 
* Meduſa, whoſe Cheeks are particularly complimented by Pindar, 
vy'd, according to the Scholiaft, with Minerva in beauty; he may 
mean, in her own opinion. Her oppoſition to, or attempt of inveigling 
Perſeus, 


128 PYTHIAN ODE XI. 


At once the ſolemn note ſhe ſwells 
Congenial with the tuneful Yells, 
That ſpake a Siſter's pain, 
Mix'd Melody of woe ! twas Thina. 
With bolder fancy to combine 
The ſweetly-flowing ſtrain !_ 
Inventreſs of each ſocial plan 
Thou gav'ſt the happier boon to Man 
The genuine Laws thy piercing note proclaims, 
Which bind contention's ſoul, and harmonize the 
Games. 
1 
Vet! hark the Reed's protracted round, 
Pluck'd from Cepbiſus hallow'd ſhore ! 
Where ſhines with circling beauties crown'd 
The Cities' boaſt, the Graces' lore. 


- 


And 


Perſeus, protected by that Goddeſs, may be eſteem'd the occaſion, why 
the latter was incenſed againſt her. It may be eſteem'd a whimſical ſacri- 
fice to Poetical enthuſiaſm, that the Ancients ſhould have annex'd ſa 
familiarly to the Charms of Beauty, or ſuperiority of mental endow- 
ments, as attributed to the female ſex, the moſt nuſchievous _ of 
rancor and maleyolence. 

| The Poet here again diſeuſſen the anxiety of the Siſters, on the death - 
of Meduſa. | 

* Ancient, and no leſs modern atchievements have been uſually. uſhered 
in with the ſounds of muſical Inſtruments. And what 1s. glory, or even 
paſtime, independently of noiſe? Minerva was plac'd at the head of many 
bloody puppet-ſhows of Heatheniſm, whoſe Gods were never-failing 


Concomitants, and fomenters of Diſcord. It muſt be confeſs'd, that the 
— variation, 


PYTHIAN ODE XII. 


And hark the Trumpet's brazen ire | 

Such faithful Harbingers inſpire 

The Choral Dance; the martial Toil, 

Fair Plant, which blooms on Virtue's ſoil. 

Joy, thy gifts, that ſmile to-day, 

Sullen Fortune wreſts away! 

Alike thy tranſient clouds, DxeseonDENCE, low r : 

Yet ſure, tho' late, the bliſs of Hope's reviving hour !* 


END or THE PYTHIAN ODES. 


variation made in our (parade) Inſtruments from the riotous Trum- 
pet to the ear-grating Fife, is judiciouſly adapted to the Ideas, and 
particularly ſo to the Jig-Trot of our domeſtic Soldiery, inſpir'd by that 
puny Muſic of leſs robuſt Aſſemblies ! 4 
There is obſcurity in this whole Antiſtrophe. The Saumur Editor 7 
ſays, that Midas had triumph'd in the Panathenzan Games ; on this L 
conſtruction the acre xa may be underſtood to intimate the trumpet 
ſounded by the Heralds before and after a Conteſt, and the concluſion of 
the Piece be preſumed to convey general reflections upon the Chances, 
attending ſtruggles for the prize of Glory, in which a ſuperiority com- 
poſed the Sum of ancient happineſs, 


Aa 


SECOND NEMEAN ODE. 


AR GUM E N T. 


TIMODEMUS the Athenian receives the applauſe of Pindar upon 
his Nemean Victory in the Pancratium, which from its deri- 
vation implies exertion of Strength alone, in oppoſition to Skill, 
as in the Chariot Races, the Pancratium being exhibited on 
Foot. The Ode is concluded with very elegant compliments 
to the anceſtors of Timodemus, whoſe ſeveral Triumphs are 


recorded, * 


* The Editor has ventur'd to affix the title of Stanzas to the five ſeveral divi- 
ſions of the following Verſion. The original 8yJa implies merely a Section of 
Eight Verſes, without regard to-the cloſe of the ſenſe with the eighth line, which 
a Stanza(a word of modern coinage) abſolutely requires. The tranſlation however 
may be obſerv'd to conclude the ſenſe of each ſection with the Eighth verſe, for 
which reaſon the name of Stanza may admit of palliation in the eye of the more 

candid Reader, 


N E ME AN ODE II. 


STANZA I. 


8 from Mzonia's unexhauſted tide 
Full many a Bard haspour'd along 
Th' enthuſiaſt ſtream, while emulating pride 
Opes with the praiſe of Jove the Song; 
Of ſacred Conqueſt thus the dawning ray 
Thy Offspring,“ Athens, caught from Jove; 
Fair Nemea's ſhouts his earlier worth diſplay, 
Fair Nemea, Fame-reſounding Grove, 


STANZA II. 


For He, whoſe Soul purſues with gen'rous fire 
Th'unvary'd line of Glory's race, 

Reflects the luſtre beaming from a Sire, 
His Athens' love, his Athens grace; 


Aa 2 "Tis 


® Timodemus, 


132 NE ME AN ODE I. 


'Tis His to cull from Iſthmia's laurel'd field 
The flow'r, th'unfading flow'r of Fame; 
Thy Son, Timon6us, never deigns to yield 

The Conqueſt of the well-fought Game; 


STANS A BL 
True, as Orion rolls his ſocial courſe 
Where'er the lofty Pleiads ſhine. 
Thus Valor flames with unremitted force 
From. Salamis exhauſtleſs mine 
As Hector felt, on Troy's devoted ſoil 
When Ajax match'd his thirſty ſword ; 
Thus, Timodemus, crown'd by gen'rous toil, 


Thy deed the ſongs of praiſe record. 


STANEZ A N. 
Hail to thy Sires * all-hail their natal + plain |! 
Still, as of old, their Virtues ſound ; 
How ſwell the Triumphs! to rehearſe were vain, 
Unconquer'd Tay, unrival'd found. 
Faſt by Parnaſſus' heav'n-aſpiring hight 
A four- fold meed the Champions bore 
From Pythia's plain ; from Iſthmia's dauntleſs fight 
Proud Corinth yields the doubled ſtore. 


STANZA, 
+ Acharnæ, a ſmall Town in Attica. | 


NEM EAN ODE II. 133 


S TANZ AV. 


Crown'd with the wreath they love, the Victors 
glow 
In good old Pelops' winding ſeats ; 
Nemea, a ſev'nfold prize thy ſmiles beſtow ! 
With richer joys Olympia greets, 
Olympia, parent Earth; awake the ſong, 
To Jove 'tis due, ye grateful Train | 
Four Hero lives, ſoft Muſic's choral Throng / 
Lives, and inſpires the votive ſtrain. 


* Timodemus, immediately after he had obtain'd the Triumph, ce-- 
lebrated in this Ode, ſet out upon his return to Athens, his native City. 
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THIRD NE ME AN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


THE plan of Pindar in this Ode carries a ſimilarity with that, 
which he more generally purſues. Ariſtoclides receives a 
tribute of praiſe from his connection with Ægina, from the 
more ancient, and illuſtrious Heroes ſprung from that 
country, amongſt whom his anceſtors Peleus, Telamon, 
and Achilles are exhibited, with the celebration of whom 
ſome maritime and other adventures of Hercules are inter- 
woven; or rather the latter are admitted, as introductions to 
the former, and the preſent victory of Ariſtoclides cloſes 
the heroic liſt. The more ſocial and milder virtues of the 
Conqueror are included in his prudential equanimity. The 
Poetical Chaplet is fill'd up with two other triumphs; and 
the whole forms a character riſing ſuperior, from a defeat ex- 
perienc'd in earlier youth, to a more uniform diſplay of He. 
roiſm in the maturity of manhood. A conſiderable emolu- 
ment not unfrequently ariſes from a check to the adventurer 
in his firſt career of Ambition. It gives, as it were, a Turn 
to the blood, which from the agitation of impaſſion'd ardor 
is taught to flow in the ſofter channel of Reaſon. 


— 


NEMEAN O D E III. 
To ARISTOCLIDES of Agina, 


VICTOR in the PANCRATIUM. 


S LROPHEL 


HOU Gopptss rev'renc'd, and thou Parent 
lov'd, 
Attend a Suppliant's vow, while Nemea's Toil 
Pants for its feſtal Moon, by Glory mov'd 
Haſte to Zgina's hoſpitable foil! 
See !---where calm Aſopus * ſtrays !_ 
Work Divine, to Hymns of praiſe 
Youthful Bards awake the Lyre ! 
Hark ! the' ſoul their notes inſpire. 
Various the Thirſt of various Meed ! 
+ Partner of Virtue's laurel'd Deed, 
Crown of her Triumphs {wells the living ſtrain, 
Oh | Muſe, where Honor beams, ſtill lead the tuneful 
Train! | 


AN T 1— 
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ANTISTROPHE TI. 
Oh ! touch me with thy ſacred wand, 
Light ev'ry ſpark, that ſlumbers in my ſoul, 
Daughter of Jovs ! to Hu whoſe aweful hand 
O'errules th'ztherial Cloud, the numbers roll! 
Be mine to guide, ye rapt'rous Throng, 
The magic nerve, the vocal Song ! 
With heav'n-born ardor mine to trace 
Each Conqueſt of the fav'rite Ie, 
* Folt ring of old the warrior-Race, 
+ Whoſe Chief at thy protective fmile, 
In Valor's Liſt tho' Fortune's frown he prov d, 


Staind with no foul diſgrace the Country, which he 
lov'd. 


| EPODE I. 
Thine, Victory, tis thine to yield, 
On Nemea's wide- extended field, 
The ſoft Nepenthe to compoſe 
Each throbbing wound, and ſooth his woes ! 
While Beauty's pencil ſhapes his frame, 
His ſtep purſues the paths of Fame 
His 


= The Myrmidons in the Text, v were antient Inhabitants of Egina. 
+ e 
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His matchleſs ſtrength, his mn * ] 
Proclaim a rival of the Sire: 1 
But ah |: what Labors Soothe kilos ay 
mene Alcides' 8 the pillar d * OT 
5 STROPHE I. 1 
, Rear d yk the Heroe-God. the Tiephics tower, 
Trophies of toil o'er Earth's extremer bound; 
Monſters of Ocean bend beneath his Pow'r, 
Ocean, whoſe waves his dauntleſs worth reſound; 
See majeſtic thro' the tide FS 
Glory's ſhip ſpontaneous ride! 
Clos'd the-toil—unwiſh'd return! 
Mark | exhauſtleſs ardor burn! 
The World's wide regions he diſplays ; 
But—wayward ſoars the wing of praiſe | 
To kindred worth, my Soul, the numbers pour! 
Thou, Zephyr-Truth, expand'ſt the bloom of Virtue's 
flow'r. 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Yet not a Stranger's love can charm ; 
Still from yourſelves th'applauſe of Merit ſeek i 
Of old the triumphs of your Race could warm; 
And ſuch in deathleſs ſtrain the Muſe will ſpeak ! 
Hail, Virtue, hail! great PzLevs* ſoul 
'The Monarch' s wood thy full control ! 


»The Original ſpecifies Zacus, and his Kindred, 


B b | | His 
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His arm the matchleſs Jay lin broke, 
And raz'd Iolcus to the ground! | 
No circling Hoſt inſpires the ſtroke ; | 
A Goddeſs' Love his wiſhes crcowu d 
Long ſought i in vain—Revenge, thy * lindred blow 
(The Guide, the Warrior ſmil'd) o'erwhelm'd: the 
_ trait rous Foe. 


EPODE * 


The Warrior, Guide, to Conqueſt” 8 plain 
Who leads Thee 'gainſt+ th'embattled Train, 
That bend the brazen bow—his plan 
Uncheck'd by fear, which palſies Man 
Congenial Virtues brighter ſhine 
Reflected thro' a kindred Line 
Thine, Nature's Scale, ſuperior weight! 

| Meer Precept never ſtamp'd the Great; 

Toil heap'd on Toil the ſlidd' ring ſtep betrays ; 
Worth's myriad-beams they view, and ficken at the 


blaze. 


STROPHE 


This blow was given by Telamon, who attended Hercules to the 
Trojan War with Iolais, Charioteer of the latter; a particular evincing 
that in the earlieſt Ages of Heroiſm the Champion drove not himſelf : 


_ alluſion is frequently made by Pindar to this cuſtom» 


+ Amazons. 
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— 


| STROPHE m 
And us, the golden-treſſed Chief, whoſe ſport, 
What time ſage Chiron taught the lore of Truth, 
With little hands the Hzxor's-taſk to court, 
And riſe the Man in infancy of Youth ; 
- Hrs, to vibrate, ſtern delight, 
Pointed Jav'lin's iron- might 
Swifter than the winds its courſe ! 
Proſtrate Lyons mourn its force, 
Low ſinks the Boar; the fruits of toil 
The Centaur claſp' d, and hail d the il 
Of * cradled Worth—his life's maturer days 
+ Jove's vig'rous Daughters view with rapture, and 
amaze, 


ANTISTROPHE m. 
The treach'rous Net, or fleeter Hound 
He wooes not to the Stap's wnegual Chace; 
Strength wings his ſpeed; the Savage bites the 
ground, 
Such was the Tale, which ancient Records grace 


The 


* Hercules is repreſented in the Text to have performed theſe Feats | 
of heroic barbarity at the Age of ſix Years. 10? 


t Diana and Minerva, who, as fabled to have preſided; the one over 
active Exerciſes, the other over the Field of Arms, muſt be in courſe 
preſum'd patroneſſes of ſo diſtinguiſh'd a Warrior, as Hercules, 
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The Monſter-Sage, with Wiſdom fraught, 
Op'd the firſt Dawn of Jaſon's thought; 
* And His, whoſe ſofter touch of Art 
| Sooth'd the writh'd limb's envenom'd pain; 

He too inſtructs the YouTn, thy heart, 
+ Queen of the ſnowy Arm, to gain: 

The fav'rite Boy the warrior-leſſon charms, 

See ! all his mighty Soul impatient for th' alarms! 


EPODE IM. 
Old Ocean heaves beneath the blaſt ; 
Troy feels her hour of Glory paſs'd, 
'Tis vengeance calls! the clanking ſpear - 
Is Muſic to His Warrior-ear. 
Here Lycia pours ! Here Phrygia's Hoſt 
From ſullen Æthiopia's coaft 
Rear the proud Jav'lin ; in his ſoul 
No ſcantier ſtreams of hatred roll : 
Their King, their MzmNon never more ſhall roam 
His Country's dearer realm, or cheer the 5 kindred 
Dome. 
| $ RO 


* ZXſculapius. 
1 Thetis, Daughter of Nereus in the Text. 
8 The relidenee of Helenus, Uncle to Memno n. 


NEMEAN ODE IL 14 


STROPHE IV. 
Such was the ſolar Light, whoſe beams inſpire 
With richeſt luſtre a congenial Line; 
Sprung from || the God, and worthy of their Sire, 
They ply o'er Nemea's Courſe the toil divine, 
| Hark | the Youths with vocal lays 
Hymn their triumphs gen'rous praiſe ! 
Deeds, that crown their native earth ! 
Mine the Lyre, that wakes to worth ! - 
Hark ! the full Chorus' votive tide 
Rolls to his Iſland's matchleſs pride 
The Bard falls proſtrate at the Pythian fane : 


Experience ſpeaks the Soul, where genuine Virtues 


reign. 


ANTISTROPHE 1V. 

Mid Striplings His the Stripling's glow * 
With riper Manhood His the Taſk of Man 
And His the ſolid wiſdom Years beſtow ! 

All that fair Reaſon graſps, or Earth may ſcan ! 
The fourth, beſt Virtue, - Age, thy prize; 
Each circling ſcene Reflection eyes, 

** Deareſt, as nearer brought---my 5 Friend, 
My Warrior, hail | ſuch worth is thine ! 


The 


| Jupiter mentioned in the Greek. 
$ Ariſtoclides, Heroe of the piece. 
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The bev'rage ſoft of milk to blend 

With Honey's richer ſweets be MINE : 
Thy praiſe, tho' late, Zolian Notes purſue ; 
Thy claim, the Cup that foams with Heliconian Dew. 


EPODE IV. 
High o'er the feather'd flight thy wing, 
Imperial Eagle, dares to ſpring ; 2 
From far thy piercing eyes ſurvey, 
Thy Talons flounce upon the prey 
Streaming with gore---* the raven-brood, 
Hoarſe-clamoring ſcent the reptil food. 
Oh! from the ſplendors of thy throne, 
Bend, Clio, bend, and ſtamp thy own 

Fair Honor's cauſe ! the + three-fold- toils of Fame 

Confeſs the worth, that burns, a purer, veſtal flame. 


 * This paſſage bears a ſtrong reſemblance ta another in the 5th Stro- 
phe of the ſecond Olympic Ode; apply'd to the enthuſiaſtic exertions of 
native Genius, which is there juſtly prefer'd to the vehement loqua- 
ciouſneſs' of vain pretenders to the abilities of thoſe, from whoſe in- 
ſtructions their whole Stock of ſervil Intellects is deriv'd. The laſt 
is characteriz'd by the Raven, the firſt by the Eagle. 

7 The Text ſpecifies the three Victories of Ariſtoclides, here Aluded 
to, namely this Nemean triumph, another at Epidaurus in the Games, 
inſtituted to the Memory of Æſculapius; and the third at Megaræ, call'd 


from its vicinity, according to the Scholiaſt, che ſeat of the Iſthmian 
Games. 


FOURTH NEMEAN ODE: 


ARGUM E N x. 


gina, the Country to which our Poet pays a more labor'd at- 
tention, than to any other, his native Earth ſcarcely excepted, 
receives applauſe for this recent triumph in the Wreſtling 
match, obtain'd by Timaſarchus, whoſe father Timocritus, and 
other near Kinſmen are reſpectively exhibited, particularly his 
great Uncle by the Mother's fide, Callicles,' on Account of 
his ſeveral Victories ; and Euphanes, his Grandfather by the Fa- 
ther's fide, for the Poems which he compoſed upon thoſe oc- 
caſions. The Ode cloſes with a panegyric upon Meleſias, Cha- 
rioteerof Timaſarchus, and Anointer of Heroes for the Conteſts. 
This perſonage is introduc'd in a manner highly complimen- 
tary, his name immediately ſucceeding an obſervation * That 
every Poet poſſeſſes hopes the moſt firmly grounded of ſu- 
perior eminence in compoſitions, deſcribing virtues, - of 
which he has himſelf been evidence.” Such was Pindar's fitua- 
tion with reſpect to Meleſias, to whoſe merits therefore he 
eſteem'd himſelf more capable of doing Juſtice. The profeſ- 
fion of MELESIAS in his /atter Character deriv'd ſingular luſtre 
from the ſolemn, and facred applications of Ointments in the 
earlier Ages, which made HI worthy to partake the reputa - 
tion of the victor, 
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NE ME AN OD E IV. 
INSCRIBED. ro 


TIMASARCHUS of Ægina, the Wreſtler. 


STROPHE I. 


AIL | heav'n-born Joy, thy healing art 
Life's balſam to the Warrior's heart 
With gen'rous toil oppreſs'd | 
While Ode, fair Daughter of the Muſe, 
Gives, as the taſk of Fauz ſhe wooes, 
His memory to be bleſs'd ; 
Not thus the Water's genial heat 
Can bid the writhing pang retreat, 
As PRAISE, that tunes the fav'rite Lyre 
Tunes to the Worth, xxx ſtrains inſpire : 
It lives, ſtill lives the conſecrated Theme, 
And thro' fair Virtue's page the /þeaking Graces beam. 


% 


4 1 1. 
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ANTISTROPHE 1. 
And oh | to Thee, Saturnian Jove, 
To thy lov'd Nemea's deathleſs plain, | 
To* Him, whoſe deeds the wreſtled conqueſt prove, 
Wakes the rich prelude of th'applauding ftrain | 
And Thou, gina, beauteous Queen of Iſles, . 
Deign from thy cloud-wrapt Tow'rs the plauſive 
ſmiles, 

Pervading Eye of Juſtice; Strangers greet 

The proffer'd welcome in thy foſt'ring ſeat ! 

Oh! Warrior, Victor / could a Sire ſurvey, 
Yet yet our own, the Sun's eternal ray, * 
+ Himſelf would ſound the Lyre ; a Parent's Joy 
Fix'd on thy worth would ſing the Triumphs of his 

Boy. 


ELL UDE-T: 
Hz on proud CLRONAꝰs field 
Weav'd th'unfading wreath of Fame: 
Athens rears her ſplendid ſhield, 
Stern Oblivion flies his name. 


Cc Thebes 
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* Timaſfarchus, whoſe reputation gives birth to the preſent Ode. 

+ Timocritus, father of the Heroe, here celebrated, in conjunction 
with whom Telamon ravag'd Troy, &c. as in Strophe ſecond of this 
Ode, ig 
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146 NEMEAN ODE IV. 


Thebes hails him to her ſev'nfold gate, 
Where rev'rend Cadmus held his State ; 
Faſt by Amphitryon's ſacred tomb 
Egina ſpreads the flow'ry bloom: 
A Friend, as Friendſhip leads, he joys to roam, 
Where + ſocial Goodneſs marks Alcides' genial Dome. 


STROPHE- I. 


+ And lo! th'aſſociate arms deſtroy 
(Such Hiſtory's voice !) the Walls of Troy, 
And quell the & leaguing toe ; 

Arms with ſtern triumph in the fight 
Which o'er thet Monſter's Giant Might 
Dealt Fate's unerring blow. 

'Ere this the ſavage peſt of War 

Had cruſh'd the twelfth embattled Car; 


Cruſh'd 


t Hercules is always repreſented as of Theban Origin by our Poet, 
whoſe frequent applauſes of that Hero are in courſe purpos'd compli- 
ments to his own native City, The repetitions of his labors are there- 


fore not to be eſteem'd frivolous by a Reader, who, like Pindar, poſ- 
ſeſſes a Love for his Country. | 


$ The Meropes in the text, who came to the aſſiſtance of the 
Trojans. | 


+ Alcyones in the Greek, 
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Cruſh'd with the Rock's enormous round : 
The || doubled Champions bite the ground: 
For know, when Mavors pours his reſtleſs tide, 


At will he buoys Deſpair, or whelms triumphant 
Pride. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Yet mine to check the wayward tongue 

The ſolemn Rite's o'erruling law 
The fetal Hour demand the ſacred Song; 
While orient Luna's new- born beauties awe 
My Soul to other wiſh---oh | billowy Main, 
The rolling Surge pervades thy central reign ; 
Not ſo Alcides' ev'ry Toil commands, 
"Tis thus I mock your ſnares, ye trait'rous Bands | 
Thus walks the Muſe, nor dreads oppoſing might, 
Careleſs of Enuy— for She courts the Light. 


Cc2 Envy, 


| The Original places two perſons in each Car; the Heroe, and 
the Charioteer. 

* This intimates the Law of the Ode, written in the celebration 
of Conquerors, as laid down in the Oxford Edition, to which Pindar 
adds another obſtacle to Delay, namely, the approaching hour of the 
Nemean Games 9 on the New Moon, immediately following 
the preſent. 
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Envy, that ſcowls on Worth with jealous leer, 
Night her vain Council guides, and N ight's the N urſe 
of Fear. 


EPO D E II. 
Fortune has her Votary bleſs'd ; 


Mine the glow of virtuous Zeal, 

Fate ſhall fix it in my breaſt, 
Time ſhall ſtamp it with his ſeal. 

And thou in Lydia's ſweeter ſtrain 

Sound thy lov'd Heroe's natal plain, 

Queen of the Lyre, oh! ſoftly ſmile 

On Cyprus, and the“ rival-Iſle: 

There little TRVUCER ſovreign pow'r diſplays, 
And to his Country's worth brave Ajax claims thy 

praiſe. 


STROPHE m. 
Claſp'd. by the Euxine, roaring Main, 


The Son of Thetis, beauteous reign, ' 
| His 

In the text CEnone is expreſs'd with Cyprus. Egina was for- 
merly known by the firſt, which, according to the Scholiaſt, re- 
ceived its Name from CFnon; and thus likewiſe ſpeak the Oxford 
Editors of Pindar. As among the Greeks, ſo it may be concluded of 
the world in general, that the earlieſt diſtinction of names was apply'd to 
men, and that ſuch vocal ſignatures gave riſe to the original titles of 
the Countries, they inhabited, till i in the proceſs of ſociety occaſional 
_ circumſtances 
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_ His + fav'rite Ifland greets 
While ſhe, celeſtial Parent, proves 
The Sceptre of they realm, ſhe lere 
Epirus ſocial Seats ; A 
Where heave yon Mountains, o'er or the mead 
The lowing Kine luxuriant feed ; 
Dodona views th'etherial mood, 
Ionia's Deep the trackleſs bound; 
Thy foot, proud Pelion, wraps the t verdant ſlave, 
Whom to Theſſalia's ſway the“ godlike Conqu'ror 


gave. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Acaſtus foe to virtuous fame 
Twiſts ev'ry thread of vengeful art; 
Sharp as the falchion's edge his ſubtle flame, 
Spur'd by a wicked Wife's envenom'd heart, 
Who urg'd the deadly ſtroke; ſage Chiron's nod 
The guilty menace wards; Olympus God, 
And 
circumſtances introduc'd Ae Aae not from Perſons but 
from Things. 
+. The Iſland Leuce in the Text. 
$ Pythia. 


+ The City lolcus, renown'd far the richneſs of its paſtures, 
Peleus. 
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And ruling Fate extend a Peleus' hour. 

Thro all- ſubduing fire his victor- power 

Ruſhes; he recks not, while the battle wings, 

The Lyon's tyrant-might, at once he ſprings 

Full on the King of beaſts ; his ſteady courſe 
Mocks the fell Talon's graſp, the Fang's devouring 


force. 


EPODE Hl. 


Thron'd amid the Nereid-train 

I In the ſeats eternal round, 
Thetis heal'd the Lover's pain, 

Gods of Sea, of Air ſurround ; 

Who ſcatter pow'r, and martial grace 
On Peleus, and his favor'd race, 

Beyond wide Gades' weſtern ſhore 

What frenzy prompts | her tuneful ſtore 

Again to Europe Honor's veſſel bears, 
The prize, a Father claims, the rival Offspring ſhares. 


S TROPH E 


| The original is expreſs'd thus: It is beyond my power to rehearſe 
all the virtues poſſeſs'd by the Sons of Eacus.“ As therefore the Ship, 
after performing its Voyage to Gades, returns freighted to Europe, ſo 
| ſhall the Ode return from its digreſſion upon Peleus to its ORE 
Theme Timaſarchus. 


* 


* 
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S TROPHE Iv. 

I come the herald- voice of 11 
To many a Sire, whoſe Worth dif} plays . 
Olympia's, Iſthmia's field 3+ 
While Nemea ſheds o'er fair renown 
The richeſt fruitage, Virtue's Crown 

To filial toil can yield. 

Yes | Hrrox, yes 1 thy recent name 
Adorns the rolls of ancient fame, 
By thee, whoſe Conqueſts wake the Nine, 
Perfection fills a kindred Line: 

Yet if thy boaſt the great maternal race, 

Lo! to Callicles rear'd the Col uux's ſolid grace | 


| ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Than Parian marble's poliſh'd Light 


Far richer 1Ts luxuriance glows ; 


While Fire a pure refining aid beſtows, 


As Gold with tenfold radiance charms the ſight, 


The Man, when votive Song proclaims him Great, 


His Courſe of Glory ſteers in Monarch- ſtate. 


Hail, 
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* Hail, Warrior, Hail ! tho ſullen Acheron ſpread 
The veil of darkneſs o'er thy rev'rend head, 
Be Thine the Bard, whoſe not ingloribus ſtrain 
Paints Thee on Battle's hoarſe-reſounding plain ! 
And (ſuch the Trident-wielding God's command !) 
For Thee the + Chaplet weaves in Corinth's happier 
Land, 0 | 


EPODE IW. 


Hark | the * Sage's kindred will 
Sweeps for Thee the living Lyre 

His, the Bazv's ſuperior {kill ! 
Thine, the Heroe's patriot-fre ! 

In ev'ry Age, ye Sons of Fame, 

Verſe is the Warrior's genuine claim; 


Who 


* Callicles great-uncle to Timaſarchus on the Mother's fide ; parew 
in the Text means either ſuch Kinſman, or a Mother's Brother. The 
firſt muſt in this place be underſtood, from the word zgowarup ap- 
ply'd to the Poet Euphanes in the fourth Epode. | 

+The Original ſpecifies the Crown of Parſley ; ſo that the Corinthian 

| Bed of Honor was the Parſley Bed of antiquity. This Herb was in 


- procels of time imploy'd in funerals ; it is now humourouſly *pply'd 
to Births. Sic tragt | 


»The kinſman alluded to is Euphanes, inſerted in the argument. 
The third line of the preſent Epode, if we conform the quantity with 


the Metre affixed by the Oxford Pindar, ſhould thus run, coco yauce 
| | — 3 
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Who ſees the triumph, feels the praiſe 


He wakes to worth ; THIN E, THINE the phraſe, 
(Envy be dumb !) whoſe animated flood 


Rolls full revenge on Guilt, and bleſſings on the 
Good. 


1, w © Qualem Te (fc. Heroem Calliclem) Ille (Euphanes Poeta) 
cecinit. As if Pindar had expreſs'd himſelf, © You, Callicles, were ho- 
nord by your Poet, when a Youth, why ſhould: not Timaſarchus take 
Me for his Poet ? As the paſſage has been uſually conſtrued, Euphanes 
is forc'd from his Grave, and brought de novo' into exiſtence, to 
celebrate the future actions of Callicles, who was his“ cotemporary, 
and was dead likewiſe. 

4 Pindar in this Apoſtrophe alludes to himſelf. The reſidue of the 
Ode is appropriated to Mileſias, notic'd in the Argument; and the 
concluding expreſſion, pointed with ſuch ſtrong defiance of Envy, 
ſeems deſign'd to characteriſe the diſpoſition of Pindar. The word 
Teyxores devoted to that © Genus irritabile' Pindar's brother Bards, 
ſeems neceſſarily to inſinuate, that he had been meanly calumniated by 
thoſe, who were jealous of his ſuperior merit, as a teſtimony of which 
we may obſerve him to have been almoſt conſtantly prefer'd to the 
celebration of Victories acquir'd in the ſeveral Games of Greece. 


® In Dr. Bentley's excellent diſſertation upon the Epiſtles of Phalaris the word cotem- 
porary is ſtigmatiz'd, as a © downright barbariſm.* I would adopt it Euphoniz gratia.. 
To enlarge farther is to contend * de Lana caprina, 


Dd 


FIFTH NEMEAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 
PINDAR's Exordium aſſerts him not to be qualify'd as a Maker 


of Statues, which are to remain for ever on their Baſes ; but 
as a Poet, whoſe Numbers may fail over the Ocean from Ægina 
through the world. Ægina was the country of Pytheas, ſon of 
Lampo, whoſe victory in the Pancratium gives riſe to this hymn 
of praiſe. The joy this victory has given to his Friends, the 
honor thereby deriv'd to his Country, and to his kinſman Eu- 
thymenes, formerly victor in the Pancratium, his other tri- 
umphs in the Games of Macia and Megara, and the ſucceſs 
which his anointer, or inſtructor, Menander the Athenian, * 
had ſo frequently experienc'd from the conqueſts of thoſe he 
tended, a ſucceſs confirmed by the recent glory of Pytheas, 
all theſe are wound up with the praiſe of Themiſtius, his An- 
ceſtor by the Mother's fide, and interſperſed with occaſional 
Epiſodes, which add a ſpirit to the piece, otherwiſe a compi- 
lation of hiſtorical panegyric ; a picture, in which ur feats 
are drawn at length; 37 9 


Et Nati Natorum, & qui naſcentur ab illis. 


* The perſon, who prepar'd the champion for the conteſts in the ſeveral 
Games of Greece, like the ancient Charioteer (for the Heroe himſelf was not 
originally the Driver) received his portion of applauſe on the ſucceſs of the ad- 
venturer himſelf, In our later ſports of brutality, the feeder of the Cock is 
equally celebrated with, if not more than, its proprietor ; and the rider of the 
conquering Race-horſe hears his praiſe re-echoed over the Courſe, and leaves his 
Maſter, in point of Fame, longo proximus intervallo.“ Add to this, that 
the former is pay'd, the latter uſually pays for the paſtime, As to the Horſe, 
Races are argued to be objects of political Incouragement, from the Improve- 
ment thereby accruing to its breed; 1 wiſh it might be juſtly aſſerted, that this, 
or any other faſhionable avocation improv'd the Breed of Men. 


— —— 2 
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r Nr EL 


OR mine the happier art to trace 
Each Limb, that bids the Statue charm; 
Still reſt unmov'd the ſolid Baſe, 
The Soul, tho' reft of life, to warm; 
Yet may ſt thou mount (the Muſe commands) 
With herald voice the loaded ſhip; 
Thy Notes may waft to diſtant lands 
The Fame of Pytheas o'er the Deep. 
Fair Nemea's worth nis triumphs ſing ; 
To grace His brow the Crown ſhe rears, 
Ere marks the down (a genial ſpring) 


The harveſt rich of riper years. 


ANTISTROPHE u. 
His, to raiſe by deeds of Fame 
Sons of Saturn, and of Jove, 
Bold Zacidz, whoſe claim 
Feels the parent Nereid's love ; 


D d 2 | Hts 
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His to grace the native ſoil — 

Queen of hoſpitable charms ; 
Hers the Fleet's triumphant toil, 

Hers the Warrior, great in arms 

Round the altar of their Sire* 
Mark ! the ſtrength of Phocus ſtand ! 

Mark each Son's congenial fire, 
Rear'd to Heavn each pious hand. 


EPODE I. 

He+ Goddeſs born! for Pſamathea bore 

The Child on Ocean's billowy ſhore. | 

et, Caution, great my theme, the Numbers lead; 
Peril purſued th' ungen'rous deed ; 

Yet, ſpeak not, why zhey fled their native land, 
Whatt arm of vengeance drove the band, 

Drove from their much-lov'd native Iſle renown'd, 
To roam forlorn a foreign ground 


Fair 


* Jupiter, to whom the ZEacidz pray'd, that a drought, which 
threaten'd Greece, might be averted. 

Phocus before mention'd. Peleus and Telamon ſlew their. brother 
Phocus, and fled their Country. Take away Luſt, Murder, and Ra- 
pine, and you annihilate Pagan Heroiſm. 

| «Towmuras in the text is poetical, and expreſſive of the hiſtory de- 
ſcribed. Egina was the native place of the Eacidæ. | 
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Fair Txurn, while Freedom points thy ſacred ſtrain, 
Thou rarely woo'ſt the paths of Gain ! 

Thou only, Wispou, can'ſt the ſcience teach, 
Where Silence rules, the beſt of ſpeech. 


STROPHE” H. 


If tranſports of unrival'd force, 
If iron War demand the ſong, 

Wide“ tho the leap, and long the courſe, 
Strength wings my knee——thus ſoars along 

The feather'd Monarch o'er the main; 
And juſt my pride ! on Pelion's brow 

The Nine attend, a choral train, 
Spontaneous hark | the Numbers glow |! 

Amid their ſmiles ſweet Muſic's Lord 
With goldent touch awakes the Lyre, 

Crowns with applauſe each tuneful chord, 
That ſwells to life the ſacred fire, 


ANT 1- 


* The original is borrowed from the Foſs, dug for the Champions in 
the Leaping Match of the Greeks, over which it was neceſſary to ſpring, 
or loſe the Victory. 

4 The Ple&rum, which the Text deſcribes to have been formed of 
Gold, 
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0 


AN TISTROPHE u. 

Hark ! his hand inſpires the ſtring! 

Hark ! he leads the Hymn of Praile } 
Heav'n's eternal pow*r they ſing, 

Thetis', Peleus' fame they raiſe : 
Peleus,* whom thy am'rous art 

Woo'd,* O Wirx, to lawleſs joys, 
Great Acaſtusꝰ royal heart 

While th' inſidious tale employs ; 
HE RS to mourn with faithleſs ſmile 

Peleus' fraud, the ſnare who ſpread, 
Him ſhe loaths with fondling wile, 

Tempter of Acaſtus' bed. 

E POD E 


** Cretheis, daughter of Hippolytus, as the Scholiaſt inſtructs us, 
was Heroine of the ſtory in the text, which bears To ſtrong a reſem- 
blance to another in Holy Writ, that I ſhould make little doubt of 
drawing it from the ſame ſource. Ixion's before commented took 
likewiſe its lead from, though not a direct imitation of, the attempt of 
Satan and his Angels, which gave riſe to that of the heathen Giants ; 
and I ſincerely believe, that Pindar in particular, who deals out prolix 


' ſtories of ancient Fables, would be better reconcil'd to modern atten- 


tion, if due regard was had to that ſacred origin, which Polytheiſm cor- 
rupted. With reſpect however to the Story of Ixion, as I would de- 
duce it from a ſtill earlier origin, and have ſo delivered my ſentiments 
in the Courſe of the preſent Work, it may be obſerv'd, that the 
Grecians attributed the actions of many collected forces to the influ- 
ence of one individual Agent, Each fabulous Heroe is actually a ſub- 
fiſting tribe. Ixion therefore, though in the fir inſtance he may be 
concluded to have acted a perſonal part, in the latter his deſcendents 
with their abettors were generally concern'd, 
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EPO DE I. 


VUngen' rous Bride ] deep in thy lab' ring ſoul 
Ihe ſtronger tides of Paſſion roll, 
Thyſelf how guilty ! each diſtemper'd word, 
Each trait rous note thy ſuit prefer'd, 
Was poiſon to his heart, too ſure to bleed, 
Foe to the inhoſpitable Deed ; 
His dread, a Father's ire—with gracious nod 
At once+ the Cloud-commanding God 
Smil'd on the chaſter Youth ; the Nereid band, 
Whoſe golden diſtaffs grace their hand, 
Ruſh at his mandate from their coral Grove, 
And court the joys of Peleus' love. 


STROPHE ni. 
The“ wiſh in Meptune's ear He ſeal'd, 
Who from his Zgz's favor d ſeat 
Glos forth in Iſthmian plains reveal'd, 


While joyful crowds their Godhead greet ; 
Loud 


+ Peleus was ſon of Jupiter, the reward of whoſe Chaſtity is expreſſed 
in ſo rich a vein of conſiſtent poetry, that Pindar may be concluded to 


have in this paſſage excell'd himſelf. | 
* Commentators by explaining Tap&pe; in the text * affinis futurus' 


ſeem to apply theſe words to Peleus. I rather apply them, as more poe- 
tical, 
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Loud ſwells the Pipe's melodious ſound, 
With manly limbs they toil for Fame ; 
The Champion's ſtrength, by Fortune crown'd, 
Avows his Star's congenial claim. 
But Thou, in lov'd Zgina's field 
Whoſe feaſt, the ſweets of Vi ry's arms, 
Hear'ſt the full Hymns their Muſic yield, 
And revel'ſt in the ſacred Charms. 


ANTISTROPHE UI. 


+ Pytheas ſee, whoſe kindred vein 
Streams with rich maternal pride, 

Crown his honor'd native plain! 
Glory's unexhauſted tide 

Sacred 


tical, to Jupiter, and as more conſiſtent with the foregoing anecdote 
of the Nereids. The Verſion however has reconcil'd the paſſags to 
both conſtructions, tho? immediately intended for Jupiter. 


t Fortune is here the ſame as Horace's 
Genius natale Comes qui temperat Aſtrum.” | 


+ The moſt reconcileable explanation of the text concludes Pytheas to 
have been the Nephew of Euthymenes by his Siſter's ſide; and the 
blood of the Mother is juſtiy deſcrib'd, as the ſource of their affinity. I 


read nr tas ri, apply'd to Pytheas. 
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Sacred to the God of Day 1 
See | the Moon her radiance ſhed 

See | the Nemean crowds diſplay 

Worth, ceeval warriors dread | 

Conqueſt His on ev'ry land; 
His at Niſus' vale-crown'd hill 

Still to fire the Warrior Band; . 
Bloom thy toils, gina, ſtill! 


E NOD E Ill. 


Yet know, t Menander boaſts his tutoring aid, 
Boaſts by thy deeds his ſkill repay'd ; 
Nor grudge Themiſtius' kindred worth to raiſe, 

Be Thine, my Muſe, the note of praile ! 
Call ev'ry breath of Fame, the Canvas ſpread 
Ev'n to the maſt's aſpiring head; 


E e Tell, 


| + The Month, wherein the Pythian Games ſacred to Apollo were ce- 
lebrated, is here intimated ; in the ſubſequent Apoſtrophe to Zgina, 
theſe Games are alluded to. 


4 Menander, inſtructor, or anointer of adventurers in the Athletic 
exerciſes. The text ſtiles him fortunate, the Heroes, whom he pre- 
par'd, having been uſually ſucceſsful. 
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Tell, that in matchleſs Epidaurus' fight 
Conqueſt avow'd his 7wo-fold || might ; 

Tell, that the threſhold of th' Æacian fane 
Gave Him from Honor's nead to gain 

The flow'ry wreaths—Each golden treſſed Grace 
Smiles on the Glory of his race. 


| The Boxing Match, and Pancratium. Athletic exhibitions ſeem 
generally imply'd. 


SIXTHNEMEAN ODE. 


ARGUMEN T. 


PINDAR celebrates Alcimidas, and his family, Deſcendents 
of Baſſus, from whom they were termed Baſſidæ, or according to 
Didymus, of Boudion, *ancient Native of the Country attributed 
to our Heroe. The Deſcendents of Aacus are likewiſe intro- 
duc'd into the piece; from which a connection in family, 
and adventures between the latter, and the race before 
notic'd, may reaſonably be concluded. Timidas a cotempo- 


rary, 


* Boudicov may be concluded to have been a name attributed to this anceſ- 
tor of Alcimidas from his paſtoral diſpoſition ; there ſeems to be in this gene- 
alogical epitome of Pindar an alluſion to more ancient Ages. d may be 
eſteem'd to mark the divine Origin of his birth, and the firſt ſyllable Boy 
may convey the imployment of his life; the Boudidæ might poſſibly have been 
Sacz or Scythians, who emigrated into that part of Greece, contiguous to, or 
not very remote from Ægina. This People deſcended from the ſcriptural Cu- 
thites are deſcribedto have experienced the happineſs of a paſtoral condition. So 
ſings Chærilus the Poet, and not badly, however Horace may have thought pro- 
per to revile him. 

And here the Sacæ, Innocency's train, 
Watch o'er the fleecy charge, or ſow the Grain; 
From Aſia's fertil clime the wand'rers trace 
Their own the Cuthites' venerable race. 
Hail ſhepherd Colony, ſecure from ſtrife ! 
Joy fills your days, as Juſtice rules your life. 
Bryant's Analy/. vol. iii. p. 547. 


The above verſes are inſerted, as a tranſlation of the Greek, quoted by Mr, Bryant in 
the foregoing page and volume of his work. 


— — V —— — — we 


ARGUMENT. 


rary, and relation of Alcimidas is one of the «Dramatis Perſons”, 


he appears upon the Stage ſolely to acquaint us, that he has 
no part to perform, . but that if he had been permitted to enter 


the liſts, he was capable of carrying off the prize. Mileſias, 
commended in a former Ode, cloſes the preſent picture of ap- 
plauſe ; he is variouſly diſtinguiſhed for ſwiftneſs in the Foot- 
Race, and for ſkill accompany'd with ſtrength in the manage- 
ment of Horſes, in the Chariot Race, 
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To ALCIMIDAS of #gina, 


A Young Adventurer in the WRESTLING-MATCH. 


STROPHE L 


ES | mortal Man, thy birth approve ! 
Congenial with the Pow'rs above 

One Parent's ſmile ye trace; 
Yet weakneſs marks your fleeting hour, 
In Heav'n alone eternal Pow'r 

Has fix d a ſolid Baſe. 
Though faint, the ſemblance Rill we find, 
And ſuch our ſoaring height of mind; 

'Tis Heav'n our Nature ſeals. 
By Ignorance clouded, as we ſtray 
The dark-brow'd night, the glimm'ring Day, 


Indulgent fate life's certain Goal conceals. 


ANT I- 
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ANTISTROPHE 1. 

Nor leſs rob, gen'rous child of Fame, 
In kindred ſtate with modeſt claim 
View'ſt the full harveſt of the laughing field 

To man its annual treaſure yield, 

Slumb'ring awhile in fallow reſt 


With doubled ſtores to make a maſter bleſs'd. 
Mark | the Youth from Nemca's plain 
Wooes the battle's darling ſtrain ! 
Mark his Study's brawny toil |! 
Throbs ey'ry vein for Glory's ſoil : 
Jovs gave the Boy, triumphant o'er his race 


With pliant ſtrength of limb to urge the wre//ed chace. 


EPODE I. 
Stern-following, as a + Grandfire led, 
His the paths of Worth to tread | 
Fluſh'd with the ſtream's congenial tide ! 
Olympia firſt, thy warrior-deed 
The Chaplet ſpreads, luxuriant meed, 
Where Alpheus' filver waters glide. 


Agina's 


* Alcimidas. 
I Praxidamas, grandfather to our Heroe on the Father's ſide. 
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Egina's fav rite Offspring, hail ! 
Iſthmus+ repeats the victor-tale; 
No more he ſleeps | the Father's peaceful fame, 


The Grandfire's earlier hope thy | Nemean toils 


proclaim. 


$1. O32 HR H. 


Yes ! ye were brave, Ye mighty Tyres | 
Now fix d on Virtue's height ye ſee 
Your labors” rich reward! 
For ſuch was Jove's imperial will; 
No other race, Athletic ſkill, 
Thy fonder ſmiles regard. 
Greece feels you thro' her various ſtate ; 
Be mine to hail the truly Great, 
And cloſe with Thee my theme 
Here bend thy bow, impartial Muſe ; 
The ſhaft thy happier arm renews, 


That points to Worth deceas'd——your facred ſtream 


ANT I- 


The Original intimates five Victories. 
Three Nemean Triumphs, according tothe Text. 


; 
þ 
l 
| 
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ANTISTROPHE Il. 


Ye Poets, Speakers, ever laves 
Fair Honor's vale with fertil waves ; 
Such the full claim of Baſſus' deathleſs Line 
Their veſſel boaſts a freight divine, 
Freight for the ſocial Bard ſupply'd ; 
Ne'er, ne'er to Virtue was his ſtrain deny'd. 
* Callias on the ſacred Courſe 
+ Feels the rein's obedient force ; 
He of Pythia's field the grace 
Feels the rich luſtre of his race. | 
The Youth, Latona, to thy $ Offspring dear, 
Thou, whoſe induſtrious hours the golden diſtaff rear. 


EP ODE IL 


He from the Graces' hallow'd tongue 


Hears Caſtalia's honey'd Song, 
And 


* Callias was, according to the Text, the Kinſman of Alcimidas. 

+ His Victories in the Boxing-match at the Pythian Games are here 
alluded to, and the original phraſe draws a Compariſon between the 
reins, by which Horſes are commanded in the Chariot-race, and 


the gauntlets binding the hands of Combatants in the former 


Game; as the Heroe of the Cæſtus owes his Victory to the laſt, the 
Charioteer is indebted for his to the firſt. | 
$ Apollo, and Diana. | 
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And hails the Concert of Applauſe; 

Tis His, o'er Iſthmia's fertil plain 

t Firm BaiDoE of Earth, that braves the main, 
Whoſe Sons, as neighb'ring cuſtom draws, 

At Neptune's ſhrine the victim ſlay. 

And ſee the verdant wreath diſplay 

Its foſt ring foliage! ſuch, Alcides, ſpread 


Thy Temples, as thou trod'ſt the Mountain's filvan. 


head | 


STROPHE Ur. 


Broad, tuneful Eloquence, the ways, 
That lead thee to the fane of praiſe, 

Which crowns th'illuſtrious: Iſle ! 
Herald of Fame, with heav'n-taught grace 
Oft haſt thou ſung the dauntleſs race, 

Whom Virtue s parent- ſmile 
Mark'd for her own; o'er Ocean, Earth, 
Their triumphs vindicate their birth. 
Te Heroes of the War, 

The proſtrate Memnon breathes no more z; 
Amid th'embattled. thunder's roar - 
Pelides' ſtrength quick ruſhes from. the Car.. 


Ff ANT 1 


4 This expreſſion alludes to the Iſthmian, the verſes immediately 
cloſing the Epode refet to the Nemean Games. 
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ANTISTROPHE VI. 
Fix'd by th' avenging Spear He lies 
Light of Aurora's beam He dies ! 

Such, from each ancient pen while Conqueſt glow'd, 
To Fame was worth's unerring road ! 
Inſpiring Bards, your Lyric ſkill 

I ſeize, my ſtrains obedient to your will! 

While the ſurge with ſtormy pride 
Thunders on the veſſel's fide ; 
Scar'd at Death's ncircling roll, 
Palſy'd deſpondence ſhakes the ſoul : 
Not thus the Poet, conſcious of his theme, 
Welcomes all doubled weight on Glory's boift rous ſtream. 


EPODE III. 
I come! with Herald-yoice I come ! 


Virtue, thy wide-expanded bloom 
* Still bloſſoms on the ſtem divine 
Of Honor's tree ! ingenuous Boy, 


And Thou, + Compeer with wanton joy 
Fate, envious of a matebleſs Line 


Forbad 


| The Load alluded to by Pindar is the praiſe of Alcidamas, added 
7 to the commendation of his Anceſtors, the Baſſidæ, united ſubjects of 
ll the preſent performance. 
This Heroe, and his predeceſſors above intimated had (* «ve only 
fable from report”) gain'd twenty-five victories in the ſeveral Games, 
as if Conqueſt ran in the blood of our Warrior. 
+ Timidas is expreſs'd in the Original. 
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Forbad you, mid Olympia's train 
To pluck from Jove's ſurrounding Fane 
The Chaplet ! Thine, tis due, the Muſes' meed 1 
Whoſe ſkill, whoſe vigor crown the more than Dol- 
phin's ſpeed | | 


F f 2 


+ This Ode like the fourth concludes with the applauſe of Mileſias. 


SEVENTH NEMEAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT: 


OUR Heroe, Son of Thearion, obtain'd PR triumph, honor'd by 
this Ode, in the twenty-fourth Nemead, or celebration of the 
Nemean Games. The Poet's Exordium is an invocation to 
Lucina, as intending a peculiar compliment to his Heroe's 
birth; whoſe Country, and Father, with the tranſcendent 
virtues of his Anceſtors, whom he imitates, and emulates, fill 
up the ſubject of applauſe. More elaborate commendations 
characteriſe Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus, fon of Achilles. In 
this Epiſode the famous Conteſt for the Shield of that Warrior 
is touched upon, and the deciſion invalidated, as unfavorable 
to Heroiſm, of which Hercules the moſt romantically con- 
ſpicuous Votary is addreſs'd with a petition, that Sogenes, 
and his Family may experience every happineſs, which can 
ſpring from meritorious actions. It may not be omitted, that 
Sogenes had been pronounc'd victor in the Pentathlon, long 
before, (in the language of our Poet, Antiſtr. iv.) The Sun had 


darted its Meridian rays upon the limbs' of the Heroe. 
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7 SOGENES of Aging, 


A Young Conqueror in the five NEMEAN GAMES ; 


THE PENTATHLON. 


STROPHE . 


NA, Child of Heav'n's all- pow'rful Queen, 
Aſſociate of the Fates, to ſolemn Cares 

Who low'r the brow of Thought, Thou xvxx ſeen 

Nurſe of each infant Joy, the parent ſhares * 

Reft of thy ſmiles the genial Light 

The calm viciſſitude of Night 

Can cheer no more, nor She the ſiſter-Grace 

Of Youth, whoſe limbs attraQive charms diſplay, 

To all of Man thou point'ſt the deſtin'd Race, 

Fortune, the Yoke, that binds us in our way : 


By 
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By Thee the“ Warrior burns with virtuous pride, 
The Muſe + his triumph hails, and owns thee for 
her guide. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
Thy Son, bleſt Iſle, a Line of Glory warms, 
Thine are the ſofter ſong, and ſounding arms; 
Heroes, your conſecrated Earth 
Catches the beam of recent Worth | 
To Him, who feels the genuine glow, 
To him the ſtream of Melody ſhall flow ; 
Toil ev'ry nerve may burſt; the deed divine 
Stern midnight wraps, and yields but to the Nine. 
Thou with the ſplendid Fillet bound, 
|| Sweet Parent of the ſacred Lay, 
Gen'rous /Yirtue's labor'd round 


Thro' the glaſs of Truth ſurvey ! | 
Each 


* Sogenes in the Original, the ſon of Thearion. 
+ The Text intimates his Victories in the five Games, which are 


the ſubjects of the preſent Ode. 
gina, the native Country of our Heroe, and or the Æacidæ in- 

timated immediately afterwards. 
| Mnemoſyne Goddeſs of Memory, from mbich ſhe derives her 
name; and thence call'd Mother of the Mules, as inſpiring, or rather 


recording, what they wrote, 
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Each anguiſſi to requite, h Champions claim 
The Lyre, lov'd Echo of eternal Fame. 


EPO D E L 
And You, ye Wiſe, with ſteady mind 
Prophetic mark the future wind, 
Nor raſhly quit the ſhore | 
For what the tinſel'd loads of Gain? 
Stretch'd with the poor, the wealthy train 
Death ſwallows, but diſdains their ſtore, 
Far better Theirs Mzonia's page, 
Where, Ithaca, thy temper'd Sage 
Braves ev'ry ill, or Wiſdom's lore diſplays, 
And fires the Poet's theme with never-fading praiſe, 


STROPHE IL 
Mid Fiction's airy Light His magic art 
Throws a rich Shade o'er the majeſtic Song; 
The Tide of wiſdom burſts upon the heart 
Thro' Fable's wild'ring channel pour'd along. 
But thou, frail ill-diſcerning Man, 
Perverting truth's ſeverer plan, 


With 
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With dazzled Eye ſhrink'ſt from her genuine beam; 
Or ne'er had HE refign'd the prize of Arms, 
Ne'er had the Falchion loos'd thy vital ſtream, 
Brave Suicide of Ire ; tho' Helen's charms 
Rous'd Thetis' ſon to Troy's devoted ſhore, 
On the ſwift veſſel's wing the fav'ring Zephyrs bore 


| ANTISTROPHE Il. 
No Chief more daring ; lo! the wave of Fate 
Daſh'd on the little proud, and truely Great ! 
The weak may dread, the bold defy 
Th'unerring ſtroke ; alike They dye. 

But He, who burns with Glory's flame, 
(A God inſpires him with the breath of Fame) 
| He ſhields us ev'n in Death: *twas thus thy Boy, 

Pelides, f Delphos woo'd with victor- joy, 
And trod the wide- extended plain, 
Centre of Earth, till Pythia's ſoil 
Gave a tomb *th'aſſiſtant train 
Urge deſtruction's vengeful toil 7 


Scyros 


+ For a deſcription of Delphos, ſimilar to that which is exhibited 
in the Text ſee the foregoing notes on the ſixth Pythian Ode. 


»The Text intimates the other Troops engaged in the general 
| Cauſe of Greece. 
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Scyros her warrior hails with parent-arms, 
+ Thou too, Epirus, yield'ſt thy foſt'ring charms. 


— 


E PO DE Il. 

Short was his reign l thy happier land 
Devoly'd to many a kindred hand 

The Sceptre's aweful grace ; 
His rev'rence, Pythian Phœbus' Pow'r, 
He bids Religion's purer ſhow'r 

Deſcend from Troy's extinguiſb'd race. 
The firſt rich Fruits, luxuriant Mine, 

e brought, he ſpread at Glory's ſhrine: 
The victim-ſpoil awak'd the prieſtly ſtrife; 
Unknown the ſpear that rob'd the Warrior of his lite! 


STROPHE III. 
Oh! deed of horror to the Delphian ſoul, 


That ſues the ſtranger to Devotion's ſeat ! 
But Fate commands, who marks with dread control 
Her ſteps in blood - hy ſplendid Shrine's retreat, 


G g Bright 


+ The ſeveral migrations of Neoptolemus ſubſequent to the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy may be eſteem'd confus'd in the Text; to thoſe, who 
may not altogether reconcile the ſucceſſion of his ſeveral ſituations, 

may it be thought improper to remark, that he went to Scyros, next, af- 
ter having been toſs'd about over the ſea, to Ephyra, aCity of Epirus, and 
afterwards to Delphos, where he dy'd ?. Delphos may be concluded to 
have been ri expreſs'd 1 in the Original, as the frf place, wherein he 
perform'd 
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Bright God of Day, the murd'rous place 
To Him, the King of ancient Race 
Illuſtrious, deep within th' eternal Fane 
Mid pomp of Heroes, and the flavghter'd Hoſt 
He guides your rites, Ye ſacrificing Train. 
+ Few words ſufhce to Virtue's gen'rous boaſt ; 
No /egendary Tales her deeds proclaim : 
Be mine with Sons of Jove to ſwell the trum p of Fame, 


AN TISTROPHE:--IH: 
Sons of Ægina bold the theme divine 


Of Glory circling thro' a facred Line | 
The Mule with happier toils poſſeſs'd 
Still courts the balmy ſweets of reſt, 
Ev'n Honey palls ! the choiceſt flow'r 
Satiates, tho cull'd from Cytherea's bow'r : 
Various the lot of Man ; while Nature's force 
Points to each vent'rous ſoul a fav'rite courſe. 
Yet, Happineſs, delufive Pair, — 
In vain inamor'd of thy Charms 


Mortals 


performed deeds of Heroiſm, after the walls of Troy were level'd with 
the duſt, or as being a favourite place of our Author. 

+ The Text expreſſes, Three words will be ſufficient in an honeſt 
cauſe; which means only, that there is, in this hiſtory of the merits of 
Neoptolemus, and their conſequential reward by Apollo, little occaſion 
for ialarg d diſcuſſion. | 
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Mortals toil with anxious care; 
Haſt thou bleſs'd their longing arms? 
Sire of a gen'rous ſon,* whoſe age's joy 
The Wreath, that crowns the triumph of thy Boy, 


EPODE III. 
TuRARION, hail thy purer mind, 
Where matchleſs Valor glows combin'd 
With Wiſdom's ſteady worth | 
Say, while I dart the beam of praiſe, 
Shall ſcowling Envy blaſt the lays, 
Thit own no kindred birth ? 
Honor, thy tide ſhall EVER move 
Benignant to the Friend, I love ; 
Truth's ſolid rock from Error guards thy flood ; 
The Muſe's beſt reward, an Haven to the Good. 


S TROP . 
Nor + Thine the cenſure, from Epirus' ſoil 


Whoſe ardor braves Ionia's neighb'ring Main | 
| Go 2 I 


* In the paraphraſe to the Oxford Edition of Pindar, Sogenes is re- 
preſented to have been born, when his father Thearion was aged : the 
Verſion has borrow'd that Opinion, tho' not expreſs'd, or intimated in 
the text. | 

+ The text expreſſes the Achæans, who are explained by the Pa- 
raphraſe to the Oxford Pindar to have migrated into Epirus under their 
leader Neoptolemus. This people are defired by Pindar to forego any 
cenſure of the relation before made of that Heroe's violent death, 
(while King of Epirus) at the Altar of the Delphic Temple. 
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I too inſpir'd with Friendſhip's ſocial toil 

View with ſerener {mile my“ Findred train. 

Ye boiſt'rous waves of paſſion roll 

O' er other hearts, th ingenuous ſoul 

Stills the rude tempeſt ; lo! th'impending hour 
Wakes the fond ſcenes of joy !—yet, Sages, ſay, 
Who know a Pindar's heart, with guilty low'r 
Has ſland'rous Falſchood blur'd my venal lay ? 
Wing'd by thy Virtues, kindling as it flies 

Praiſe, Iron-pointed Dart, purſues thee to the ſkies, 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 

Warrior of hoſpitable Worth, whoſe might 
Cool, unabated by the various fight 
Yields the full Conqueſt ; nor thy beam,, 
O Phoebus, yet the fervid ſtream 
Pours on each nerve—the brawny arm 
Of Labor, urg'd by Glory, /i// muſt charm.. 
Chief of the choral ſong be minz: to bear 
Thy triumphs, Warrior, thro' the fields of Air ! 
Yes | Heroes, tis your rightful claim; 
Rich be the wreath, the Muſes twine ! F 

| 1 Thence 


* The ſame paraphraſe acquaints us with the meaning here intended 
by Pindar, whichis, that the Thebans rivaling the hoſpitable diſpoſitions 
of the inhabitants of Ægina, it could not be imagin'd, that He, a 
Theban, ſhould be forward to offend any Citizen of that place. 
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Thence, o Gold, thy purer flame ; 
Softeſt ſweets. of Ivory ſhine : F 
Thence ev'ry flow'r array'd in vernal hue 


Cull'd from the depth of Ocean's facred Dew.. 


EPODE IV: 
Be Jove the Theme . fair Nemea's plain: 
Demands the Song ; Ye tuneful Train,, 
With milder raptures greet | 
Bid Poeſy melodious ſpring ; 
It fits, that Heav'n's eternal King: 
(His Throne, this lov'd retreat). 
Be prais'd, ador'd—the Tale divine 
(Fame ever lov'd Ægina's line l) 
+ Speaks in the Warrior Son the Thund'rer bleſs'd, 
Whoſe Love with thrilling Joys the Mother's arms 
poſſeſs d. 


STROF RE: VS: 
Hail Zacus | my Country's honor'd Land. 
Avows Thee Brother, Benefactor, Friend 


Of great Alcides ; ſocial Comfort plan'd 
For mutual. bliſs will Man to Man commend : 


| They, 
$ The original is bold, and expreſſes, that the Gold adhered to, was 


glued as it were into the Chaplet, or Crown, and inlaid with Ivory. 
4 Xacus, in the Text Son of Agina by Jupiter, 
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They, who the Neighbor's taſk approve, 


Tenacious of unbounded love 5 
Feel more than mortal bliſs——|| a God, a God 
Smiles on his wiſh, oh | mark him for thy own, 
Illuſtrious Youth | beneath thy victor Rod 
Oft has the Giant Bent with hideous moan : 
He ſeeks Thee, ſeeks the Guardian in the Sire, 
While all the + Lindred flames his heav'n-born worth 
inſpire. 


ANTISTROPHE V. 


Where'er nx turns, true as the rapid whee/ 
Full from 77s centre whirls the Car, + his Zeal 

Pervades with unremitting force | 

Thy inmoſt Temple's ſecret courſe. 

To Juno, and rh uimperial Lord 
For Him, for His invoke the || blue-ey'd Maid ; 
For Him, Thou happier * Chief, thy vows afford ; 
For Thou, Thou ever haſt to Man diſplay'd 

Thy 


Deus, ecce Deus Virg. I inſert this to Jolly | the repetition, for 
which the Original gives no Authority. 

.Þ In the Original the Anceſtors of Sogenes, deſcendants from 
Xacus, are intimated. | 

+ Sogenes, Heroe of the Piece. 

| Minerva. | 

* Hercules, 
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Thy Shield to quell the crowd of Care, 
When low'ring Ills aſſail the ſoul. 
Firm-rib'd ſtrength be His to ſhare, 
Till he reach Life's deſtin'd Goal! 
Be his the courſe of ſolid Joys to run, 
And ſpread the ſeeds of Worth from Son to Son. | 


EPODE V. 


May Glory ſtamp their preſent Hour! 

And Javiſh ſtill the Future ſhow'r,, 
The ſhow'r of deathleſs praiſe ! 

Nor be thy Toil, f ingenuous Heart, 

With $ ceaſeleſs ardor to impart 
Ev'n Truth's ſeverer Lays! 

While thus revolving numbers trace 

The Heroe of a matchleſs race, 

Weak is the Tide of Words ; the Sage imploys 
Such o'er each Truth avow'd ; learn'd. Trifler with 

his Boys! 


+ Here Pindar addreſſes himſelf. 
& The word «Tpore: in the text intimates a continued ſeries of com. 
mendatory expreſſions. 
+ Neoptolemus, 
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EIGHTH NE ME AN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


THE Exordium of this piece is a Compliment to the beauties 
of a youthful form, from which, as from other intimations in 
the production it may be collected, that the triumph was ob- 

tain'd by Dinias in his prime of life. The birth of the vene- 
rable Macus is here, as uſually underſtood by the Mytholo- 
giſts, attributed to the interview between Jupiter, and the 
Nymph Ægina, and he is painted from his Virtues, which 
are largely deſcrib'd, as an inſtance of human felicity. Ciny- 
ras Sovereign of Cyprus is likewiſe introduc'd, but his me- 
rits are not repreſented ſufficient to divert the ſhafts of Envy. 
The leveling diſpoſition of malice receives other ſacrifices in 
the courſe of the Ode. Our Poet deteſts ſuch puſillanimous 
oppoſition ; the Muſes, as he aſſerts at the concluſion of his 
performance, beſtow, and they have beſtow'd from earlieſt Ages 
on thoſe exertions, which are the well-known ſource of every 
quality call'd Virtue by the Greeks, 7ho/e Encomiums, the 
confiſtency of which fans the ſpirit of malevolence. 


N EME AN ODE VII. 
INSCRIBED TO 
DINIAS of gina, 


Conqueror in the Foot-race of the STavium.*. 


ST ROPHE L. 


H] Youth, ſoft Idol of each heav'n-born grace, 
Thou Herald of th'ambroſial Loves, 
Boon of Cythera's Queen, the virgin-face, 
Her Eye the throne thou woo'ſt, thy influence 
proves | 
The Sceptre thine ; with aſpect bland 
Thou walk'ſt with Nature hand in hand; 
=... Or 


Some Stone-work of the Panathzan Stadium, (ſays an elaborate 
and accurate Antiquarian, judiciouſly appointed to a Tour through 
Greece by a Society of letter'd enquiry) ſtill remains at the two extre- 
mities by the Ilyſſus. The Area, which produces Grain, meaſures 
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Or bound thro' life to ſcenes they hate 
Thy Votaries mourn the frown of fate. 
Yet Hz the vernal hour employs 
In all the luxury of Joys, 
Who ne'er with wayward guilt thy ſource of bliſs 
deſtroys, 


ANT 1- 


ſix hundred thirty Engliſh Feet in length. On the left hand, near the 
top, is a ſubterraneous paſſage through the Mountain, once under the 
ſeats. This was a private way, by which the Preſident of the Games, 
the Magiſtrates, and Prieſts enter'd to take their places, after the ſpec- 
tators were met; and by which, it is ſuppos'd, thoſe, who contended, 
and were unſucceſsful, made their retreat. Such avenues are ſaid to 
have been not uncommon in the Stadium of Greece. The ſame Writer 
in a former Chapter favors us with a ne repreſentation of the Ilyſſus, 
on the genuine ſituation of which we may more reaſonably depend, as 
experienc'd by ocular demonſtration. © The Poets, who celebrate the 
(River) Ilyſſus, as a ſtream, laving the fields, cool, and lucid, have 
both conceiv'd, and convey'd a falſe Idea of this renown'd water-courſe. 
They may beſtow a willow fringe on its naked banks, amber waves on 
the muddy Mæander, and hanging woods on the bare ſteep of Delphi, 
if they pleaſe ; but the foundation in Nature will be wanting.” The Au- 
thor proceeds © Going on by the bed of che Ilyſſus, as before, towards 
the town, you come to a ruinous bridge of three Arches, the ſtones 
maſſive, and without Cement. A piece of ordinary wall, ſtanding on 
a full ſtream, may juſtly plead, that the ſame liberties have been in- 

dulg'd to the painter, as to the Poet.” Dr. Chandler's Travels in Greece. 
| Theſe obſervations are truely ingenious; it may however be re- 
marked, that the Ilyſſus, at the period when Athens ſubſiſted in full 
glory, was moſt probably, and indeed it may be ſo collected from the 
dialogue of Plato, afterwards quoted in Dr, Chandler's work, complete 
in 
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ANTISIAOFHRE I. 


Such were the guardian-pow rs, who led 
Their Jove to his ZAgina's bed; 


"Tis 


in beauty, asa river; its banks verdant, and adorn'd with flow'rs, and 
the ſurrounding ſcenery improv'd by plantations, and buildings, in which 
Art contended agreeably to ideas of attic delicacy and grandeur, for a 
ſuperiority over Nature. The Poetic Philoſopher of the Greeks would not, 
it may be preſum'd, have plac'd Socrates, and Phedrus on the banks of 
the Ilyſſus, deſirous to wet their feet in that River, © the water of which 
was ſo bad' (according to our Author) * that the cattle would ſcarcely 
drink it,” and extolling with raptures *© the lofty Plane-tree, under 
whoſe branches they fat, the thicket of Agnus Caſtus, high, and ſhady, 
in full low'r and fragrance, the cool, delicious fountain running near, 
the grateful, and ſweet air, the ſummer Chorus of Locuſts, and the 
elegance of verdure, prepar'd, as it were, to meet the reclining head, 
when no ſuch ſcenes were to be found; but where, and what is the 
ſpot, once Miſtreſs of the finer Arts, and Nurſe of every Virtue ? 
Athens is no more what ſhe was, and the beauties of her rural 
pictures are chang'd into the bare ſteep F of Delphi,” the Genius 
overlooking the horrors of uncultivated Nature. While the Poet de- 
lineates his luxuriant deſcription from ancient Athens, without the 
ſlighteſt view of its more modern degeneracy, he cannot be ſaid to de- 
viate from truth ; the ſame may be concluded of the French painter, 
who, if he intended to pourtray modern Athens, certainly wan- 
dered from faithful repreſentation, but may not be preſumed incon- 
ſiſtent, if his draught was deſign'd for Athens in its more perfect ſtate 


of 
|] Plato. 


+ © Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's ſteep? is the deſcription of a late Poet, equally 
informed of the modern as of the ancient condition of Athens, and its neighbouring ſce- 
nery. 
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Tis Venus ſmiles ! they flap their wing, 
For lo! the * Sire of Heroes ſpring ! 
+The facred Ifle, his ſov'reign-Care, 
Voice of the Council, Arm of War. 
They ſee, they love him, and obey, 
Each warrior-hoſt ! the Father's ſway 


Their filial rev'rence ſeeks, to lead them in their 
way | 


EPODE I. 

Stern Rulers of th' Athenian ſoul, 

Ye hail the Monarch's ſage control ; 

And || Ye, whole Iron-rod. 

The ſubje& Spartan awes hy feet 

Proſtrate with ſuppliant kiſs I greet, 
And hail the Man, the Sovireign, and the God / 
On Thoſe, whoſe virtues grace thy fav'rite iſle, 
Deign on thy /ons th'auſpicious ſmile |! 
For Theſe I twine the wreath, with ſofter note 
For theſe the Lyric ſtrains in Zther float, 


For 


of Civilization. Thucydides in his fourth Book of the Peloponneſian war 
aſſerts the Stadium to have been at the period, the affairs of which he 
_ delineates, a ſtandard meaſurement throughout Greece; he fixes Ten 
Stadia to a mile. | 

* Facus, whoſe birth is here repeated from the foregoing Ode. 

+ Iſland of Xgina, the ſame as CEnona in the text, 

| The Spartans deſcended from Pelops, 
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* For Him, on Nemea's + doubled Courſe, 
Urg'd by the Sire's inſpiring force, 
Who wreſts the meed of Fame, the arm of Toil 
Expands the flow'r of bliſs, that blooms on Fi irtue”s 


ſoil. 


STO. 

Such was thy fate in Cyprus“ Sea-girt land, 
Thou || Monarch ! thine the treaſurt's blaze! 
Be mine, on ſwift yet firmer foot to ſtand, 
Still panting, ere I breathe the voice of praiſe! 
Yes! while he joys in Virtue's theme, 
Thou ſwell'ſt the Poet's various ſtream 1 

But he, whoſe bolder ſtrains explore 

The toils of Worth, unſung before, 

(His ſounds immers'd in Envy's flood) 
Feels but the lot, which waits the Good : 

She ne'er her horrors pour'd on Sin“ s congenial 


brood.. 


ANT 1 


＋ Dinias, who twice meaſur'd the Courſe in a Race on the Ne- ; 
mean plain, and his father Megas are expreſſed in the Text. 
| Cinyras, King of Cyprus, of whom an unaccountable Tale ſeem- - 


ingly fabricated in a leſs ancient period has been retail'd by Ovid in 


his Metamorphoſes, the origin whereof may have ariſen from the 


Idea, that a profuſion of an, creates the vHeſt degeneracy 
of Morals, 
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ANTISTROPHE IL 
Fell Envy, thine the ruthleſs dart, 

5 Which pierc'd the“ Grecian's dauntleſs heart ! 
No pow'rs the Warrior tongue diſplay'd ; 
Oblivion wraps him in her ſhade. 

Full many a Lye the Prize retain'd, 

Which Fraud for her Ulyſſes gain'd ; 

The Hoſts, oh ! Eloquence, defend 

Thy ſacred Cauſe ; while Varor's friend 
Laments the wreſted-ſbield, laments HER Heroe's end. 

_-KPODE n. 
Ye rival-Chiefs, with varying force 
Urg'd on the Foe, your victor courſe 


Has op'd the ſtreaming wound |! 
How oft your Hoſt- protecting ſpear R 


From ſubje& ranks has baniſh d fear, 


+ Where writh'd the Corſe yet panting on the 
ground ; 
Still 


Ajax, Son of Telamon in the Original, whoſe hiſtory, with reſpect 
to the event recorded, is plac'd in a light, not uſually receiv'd. From 
this account the leaſt to be gather'd is, that Party even at this very 
ancient Era, as it has been ſince, and will ever be the caſe, govern'd 
the deciſion of this famousConteſt for the Shield of Achilles treated in 
a foregoing Ode, and which therefore may be concluded to be a ſub- 


ject, whatever his motives, which engaged peculiarly the attention of 
Pindar. | 


+ Achilles, repreſented by Pindar to have been newly lain by Paris. 
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still adding, as ye mow deſtruction's way, 
New terrors to the murd'rous day. 
Yet ſoft-tongued Eloquence, thou nurſe of Art, 
Thou ſweeter poiſon to th'unguarded heart, 
Calm ſource of miſchief, and diſgrace, 
Hatred purſues thy guilty trace | 
Thou Cloud, ſtill frowning o'er the rays of fame, 
Yet giv'ſt ignoble ſouls to feel th'expanded flame. 


S8 TROP HE III. 
Not ſuch the Manners, which adorn the man |! 
With theſe I wage th'eternal ſtrife. 
Father of Heav'n, on Reaſon's humbler plan 
Be mine to tread the peaceful walk of life 
My Children, hanging o'er my tomb, 
Know, that within the Virtues bloom! 
Some pant for Wealth; a bolder train 
Springs on Ambition's boundleſs plain. 
Be mine (my friend, each friend of worth) 
To fink into the duſt of earth, 
Praiſing, where praiſe is due; thy ſcourge, degen rate 
Birth |. 


ANT 1 
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ANTISTROPHE HII. 


The fruit of Virtue xvxR grew 

Cheer'd, like the Tree, with foſt'ring dew, 

Tow ring perfection s height; the Wiſe, 

The Juſt exalt her to the ſkies. 

When Friendſhip ſpeaks, her various phraſe 

Still courts the toil of Virtue's praile ; 

Oh ! that the Muſe's fond delight 

Once more could give“ zhee to the fight | 
But ah! thy purer foul is plung'd in endleſs night! 


EPODE III. 


Wiſh thy return ?---the thought were vain |! 
Fond Hope, frail phantom of the brain, 
Thy ſmiles are but deceit ! 
Yet ſhall + thy own, and Honor's race, 
Thy Country on a ſolid Baſe 
The Building rear, and hail the Muſes' ſeat |! 


For 


* The name of Megas is here inſerted in the Text ; this Megas, ac- 
cording to the paraphraſe of the Oxford Pindar, was a Countryman of 
Dinias, and gain'd a Triumph in a ſimilar race with that, in which our 
Heroe exerted himſelf, and at the ſame period, 

＋ This addreſs is continued to Megas. 
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4 For Yours the FINS, a Triumph of the Courſe, 


Yours the ſtrong Foot's tenacious force ! 
Nor leſs the Poet's boaſt ! the gen'rous Muſe 
Still, where the Warrior toils her ſtrain renews, 
High mid the rolls of ancient Fame 
The Wreath, the Song his deathleſs claim; 
Guides. of his Soul, and Rulers of th' Alarms, 
Ere vengeance wak d on Thebes Adraftus' conqu' ring 
Arms. | 
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NINTH NEMEAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


THIS Ode compoſed in Stanzas of f welve lines celebrates the Vic- 
tory of Chromius, native of the City of Ætna, before nam'd 
Catanea ; a City, which has been a principal conveyance of 
legendary Anecdotes. The origin of the Pythian Games is 
however with an-air of -more genuine Hiſtory deduc'd from 
Adraſtus, King of Argos, whoſe condutt in a point of nicety 
is vindicated = the criſis, in which he was involv'd. The 
event alluded to is followed by a War between the Thebans, 
and Carthaginians, in which the former are boaſted by our 
Poet to have obtain'd a complete triumph in the extirpation of 
the latter. The ſeveral Virtues of Chromius are expanded, and 
towards the cloſe of the production he is diſtinguiſh'd by more 
immediate commendation of a quality, not the conſtant pro- 
perty of :Heroiſm. It may appear whimſical to name the Vir- 
tue of Modeſty—indeed general Equanimity is rather intended. 
From this Virtue the Heroe never deviated even after repeated 
Victories in this, and other Games of Grecian Inſtitution. 
Proſperity is more difficult to be borne than Adverſity. 


The Greek Word ?uJ:xas, though in form varying from the more 
uſual plan of Pindar's compoſitions, evidently diſtinguiſhes 
the preſent piece, which comprizes parts, attended by Voices, 
though it would be too bold to affert, at this later period, 
which parts received that ornament. Critics have not heſitated 
to point out the ſeveral portions which exerciſed the Chorus, 
when the courſe of the compoſition ran in Strophe, Antiſtro- 
phe, and Epode. But they carry little conviction ; and con- 
ecture ſeems in this, as in many other diſcufſions relative to 
Pindar, to have indulged too luxuriant a ſpirit. 


N EME AN ODE MX. 


ADDRESS'D TO 
CHROMIUS, of Etna, 


On. his Triumph in the CHARIOT-RACE. 


STANZA I. 
UIT, ye lov'd Nine, your * fav'rite land! 
Here wake the Song, ye feſtal band, 
'Tis Phœbus' ſelf inſpires ! 
Here Etna ſpreads her new-born charms, . 
Still foſt ring in her ſocial arms 
The Stranger's full defires. 


L-4--2 A. 
* Sicyonia, where the Pythian Games were celebrated: the Muſes are 


invok'd to quit this region, and preſide over the City Atna, then newly 
built, the latter being the native ſituation of Chromius. 
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MN bak a de ——— Vain ener- 
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A ready Conqueſt to I Poor 
My Chromius opes his genial door, 
Ve Strains, i in ſweeter tranſports roll 
Sweet Echd to the gen rous ſout! 
Lo ! the Steed-triumphant Car 
Feels its Lord! His voice from far 
Heralds the Hymn of praiſe—and Yours the Tide 
+ Ye kindred Pow'rs, whoſe {miles o'er ace s toil 


preſide ! 


1 A NZ A II. 


Tes l ye forbid, Ye Sons of Farth, 
Th'illuſtrious Deed of genuine worth 
To mourn Oblivion's .Tomb ! 
Nor vain the boaſt! ok! Muſe divine 
Expandediby the vernal line 10 
The flowers of Virtue bloom. 
The ſhrill Pipe's Note melodious bring, 
And bid the Lyre's reſounding ſtring 
| Vo.rbrate 


+ The Original ſpecifies the Mother, and her two Children; the firſt 
of whom is Latona, the zw2 laſt Apollo; and Diana. Thus ſings hea- 
then Mythology! Some Critics, in preference to the celeſtial Huntreſs, 
have introduc'd Mercury; but he deſcended not from Latona, his Mo- 
ther s name Was. * The Change i is at:beſt an unneceſſary refine- 


ment. 
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Vibrate to Chromius' matchlefs force; 
The laurel'd head of Glory's courſe. 
Flow, Aſopus !---Pythia's Game 
Sacred ſtill to Phœbus' name 
Avows Adraſtus' ſmile—my conſcious Lays 
Adorn the Monarch's fame with richeft wreaths of 
praiſe. 


418 AN ZA. 1. 
Grace of the Sceptre which he ſway'd 


Himſelf the %a rites diſplay d, 
And man'd the Champion's ſoul ! 
With beauty deck'd his native Soil, 
Inſpir'd the Courſer's gen'rous Toil, 
The Car's contending roll. | 
Yet His to fly the whelming rage, 
Thro' Fraud's thick cloud, *thou trait'rous ſage, 
Too ſure torburſt—Sedition's Bax p, 
To you refign'd his Argos' Land! 
Hence !—no more, ye baffled Train, 
Smiles for You the much-lov'd Reign 
By rebel-power oppreſs d! Adraſtus Life 
Gave Others ſtill to live, and clos'd: the ſcene of ſtrife. 


STANZ A 


* Amphiaravus, 
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S TANZ A IV. 
Thee * Queen of ſoul-ſubduing as 


To bleſs a. Son with nuptial Arms, 
Fair ſeal of Peace they gave ! 
Now ſtalk the Heroe-race, the boaſt 
Of the firm, + ye/low-tzrefſed Hoſt, 
Who dar'd their Country fave. 
Of old They led, in warlike ſtate, 
Their ſquadrons to the ſev'nfold Gate, 
Thy Guardian, Thebes ; their dauntleſs might 
Heeds not the Bird's ill-omen'd flight ; 
Vainly, Jove, thy Arm of Force 
Swells the Thunder's adver/e Courſe, 
To check their madden d rage ! tis Theirs to roam, 
And tempt the ſtroke of Fate, nor wiſh the Joys of. 


Home. 
STANZA V. 


Mark ! while the din of Battle roars 

They riſe, they quit their fav'rite ſhores ! 
To. War, to Death they ſpring | 

The Foot wide flaſh their brazen Arms, 

The Horſe equip'd to loud alarms 


A Storm promiſcuous wing, 
Iſmenus' 
* Eriphyle in the text was Siſter to the Sons of Iolaüs, and is there 
repreſented to have confirm d a treaty with Amphiaraus by that cement 
of political friendſhip, a Marriage with his, Son. 
t Epithet attributed to the Danai, or Argives. 
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* Iſmenus' banks, the fatal bourn 
To vanquiſh'd pride, heir ſlaughter mourn | 
Their Aſhes with a ſofter glare 
Enrich the vhiten d duſk of Air! 
The ſev'nth bold Heroe's youthful fire 
Sinks in the flames of Glory's Pyre. 
+ Treaſon's Child in front appear'd, 
See ! the Arm of Vengeance rear'd ! 
Earth, to receive him, opes her ample breaſt : 
Wrap'd with his foaming ſteeds he links to endleſs reſt. 


S119 -N:i6. aA: VN 
Twas Pity's ſtroke the vicor-foe 


Nor yet had dealt th'avenging blow, 
Diſhonor's + ing wound; 

When Heav'n-commanded Terrors ſail, 

Hearts ſtrung with ribs of Valor fail; 


Tho' late as Gods renown d, 
Or 


Iſmenus was a River of Thebes, on the banks of which, the bat- 
tle in the Text is repreſented to have been fought. 

+ Amphiaraus is with judgement, no leſs than from national pre- 
judice, deſcribed by our Poet as a peculiar ſacrifice to the wrath of 
Jupiter, who appears in a becoming character, by the due puniſh- 
ment of a wretch, laboring to ſatisfy, as is uſual in all ages, an un- 


bounded Ambition, with whatever ſufferings he loads his fellow 
Citizens. | 


* 


+ The Text aſſerts, that Amphiaraus was ſwallowed up by the 
Earth, in the inſtant of his fight from Periclymenus, an Heroe in the 


Theban 
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Or Sons of Gods ;—eternal Sire, 
My Soul with other thoughts infpire ! 
Grac'd with Phenicia's boundleſs might 
Be mine to ſpurn the ranks of Fight! 
Hence, thy rude, ungen'rous ſtrife, 
Spear, that drink'ft the ſtream of Life 
Be 5 Theirs, who ever lov'd thy ſacred Laws, 
The happier lot of Earth! oh! ſmile on Virtue's. 
caule, 


STANZA VII. 
Father of Heav'n !—the People's Zeal 
Claims the high Cares of public weal, 
Oh! yield the ſacred Due ! 
They too indulge the Courſer's flight, 
And theirs Poſleſſions” facred right, 
Who Glory's paths purſue. 
Nor Fancy guides the Song—to. Fame 
My Chromiys ſoars with odeſt claim; 
And ſcorning to be Great by. ſtealth 
Ne'er.grovels in the mire of Wealth. 
Thou who bear'ſt his mighty ſhield, 
Wooe the crowd, that ſtalks. the field! 
Hark | 


Theban Army, who would otherwiſe have level'd him. ©vix. decoro 
vulnere,” 


The Citizens of Ana are the ſubjects of the Poet s pray'r, 
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Hark 1 Ocean groans beneath his Fleet---away | 
And trace each perilous ſcene, . that marks the bloody 
Day | 
| STANZA VIII. 
Hail modeſt Worth, whoſe ſmile inſpires 
The Heroe's ſoul, and fans his fires, 
Thy unextinguiſh'd glow 
Burns, till the ſword of Fate he wreſt 
Aim'd at his Country's honor'd breaſt, 
And ſheathsit in the Foe. | 
With Wiſdom's head, and Valor's hand 
Amid the ſtorm, that ſhakes the land 
Hard is the taſk on hoſtil might 
At will the thunder of the fight 
Full to roll! Tay brighter beam, 
Faſt by Troy's embattled ſtream, 
Thus, Hecros, ſhone; the plenteous tide of Blood 
Adown the Mountain ſteeps, that wrap * Helorus' 


flood, 72 
STANZA IX. 
Thus Chromius pour'd ; the paſs of fame, 


Which finks Phenicia's vengeful flame, 
In bloom of earlier Youth 


K k He 
A Riyer of Sicily running under the Promontory of Pachynus, 
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He fought, he gain'd ; in manhood's' prime 
He grac'd the rolls of ancient time; 
Thy voice, ingenuous Truth, 
Proclaims the Chief of Glory's ſoil 
Clouded with duſt ; his conqu' ring toil 
Echo'd by Ocean's circling wave; 
From Life's firſt morn the Good, the Brave, 
Jus rien, Valox, claims the Meed 
Due to Worth's unfully'd Deed : 
His Ev'ning-hour with placid comforts flow! 
Cheer'd with each bliſsful ſcene, the ſons of Farth 


can know! | 7 rn 


STANT A X. 


Honwos, thou ſeat in Chromius' heart, 

Whoſe ſmiles the joys of WeaLrH impart, 
TaysELF the fav'rite prize 

Where'er your charms in union meet, 

The Goal of Happineſs we greet ; 
There fix our wand'ring eyes, 

And cloſe the cares of life. Vet, - Eaſe, 

'Tis thine with ſocial mirth to pleaſe ! 


To Conqueſt's new-blown wreath belong 
The votive Lyre, the ſacred Song. 


Hark 
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Hark | the boundleſs tranſports roll 
O'er the Warrior's feſtal bowl | 
Oh! crown the ruddy ſweets, ye choral train, 


For Yours the herald- voice, that pours th ** 
ſtrain! 


3 STANZA XL 


Deepid in the Goblet's fi Iver Round 
Thou, Offspring of the Vine, abound 
With ſpirit-ſtirring Joys | 
Rich Goblet, foaming from the Courſe, 
Which hails my Chromius' vitor-force, 
And ev'ry thought employs, 
Boon of his gen'rous Steeds * the Crown. 
From. Sicyon' s Iand to fair renown 
| Its added luſtre yields; his Race 
Of Glory from each fav ring Grace 
Claims the ſmile ; eternal Jove, 
Thine to feel a Chromius' love! 
Unrival'd Heroe, thou their loftier Game, 
The Muſes hurl the dart, for Virtue is their aim. 
K k 2 


The Verſion has in this place hazarded an inlargement of the Ori- 
ginal. The Crown alludes to the Pythian Games introduc'd by Adraſ- 
tus, from Sicyonia, into Ztna ; the Victor in theſe Games, beſides the 


Phialæ, or Cups, received the honor of a Crown as a farther reward. 
of merit, 
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 ARGUMEN T. 


THE preſent Compoſition is inrich'd by a variety of hiſtorical 
records more immediately connected with the Heroe of the 
Piece, Thizus, a limb of the genealogical Tree. His Tri- 
umph was decreed upon a Conteſt, which celebrated a ſa- 
crifice to Juno, inſtituted at Argos. Our Poet deſcribes ſe- 
veral additional honors, obtain'd by Thizus, ſubjoining a 
direct application to Jupiter, on the ſubje& of the Olympic 
Games. It may thence he concluded that he propos'd to offer 
himſelf Candidate upon the earlieſt occaſion; and his preſum'd 
Conqueſt would complete the Picture of virtuous pre-emi- 
rence. The Fable of Caſtor and Pollux, containing the le- 
gendary interchange of the latter with the former from a prin- 
ciple of fraternal affection, cloſes the heroic ſcene. Heathen 
tales, however trifling in appearance, rarely fail to inculcate 
moral reflections: We, who are ſo happy to profeſs undiſ- ' 
turb'd the purer doctrines of chriſtianity, may be forward to 

excuſe many tenets of Error and Abſurdity, to admire a 
Picture, delineated in Colors of brotherly affection. | 


NEME AN ODE X. 
bn 6 
THIZAUS, Son of Lias, 


| And WRESTIER of Argos. 


STROPHE I. 


HERE Danaus' arm the ſceptre ſway'd, 
Ye Graces, be the theme diſplay d, 
The theme of ſacred praiſe 
Argos, where * many a Daughter greets 
Each Charm, that crowns the fav' rite ſeats, 
Which Juno deigns to raiſe 


To 


* The Text extravagantly attributes fifty Daughters to Danaus. 
Three Hundred! exclaims a rational preacher (admir'd more juſtly for 
his ſenſibility, than even for his humor) on the ſubject of Solomon's con- 


cubines, 
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To Glory, Claim of worth; thine, Argos, thine 
With Virtue's myriad beam to ſhine, 
Queen of heroic deeds ! ſee Perſeus ſpread 
Fell ruin from the Gorgon's head! 
And mark the * Sage, whoſe patriot zeal 
The City rear'd, and watch'd the public weal ! 
But chief the faithful bride, whoſe bloodleſs ſword 
Sleeps in the ſheath, nor ſtains her unſuſpecting Lord. 


 ANTISTROPHE I. 
Thence with czrulean eye ſerene 


Fair wiſdom's golden- treſſed Queen 
Gave the dear Warrior to the realms of light ! 
Pierc'd by the flaming darts of Jove 
He finks, who claims celeſtial love, 
The + Prophet drops to everlaſting night, 
Whorul'd the Cloud of Arms! Earth's open'd womb 
Cloſing yields the Chief a tomb. 
Hail ſacred oil, whoſe happier plain 
Is Love's, is Beauty's ſmiling reign | 
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cubines, * merciful God! Similar powers flattering to kunaaity were 
aſſign'd to Priam. Theſe exceedings of Nature may have been deduc'd 
from the ancient Hiſtory of Solomon's Idolatry to the ſofter Sex. Fifty 
was a number conſecrated by earlier veneration, and gave birth to un- 
warrantable abſurdities. ä 

* Epaphus appears in the original, and is recorded to have built 
the Capital of Egypt Memphis, and ſeveral other Cities. | 

+ Amphiaraus in the Text, ſon of Dicleus, celebrated in the pre- 
ceding Ode. 
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There,“ Wife, the Gop confeſs ! of old 
He there diſplay'd the ſhow'rs of Gold, 
And crown'd thy deathleſs fame! + each erixciLy 
ſhoot | 16805 
Expands a mental bloom, and Juſtice is the fruit, 


EPODE I. 
And this the Land, whoſe loud alarms 
Nurs'd the + Heroe's ſoul to Arms! 


Fav'rite of F ortune's ſmiling hour 
Whoſe triumphs boaſt the kindred Pow'r ; 


When [|proſtrate Warriors bite the field, 
And proudly rear the brazen ſhield. 


Now 


* Alcmena, and Danie, in the Original were natives of Argos. 

The father of Adraſtus (Talaus) and Lynceus Huſband of Hy- 
permneſtra, and Son of Egyptus, are repreſented by Pindar as de- 
ſcendants of Jupiter (ſeemingly from his interview with the fair Argives 
before nam'd) who is poetically ſaid to have inſtructed them to ſway 
the ſceptre of their kingdoms on the principles of equity and juſtice, 

Þ Amphitryon ; properly enough deſcrib'd, as ally'd to Jupiter, be- 
cauſe the latter (like a God of Faſhion) connected himſelf with the 
wife of the former. Schmidius places this Amour earlier than the 
marriage of Amphitryon with Alcmena, who was given away by the 
Offender himſelf, and Amphitryon became a favorite of the latter : 


it muſt be confeſs'd that debauchery is not an uncommon road to pre- 
ferment. 


| The Teleboz are expreſſed by Pindar, 
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Now wooes the God a milder ſcene, 
Aſſumes the Huſband's face, and mien, 
And rev'ling in a guilty Joy 
Imprints thy form, immortal Boy : 
Then gives the beauties of the matchleſs Bride 
Wrap'd in Olympus' bow'rs, to“ grace a Mother's 
ſide. | 


STROPHE II. 
Oh ! for a voice, whoſe piercing ſound 
May ruſh to Earth's extremer bound, 
Ye gen'rous, good, and great 
. Wing'd by the Joys, (Ye ſpotleſs train, 
Firm Votaries of Argos fane) 
That ſmile on Virtue's ſtate ! 
What tho', Iuxuriant Praiſe, thy muſic greets 
The thrilling Soul with honey'd ſweets ; 
Yet, Goddeſs, ſnatch the rich-reſounding Lyre ! 
Thy ſtrain the Wreſtler's deeds inſpire ; 


And 


Hebe Wife of Hercules was daughter of Juno in the heathen table 
of Affinity. Toa, the Epithet apply'd to the latter, is whimſically 
inlarged in the Metaphraſe of the Oxford Pindar by an alluſion to 
her comple#ion of Marriages. It may reaſonably be limited to its 
more genuine acceptation of perfection, in this place intimating the 


perfection of Beauty, and refers to Hebe, not to her mother Juno, 
Hen ra. 


> 
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And hark the brazen roar of arms, 

That wakes the panting Myriads to alarms ! 

Smoke clouds the ſhrine ; while beams the /e/fal 
prize, 

Vhich twice the“ Heroe knew; Oblivion from his 
eyes. 


ANTISTROPHE 11. 
Veils the paſt ſcenes of ſtrife nor ceaſe 
His. triumphs here ; the realms of Greece 
Chief of her Sons the matchleſs Youth proclaim |. 
See Iſthmia points his fair renown ! 7H 
See Nemea yields the willing crown . 
The tuneful Muſes conſecrate his Fame. 
Where Corinth's arms the circling wave embrace, 
Thrice the wreath's eternal grace 
Decks his lov'd brow; the verdant ſhade 
In plains, where good Adraſtus ſway'd 
Thrice ſheds its bloom; with filent care 
He checks the meditated pray'r ;. 
To + Tres, whoſe thoughts each high event can 
trace, | | 
His Soul nor raſhly ſues for thy celeſtial Grace. 


FS EPOD-E 


*: Thyzus, Son of Ulias in the Text, the Heroe of this piece. 


+ This Addreſs, well conceived to diſplay the modeſt virtue of the | 
Heroe, is apply'd to Jupiter. | | 
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E PO DE II. 


And well thou know'ſt his dauntleſs might! 

Bending from thy throne of Light 

Oft haſt thou ſeen his Warrior eyes 

On Glory's ſummit wooe the prize; 

He wooes, he ſnatches---Piſa's toils 

Her new Alcides crown with ſpoils. 

Hark ! the ſweet notes of conſcious praiſe, 

+ Which Athens' Sons to virtue raiſe ! t Panathenea, 

Twice in Minerva's fetal clime 

He grac'd the various rolls of Time; 
Soft in the figur'd vaſe with victor-hand 
* The Olive's fruit he bore to Argos“ ſacred land. 


STROPHE III. 


Thiæus, thou with worth divine 
Fill'ſt a long, rich maternal line, 
In Honor's deathleſs courſe ! 


The 


The Text intimates that theſe ſeparate Victories were gain'd at 
two diſtin& and diſtant periods. | 
»The Original expreſſes theſe Veſſels to have been compos'd of 
Earth, burnt in the fire, a particularity which would have but little 
figured in an Engliſh Verſion. | 

Sacred to Juno, to whom a temple was there erected. 
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The Siſters ſmile with foſtring grace 
$ Th'unconquer'd, Chiefs of godlike race 
Avow thy rival force 

Would, that a Pindar's happier ſtrain might boaft 
His theme, a gen'rous, kindred Hoſt ! 

The Muſe each beam of Glory * ſhould difplay, 
Fair Argos, to the face of Day ! 
Bewilder'd by th'enthufaſt dream 


Ev'n now, + oh! Steed-delighting land, the ſtream 


Of Numbers flows for Thee ! from Corinth's plain 
Thy various Victors rife o'er || Nemea's ſubject train. 


ANTISTIROPHE- III. 


From Pythian toils their liberal ſoul 
Exhauſts the filver-circled bowl; 


L 1 2 And 


$ The Graces are exhibited in the Text, as patrons of Thiæus, 
probably from his diſtinguiſh'd eminence in the poliſh'd virtues ; the 
Tyndaridz (Caſtor, and Pollux) may be preſum'd to have been intro- 
duc'd, as examples of very ancient Heroiſm. . 

* Thraſyclus and Antias are particularly mentioned by Pindar, as 
related to Thiæus. 

Þ The City Prætus is intimated in the Text. 


| The original ſpecifies four Victories, obtain'd by the Citizens of | 


Prætus, in the Nemean Games, with which place. Thizus was not. 
improbably connected. 
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And thou, Pellene,s thou much-honor'd earth, 

Weayv' it the gay textures finer thread, 

Free o'er the Champion's frame to ſpread 
Free, as his genuine ſoul of patriot worth. 
Tis frenzy to recount his Virtues' ſtore ! 

 —Boundleſs ſands of Glory's ſhore. 

Proud of her Sons' all-conqu'ring might 

* Arcadia's Cities point the fight! 

Achza, from thy Mountain-tow'rs 

Each region {wells the votive ſhow'rs 
Of recompence divine; the Arm's rough force 

In Jove's Lyceum joins the Foot's unrival'd Courſe. 


EPODE III. 


Twin-warriors, ſprung from mighty Jove, 
Patterns of fraternal Love ! 
I ſee ! your rival footſteps roam 


The FGrandliire's hoſpitable dome! 


Yours 


§Pellene, according to the Scholiaſt, furniſh'd coarſe Cloths for veſt- 
ments ; theſe may ſeem to have been more finely -woven to adorn the 
Conquerors 1n the Grecian Games, 

* The Text ſpecifies Clitor and Tegea, Cities of Arcadia. 

+ Pamphanes in the Original call'd by the Scholiaſt anceſtor of 


Thizus on the Mother's fide is in the Verſion plac'd as Grandfather to 
our Heroe. 
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Yours was the Conqueſt's ample reign, 
Pride of the ſtern Athletic train | 
In Sparta's wide-extended field 
The various arms of Fate ye wield ; 
And Fortune's ſmiles to Virtue guide ; 
The + Gops embattled by your ſide; 
Firm friends of Juſtice from the Morn of Youth, 


Pure as the Hoſt of Heav'n, Ye court the paths of 
Truth. 


SNK IV. 
Wrap'd with the fond 5 paternal pow'r 
The tranſient Day's ſerener hour 
With deathleſs Glory's ſpread; 
Oh ! Brother, Friend, with vary'd doom 
Deep in the Vale's impervious gloom 
Thou join'ſt the ghaſtly dead 
Congenial Stars, ſo wills o'erruling Fate, 
Ye ſet, ye riſe, in kindred ſtate | 
Oh ! Brother, Friend ] who quit'ſt the ſacred ſeats, “ 
Where Rapture pours eternal ſweets | | 
When Caſtor felt the hoſtil blow, 
With Him to wander in the ſhades below : 


Cruſh'd 
4 Mercury, and Hercules in the Text. 


$ Jupiter, the fabled Sire of Caſtor and Pollux. 
The Mountain of Taygetus in the Text. 
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214 N EMEAN ODE X. 


Cruſh'd by the brazen ſpear he falls, he dies 
While Idas“ ſaithleſi rage purſues the raviſh'd prize. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Far from the Mountain's pathleſs hight 
Lynceus, whoſe Eye's unbounded ſight 
Beyond the ken of mortal could pervade, 
Flaſh'd on the * Chief his viſual ray, 
While at his eaſe reclin'd he lay 
Beneath the Monarch Oak's extended ſhade.. 


The + kindred Foes with panting breath 
Fly to deal the work of Death ; 

The Stroke is givin your vital flood 
Soon mult repay the guilt of Blood; 


Vengeance 


* Caſtor is repreſented by Pindar to have been ſitting in the trunk of 
an Oak ; the verſion has hazarded an alteration, which ſome accurate 
Critics may conclude not to aſcertain ſo fully the ocular penetra- 
tion, in which Lynceus excell'd. They may however be pleas'd to re- 
flect, that this quality is fabuloufly attributed to Lynceus. It is re- 
markable, that the Scholia ſeem to have been Zlinded in their comment 
on this plain paſſage proportionably to the extreme clearneſs of the 
Heroe's ſight, laboring to elucidate it by a minute detail of Hiſtory, 
for which no authority is deducible from the original, 

+ Lyncevus and Idas were the Antagoniſts of Caſtor and Pollux; the 
laſt of whom may not be imagin'd to have been on this occaſion with his 
9 | brother. 


— 
- 
<P. * 
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Vengeance purſues ; tis Jove's command 
Quick Vengeance from a Brother's hand ! 


The Son of Leda frowns, he ſeals your doom 
And ſends the filial Corſe to join a Fathers Tomb. 


EPODE IV. 


Strength wings the Battle's impious ſtorm 3 
$ God of Hell, thy ftatued form 

They ſeize, they hurl the poliſh'd ſtone, 
And boaſt the /econd prize their own ; 


Secure 


brother. Caſtor is aſſaſſinated in a trice, and Pollux is repreſented in 
the text ſuddenly to have appear'd, and aſſail'd the murderers after 
the fact had been committed. The heroic butchers ſeem deſignedly 
to have attack'd a perſon who had no one to aſſiſt him ; having retir'd 
to a ſolitary place for ſecurity in his repoſe. 


I The original ſays that Idas and Lynceus ſtood againſt Pollux at 
the tomb of his father Aphareus. 


$ «yaua in the original expreſſes any ornament particularly of a 
ſacred nature ; and muſt here refer to one plac'd upon, or at the ſide 
of the Tomb of Aphareus. It might have been a figure of Pluto of 
which theſe Adventurers broke off a large-piece, for the text men- 
tions a ſtone of conſiderable ſize, and exquiſite workmanſhip. But 
poetically conſtrued, as theſe perſonages poſſeſs'd uncommon ſtrength, 
it may not be too forc'd to pronunce it the whole Statue, devoted 


to Pluto, for the more favorable reception of the Manes of Aphareus 
in Aides, 
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Secure he ſtands redoubled ire 
Fills all his ſoul with Glory's fire. 
His ſteady arm, unerring guide, 
Deep in the Warrior's throbing ſide 
Plung'd the ſwift Jav'lin's point, and Jove 
Fierce from his Ida's throne above 
Whirls the writh'd glare | of Lightning ; wrapt in 
flame | : 
Fall the devoted Chiefs, whoſe boundleſs thirſt of 


Fame 


S NOH. 
Superior might defy'd thy thought, 
Fond Brother, now impatient ſought- 
The *Heroe's proſtrate force 
Nor yet the iron hand of Death. 
Had clos'd his eyes! the laſt, laſt breatli 
Slow pants to quit the Corſe. 
Warm flows the ſocial tear, and heave. the fighs * 
His Anguiſh pierces to the ſkies: 
* Say | heav'nly Father, when will mercy clofe 
The ſcene of agonizing woes? 


* Thou ; 


-*-Caftor, 


NEM E AN ODE X. 


Thou can'ſt the healing balm ſupply: 
© Be mine, with Him who liv'd, with Him to dye. 
How droop'ſt thou, Glory, not a Friend to ſhare | 
© How few the Sons of Earth, who feel another's 
| care, 44 


247 


ANTISTROPHE V. 
© Who join a Brother's pangs | No more 
The Conqu'ror ſpake---his piteous lore 
Caught the paternal ear ; almighty love 
- To Comfort tun'd his fonder voice, 
And bad the ſoul of woe rejoice ; 
© Thine the juſt claim, my Son, be thine to prove 
All, that a Sire can wiſh ; to Earth 
© Caſtor ow'd a“ nortal birth, 
© Sprung from h immortal Dame thy breaſt 
& Know the deſire, that likes thee beſt ; 
© Seck'ſt thou a longing, ling'ring breath, 
© Till Palſy points the vale of death ; 
© Or woo'ſt with Wiſdom's Queen the bleſs'd abode, 


« Graſping the fable Spear, that marks the Warrior- 
God ? 


Mm EP ODF 


Tyndarus, Father of Caſtor ; whoſe Mother bore the ſurviving ſan 
to Jupiter, 
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E POD E v. 


such be thy Fate! a Father's love 
© Sues Thee to the realms above; 
© But if, each happier ſcene forgot, 
© Aﬀection claim a Brother's lot, 
© I hail the gen'rous wiſh ; thy doom 
Be now the deep earth's central gloom |! 
© Now wrap'd in purer joys behold' 
© The realms, that ſtream with living Gold.“ 
Such was the ſtrain | no dubious word 
A Brother's inſtant bliſs prefer'd ; 
Burſt are the bands of Sleep ; at once appears 
The brazen-cin&ur'd Chief, and vaults into the 
Spheres. 
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ELEVENTH NEMEAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


PINDAR addreſſes Veſta, (to whom the Prytaneia were conſe- 
crated throughout Greece,) for the happy conclufion of the 
annual Prefidency in thoſe ſeats of Juſtice, which had been 
alloted to Ariſtagoras by his Countrymen of Fenedos ; this. 
Invocation is more conſiſtently made, as Ariſtagoras may be. 
preſag'd, adequately to diſcharge his Office, bearing an eſta- 
bliſhed Character for Piety, and Hoſpitality, with a poſſeſſion 
of the civil Virtues in general, The commendation of his 
Father Arceſilaüs, whoſe Victories diftinguiſhed his earlier 
Youth; and. of his anceſtors, Pifander, and Melanippus, is 
interwoven in the piece; indeed his- immediate Parents are 
rebuked by the Poet for their. timidity in declining to draw 
forth the daun of his manhood to exertions in the four prin- 
cipal Games of Greece; which Pindar reflects upon, as 
a ſuſpenfion of Worth, ſo conſpieuous in this race of Heroes: 
a worth, which in more civiliz'd ages and countries would be 
complimented, as an exchange greatly for the better ; legiſla- 
tive harmony conducing far more to the advantage of a State, 

than heroic confuſion. | 
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NEMEAN ODE XI. 


ADDRESS'D TO 
ARISTAGOR AS of Tenedos, 


Son of ARCESILAUS. 


STROPHE I. 
ISTER of mighty Jovs, - 
Of HER, the Bride his heav'nly Throne who 
ſhares, - 
Daughter of Rhea, thou, whoſe taſk to prove 
The firſt, great duty of the public Cares, 
Thy Son, thy Heroe, and his choir of worth 
In Tenedos' maternal earth | 
By guardian toils thy fond protection claim : 
T = fill thy Sceptre's blaze, and hail thy ſacred name. 


ANT I- 


*The Athenian Prytaneia are diſcuſs'd by the accurate Dr. Potter 
in the 18th Chapter, Vol. I. of Grecian Antiquities, with the reſpective 
duties, to which the preſiding Officers of that venerable ſeat of Juſtice 
were obliged by the laws of Solon. P. 97. Oct. Edit. 1751. 
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© 


ANTISTROPHE L 


Chief of celeſtial Pow'rs 
To Thee their rich libation ſhow'rs ; 
The votive Sacrifice is thine. 
To Thee the Lyre, the Song reſound ; 
Th'auſpicious Board to Jove is crown'd, 
And Rites of hoſpitable plenty ſhine : 
Be His fair Honor's annual Truſt to cloſe, 


For His no pang of heart, which fell corruption 
knows. | 


EPO DE -1. 
Thee too, illuſtrious Sire, 
The Muſe proclaims, and gives thee to be bleſs'd ; 
For His * the warrior-Soul's congenial fire, 
And His the Form with ſofter Grace poſſeſs'd. 
Why art thou Fortune's handmaid, Pride ? 
Tho' beauty charms, tho ſwells the zrea/ur'd tide, 


Tho' 


»The original lines, characterizing the beauty of the perſonage 
celebrated, have been uſually apply'd to Arceſilaüs, Father of Ariſta- 
goras. May it not with greater propriety be eſteemed an alluſion 
to the Son, and the Father more intereſted in the compliment, as 
having formerly been in this inſtance, no leſs than in heroic conduct, 
what his Offspring now is? The moral cloſe to this Epode, however 
conveyed in the ſpirit of Satire, may be regarded by Critics, fami- 
liarized 
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222  NEMEAN ODE XL. 
Tho' Virtue's deed with loud acclaim 
Speaks the dauntleſs child of Fame, 


Each limb, thou reſtleſs worm, is cloth'd in clay ; 
And Earth expectant | heaves to ſnatch its deſtin' d prey.. 


$TROPHE uU. 
His Country owns her Friend, 
And crowns his various worth with honeft praiſe ;; 
Bard, tis a theme thou lov'ſt, the lore attend 1 
For Him refound the ſweetly-thrilling Lays ; 
Ves! Heroe, Victor, many a neighb'ring ſoil. 
Reflects the ſplendors of thy toil ; 
What floods of Glory burſt upon thy life, 


While Wreaths luxuriant ſpeak + the ſcenes of 


warrior ſtrife. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 
Your fondling cares were vain, 
Parents, ſo late on Pythia's plain, 
In great Olympia's gen'rous fight, 
To 


harized to the genius of Pindar, as a caution to prevent, rather than 
as an aſſertion, reflecting upon the wretched character of preſumption, 
that poiſon to every accompliſhment of Mind, or Perſon. 

+ The original expreſſes /webve different triumphs of our Champion 
in the wreſtling Match, and other Games of the Pancratium. 
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To truſt the filial arm be mine 

The Zeal prophetic to divine, 
That earlier Vouth with unreſiſted might 
Had charm'd*Cafalia's fount, and *Sazurn's ſhade; 
High o'er each baffled foe the Conqu'ror's worth diſ- 
play d. 


EPO DE II. 
His at the , hour, 
(Alcides, thine each fifth revolving year) 
To wake the choral Hymn's melodious pow'r, 
+ Th'impurpled foliage o'er his brow to rear. 
There are, whoſe ſoul's ambitious wing 
Dares to th'etherial hights of Glory ſpring ; 
There are, who loſt to Virtue's road, 
Spur'd by Int'reſt's ſervil goad, 


Flown 


** This Antiſtrophe and the commencement of the ſucceeding 
Epode allude to the refuſal of Ariſtagoras's Parents to permit his en- 
gagement in the greater Exertions, which diſtinguiſh'd the Feſtival 
inſtituted by Hercules in Greece on his arrival from the Hyperborean 
Regions, which Feſtival was celebrated once in five Years ; Caſtalia 
implies Pythia, and the Hill of old Saturn characterizes Olympia, both 
of which are ſignify'd under their latter Appellations in the firſt Verſes 
of the preſent Antiſtrophe. 


1 This Epithet is imployed conformably with the Original, where 
it is applied to the branches of the wild Our e, with which the heads 
of Conquerors were adorn'd. 
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Flown from their poſt, nor conſcious of their force, 
Draw back the liſtleſs arm, and dread a manly courſe... 


STROPHE i. 
Nor ill Conjecture flows; 755 
Full thro' His veins Piſander's Spartan tide 
Streams rapid ;* arm'd with brafs Zolia knows: 
Her Guardian, lov'd Oreſtes' ſocial Guide. 
His Melanippus' rich, maternal blood, 
Grace of Iſmenus' filver flood: 
Worth, the coy Maid, now quits a &indred Hoſt; 
But Time erewhi/e collects fair Honor's ancient boaſt.. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 
Once baniſh'd, yet again 
Her ſmile inſpires the votive train, 
As Earth prolific teems with fruit 
Grudg'd to the ſlumb'ring foe of toil ;, 
The tree enamor'd' of its ſoil 
Wakes. to the vernal ſmile..the living ſhoot: 
| That 
»The Oxford Paraphraſe acquaints us, that Piſander quitted Amy- 
cle with Oreſtes, and founded Colonies of Zolians in the Iflands of 
Leſbos, and of Tenedos ; the latter whereof gave birth to Ariſta. 
goras. The earlier expeditions, which were clos'd. by ſettlements 


in remoter regions, receiv'd the epithet of martial from the Greeks, 
whole very religion was built upon principles of Heroiſm. 
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That happier wealth which ſtreaks the fragrant 


flow' r 


Wooes not each Seaſon's gale : and uch is human 


pow'r, 


EP OD E III. 
The ſport of fickle Fate 
How vain, eternal Jovs, thy will to ſcan, 
While tow'ring to the pinnacle of State 
We cloud with boundleſs Care our narrow ſpan ! 
But why, thou Child of Fancy's brain, 
Why wilt thou ſpurn th indiſſoluble chain, 
That binds the Man to Earth? ahl why 
KC Softer notes of Prudence fly ? 
Lucre the Game, oh | quit the headlong chace ! 


Ne' cer can ſt thou graſp thy with---" tis madneſs fires 
the race. 


* 
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FIRST ISTHMIAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


HERO DOT Us the Theban receives the applauſes of our 
Poet on his Victory in the Iſthmian Games. The invoca- 
tion to Thebes which uſhers in the Ode, added to the more 
elaborate commendations of the Heroe's liberality at the 
cloſe, evinces the zeal of Pindar to celebrate his native ſoil 
in the labors, and virtues of his Countryman. This may 
be confirm'd by the compariſon of Herodotus with * Caſtor 
and Iolius, whoſe names were on record, as the moſt ſkilful 
Charioteers. The Piece concludes with a Prayer (perhaps a 
poetical Prophecy) that Herodotus may crown the preſent 
Victory with others in the Pythian and Olympic Celebra- 

tions; not without a ſevere reflection upon thoſe, who hoarded | 
up Wealth, and affected to deride ſuch as Herodotus, who 
valued it only for its uſe. 


* Caſtor may likewiſe be concluded to merit the epithet of redag dxus, from 
his character in the 2d Epode of the preſent compoſition. 
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ISTHMIAN ODE I. 


STROPHE I \, 
Or of the. golden Shield, maternal Earth, 


Thy cares, o Tux BESs, my filial boſom raiſe 
Far, far above my own] Thou gav'ſt me birth, 
Thou claim'ſt (nor Dx Tos frown) my earlieſt praiſe. 
Sweet was the Delian theme---I tun'd the lyre ; 
Yet ſweeter to the Son a Parent's fame ; 
Yield, Iſle of Phabus! each a Grace ye fire 
My ſoul among the Gods to fix your name. 


| ANTISTROPHE IL. 
Tur guardian Pow'r, whoſe trefles' waving glow | 
Streams careleſs, bids me join the choral ſong, 
Round Ceos' meads, where Ocean's treaſures flow, 
Or wooe the kindred Iſthmian throng. 
The fixth bright Crown to T hebes' diſtinguiſh'd hand 
His fond protection gave; with conſcious joy 
They talk, the glory of their native land, 
Which gave ALcMEna's dauntleſs Boy. 


8 i Ep OD K 


563 
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E POD E I. 
Geryon's Dogs, a ſavage race, 
Shrink from His giant-arm ; 
Nor leſs thy name, the Champain's grace, 
The ſacred Muſe ſhall charm. 
Thuy taſk the rapid rein to guide, 
_ Unknown the rangers aid; 
Not * They, who glow'd with rival pride, 
Superior art dilplay'd ; 
Tho' Theirs to rule the Car s obedient force, 


While Thebes and Sparta quit the triumph N80 the 
| Courſe. 


s RO HE u. ME 4 


Rich the rewards, a Conqu' ror's eyes behold ; 
The maſſy Tripod His, the Caldron's pride, 
And His the poliſh'd Cup, emboſs' d with gold, 
And His the Crowns for fav'rite Worth {upply'd. 
True Virtue ſhines amid the ſolar beam, 
Unarm'd ſhe ruſhes to the Gymnic ſtrand ; 
Bears to the Race the rattling armor's gleam, 
And wings to War the ſhield-incumber'd band. 


A NT I- 


* Caſtor and Iolaus, names of earlieſt eminence among the ancient 
Charioteers. 
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ANTISTROPHE II. 
Mark in each lifted arm the brandiſh'd ſpear ! 
Mark! the rude ſtone's round weight l- nor yet contend 
The Champion's varying feats; each ruſtic year 
* Gives to the ſport a fmpler end. 

| Crown'd with the frequent Leaf their native home 
Recciv'd the Victor-Sons, where Dirce's flood 
Surveys his darling TazBes, where loves to roam 
+ Eurotas thro' his laurel'd wood, 


EPODE I. 
But : Thou, whoſe boaſt thy life's firſt hour 
Whence ſprang the Dragon's ſeed ; 4H 
And || Thou, Therapne's hight to tow'r 
Who claim'ſt Achzan ſpeed, 
All-hail | to Neptune's watry ſway 
To Iſthmian toils divine 


Stretch'd o'er Oncheſtian banks the lay 
Ot ſacred praiſe is mine; 
Praiſe 


* The Pentathlon, or celebration of Five ſeveral Games for various 
trials of ſkill, was not yet inſtituted. Victory in one ſingle exhibition 
was, at this period, 'a very good day's work for the Hero, and a ſuffi- 
cient indulgence to the idleneſs of the ſpectators. | 

+ River of Laconia, the banks of which were covered with laurels, 
Laconia was likewiſe call'd Achza, or Achaia, the ſame, as the King- 
dom of _ Oncheſtium was a oy” of _—_ ſacred to we 


tune. 


＋ Tolaus. . . © N 44 "IF 7 . "= * * 1 ; —5 11 
j Caſtor. 
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Praiſe to the Youth with genuine virtues fraught, 


Whoſe worth th' example grac'd, a gen'rous Father 
taught, 


STROPHE III. 

A Father! Hail the more than * native plain, 

' Whoſe ſhelt'ring arms were open'd to thy tears | 

When Fortune tols'd thee o'er the boundleſs main ; 

A plank, fad refuge of declining years. 

But the kind Star, that rul'd thy natal day, 

Gave Thee to Thebes, to happineſs, and peace ; z 

As Prudence points, thou keep'ſt thy ſteady way, 
When Clouds are vaniſh'd, and when tempeſts ceaſe. 


ANTISFROPHE HII. 


Virtue till beams, as liberal thoughts inſpire ; 

Where- e' er her radiance ſheds its full control 

No wealth's too laviſh, and no labors tire : 
View not, ye Bards, with grudging ſoul. 

Light is the gift of praiſe, ye tuneful throng, 

By Virtue claim'd from unremitted cares; 
Truth rules the thought, and conſecrates the ſong, 

Which Fame's impartial laurel bears. 
| EPODE 


*Aſopodorus, father of Herodotus, hero of the preſent piece, though 
born at Thebes, is yet deſcrib'd as native of Orchomenus, which gave 
to him the protection refus'd by his own Country. 
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N E PO D E III. 
Who tends the Sheep, who ploughs the Soil, 
Who boaſts the Hawker's art, 
Who ſtems the Surge, to crown his toil 
Meets All, he wiſh'd at heart; 
Please d that his taſk with magic charm 
Can famine's frown diſpel----- 
While thoſe, who join the War's alarm, 
With brighter glory ſwell : 
Applauſe is Virtue's gain ; the richeſt flow'r, 
Which friends and foes alike a fragrant treaſure | 
ſhow'r. 


STROPHE IV. 

0 Thou, whoſe trident ſhakes the ſolid earth, 
Friend * to thy neighb' ring realm, th'ingenuous Muſe 
(Thou rul'ſt the Courſe, God of Saturnian birth) 

Her facred path of gratitude purſues. 

Yours is her ſong, Amphitryon's pride and love, 
And Yours ye venerable, dark retreats ; 

She wooes Eleuſis, Ceres myſtic grove, 

And fair Eubca's car-delighting ſeats 


: ANT; 12 


. Oncheſtium. 
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ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Pleas'd She invokes : nor * Thou, by Grecia's hoſt 
Crown'd with Phylaces monumental grave, 
Her voice decline] yet vain th' enthuſiaſt boaſt, 
Which points each conqueſt Hzrxurs gave 
To the Youth's favor'd ſteeds ] too ſlow, my Lyre, 
Too ſlow thy meaſur'd note, that pants to reach 


The Hero's worth it flames with heav'n-born fire: 


Sucht---muling Silence beſt will teach. 


EPODE IV. 
Yet may the Muſe on ſplendid wing 
With flight melodious ſoar; 


Olympia's, Pythia's Warrior ſing, 
While Alpheus' leafy ſtore 
He graſps, while Thebes' extended gates 5 
Are op'd to Glory's Child. 
Thy Sons what horror, Avarice, waits 
By ſordid Luft beguil'd ! | 
Still low'r th' inſulting taunt; ye DiE ! nor know 
The Joys alib'ral hand, a virtuous heart beſtow. 


* Proteſilius, to whoſe memory the Greeks, after their return from 
the deſtruction of Troy, mſtituted funeral Games. He was ſlain, when 


debarking from the ſhip before any others of the crew on the Trojan 
ſhore. 


+ © Come then, expreſſive Silence, muſe his praife ! 
Is a line from our deſcriptive Bard of Morality on a ies, the 
moſt intereſting to the human mind. 
$ The text expreſſes ſeven Gates, which are too well known to require 
a comment. ; BI 


——ä— 


"THIRD any FOURTH 
ISTHMIAN ODES 


UNITED. 


ARGUMENT. 


THE addreſs is to Meliſſus of Thebes, who receives applauſe 
from his Nemean, and Iſthmian Victories ; a family en- 
comium enſues, in which Cleonymus, Uncle to Meliſſus on 
the Father's, and the Labdacidæ, kinſmen on the Mother's 
fide, who had obtain'd their ſeveral Victories in the Games, 
give occaſion to ſome general obſervations upon the viciſſi- 
tude of human proſperity, evinc'd from ſcenes, in which thoſe 
predeceſſors of Meliſſus had experienc'd reverſes. of Fortune. 
Meliſſus receives an additional tribute of applauſe, from his re- 
peated Victory in the Iſthmian Games; from the continued 
reputation of the family of Cleonymus ; from the Birth- 
place of his Anceſtors, Thebes, diſtinguiſh'd by the Poet's 
more artful ingenuity ; and from their love of Hoſpitality, 
and of Juſtice; that Virtue, a Debt to All, but ſ/avagely 
diſcharg'd by Vengeance, The Compoſition cloſes with en- 
comiums upon the eminence of Orſeas, our Heroe's Cha- 
rioteer; as if ancient Votaries to the Law of Arms had anti- 
cipated the Rule ſacred in our own municipal Laws, 


Qui fecit per alium, per ſe fecit. 
Oo ] 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


THE Editor of the Gottinghen Pindar acquaints us,. that in the Copy - 
of Aldus the fourth Iſthmian Ode is repreſented as a continua- 
tion of the third. The fourth is confeſſedly occafion'd by an addi- 
tional Victory in the Iſthmian Games, as the third owes its Origin- 
to a Triumph both in the Nemean and Iſthmian; but this variation 
cannot materially affect the propriety of a connection, if the firſt 
Strophe of the fourth Ode can be united in point of Sentiment with 
the Epode of the third; this Union ſeems more familiar than is 
uſual in the different parts of Pindar's. other compoſitions ; it 
cannot at any rate be look'd. upon as conſtrain d. Indeed the Poet 
ſeems to have in the fourth enter'd upon a different field of Virtues, | 
conſpicuous .in his Hero, whoſe eminence was limited in the third ; 
and the extreme brevity of the former added to a moral courſe. 
of reflection purſued in the latter, may conſiſtently, at leaſt to a 
modern eye, ſhape the divided limbs into one more perfect form of 
e eee they r might S hag have d two ſeparate 
bodies. | 338% 


ISTHMIAN O DES III and IV. 


V STROPHE I. 
Win thou art by Fortune bleſs'd, 
Of Vi&'ry's ſacred meed poſleſs'd, 
Of Wealth's unbounded ſtore, ' 
Thro' ev'ry guard, that ſhields thy mind, 
If Pride no ſecret paſs can find 
To fix its venom'd lore, 
Thou claim'ſt thy Country's honor'd praiſe ; 
And Thou, oh | Jove, whoſe ſmile can raiſe 
The ſoul to Virtue's ſummit, give 
Hex votaries, and THINE, to live! 
To live in deathleſs Fame, whoſe vernal flow'r 
Has EVER clos'd its ſweets to Guilt's diſaſtrous low'r. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
Fame, thou reward which Worth beſtows ! 


To Worth the ſtrain of rapture flows, 
While ev'ry grace the fe/fa/ day 
With ev'ry beauty crowns ; the prize 
Sheds o'er Meliſſus' conſcious eyes 
The Triumph's two-fold ray. 
O02 His 
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His on Ifbmia's verdant plain 
Glory's deathleſs wreath to gain! 
And ntis on Memea's courſe the gen'rous fight; 
Where great Al cipꝝEs cruſh'd the Lion's tyrant-might. 


EPODE TI 
There the victor Steed proclaims 
The pride of Thebes ; the blaze of Birth 
Darts its bright, reviving flames, 
And fills the ſoul's congenial worth. 
Mark!“ in honor's ancient car 
Heroes, Conqu'rors of the War! 
See | the rich maternal line 
Rich in Wealth of vi&'ry ſhine! 
Yet Theirs with throbing pulſc to feel 
The giddy roll of Fortune's wheel ; 
Of joys, of cares to urge the various round: 
For Sons of Gods alone defy affliction's wound. 


STROPHE u. 
Led by the Gops my numbers ftray 
The boundleſs maze of Glory's way, | 
Meliſſus wakes the Muſe ; 


As 


The Verſion has render'd plurally the compliment to Cleonymus in 
the text, which is conformable with the genius of Pindar, in n many 
other Odes. 
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As conqueſt xvxR ſmil'd, again 
Th' applauding Lyre on Iſthmia's plain 
His gen'rous toil purſues; 
Unrival'd worth ! whoſe veſtal grace 
Bids Honor bloom in Virtue's race; 
| Bids them, as Heav'n directs their claim, 

Spurn tranſient life, and ſoar to Fame; 
Though Fortune's clouds around th' horizon low'r, 
* They feel the lot of Man, and wait the proſp'rous 

Hour. | 


ANTISTROPHE UI. 
Pride of ny Thebes, whoſe voice of old 
Full many a tale of Triumph told, 
And call'd You friends of worth diſtreſs'd ; 
Nor Yours the foul, malicious ſtrain, 
Yours ev'ry praiſe the Dead can gain, 
For----ev'ry Virtue bleſs' d! 
Ev'n Perfection's ſacred Goal 
Scarce could bound th'aſpiring ſoul ; 
Far from their home, as Valor wings their might, 
Alcides Columns heave, and feaſt their raviſh'd fight. 


ER P OD E 


The family of Cleonymus, the Cleonymidæ, which gave birth to 
our Heroe. 
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E PO D E II. 


Fame, thou vainly tempt'ſt the Med 

Beyond the realms Alcides trod! 
| Theirs to rear the gen'rous ſteed, 
Fav'rites of battle's brazen God. 

Scarce had Sol's declining courſe 

Sought the main, when hoſtil force 

Urg'd-the tempeſt's ſtern delight. 

Four the Chiefs, who ſunk to night 
Reft of their widow'd realms : thy low'r, 
Chill Winter, yields; the vernal hour 

Check'd'by thy frozen Moons awakes the roſe, 
And bids the genial mead her richeſt tints diſcloſe. 


STROPHE Ml. 
So wil] the Pow'rs ! thy Lord, oh | Main, 
Who ſhakes the earth, th' Oncheſtian plain 
Whoſe ſmile paternal cheers, 
To guard his Iſthmus' verdant ſide 
Round Corinth's Walls whoſe ſovereign Tide 
The Bridge of billows rears, 
Wakes my full Lyre to notes of praiſe. 
Sce! from the bed of Sleep zhey raiſe 
Each deed of Worth, whoſe earlier bloom 
Had wither'd in Oblivion's tomb: | 
But 
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But xow they live, they burſt upon the ſight, 
As rules the Star of dawn the twinkling hoſts of 
light. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Hark! while the rapt'rous ſhouts of Fame 
O'er Athens' fertil realms proclaim 
The Car, that Victory's ſtep attends! 
In Sicyon hail the laurel'd band, 
Each Leaf of Poeſy expand, 
Which ſmiles on Virtue's friends ! 
Greece thro' all her wide domain 
Points the Courſe to Glory's train, 
Whoſe wreaths unbounded grace the favorite ſteed: 
But ſilence, ye Unſkill'd, is Jour inglorious meed. 


EPO DE III. 
Ruler ſtill of Conqueſt's hour 
Fortune her fickle die will caſt; 

War's full tempeſt owns her pow” 1 

She frowns, it lives; She ſmiles, tis paſs'd.. 
Oft, as Fortune holds the ſcales, 
Worth is light, but Art prevails ; _ 
Hiſtory points with raviſh'd fight 
Ajax more than mortal might; 
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See | mid the gloom of black deſpair 
The lifted falchion calms his care ! 
Ah!] ill-deciding Greece, whoſe hate to Troy 
Might well ſome hoſtil Shield, but not thy own de- 
ſtroy. 


S T ROPHE IV. 
| Wrap'd in Mzonia's hallow'd ſtrains, 
Yet, Heroe, yet thy glory reigns 
With undiminiſh'd blaze; 
"Twas Glory rous'd the voice divine, 
Thy Triumphs flaſh in every line, 
Their claim eternal praiſe ; 
Mark, while the bard awakes the Lyre, 
Its chords of life, its breath of fire! 
Earth's fertil realms the ſounds pervade ; 
O' er Ocean's diſtant ſurge diſplay d 
The Great the Good Fame's profp'rous Voyage fail ; 
Thy Star, fair Virtue, beams, and checks the ruder 
gale! | 8 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 
Oh |! that thy torch, indulgent Fame, 
The Muſes gave, Meliflns' name | 
Should kindle in the choral ſong ! 
To 
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To Him, whoſe * triumph's matchleſs grace 
Sheds luſtre on a gen'rous, race 
The laurel'd wreaths belong. 
Mark the roaring Lion's might | 
Thus the Hzxox toils in fight: 
The ſhrew'd Fox may the Eagle's wing beguile; 
His taſk gainſt hoſtit fraud to arm th' ingenuous 
wile. 


EPODE Iv. 
"Tis not THINE with giant ſtalk 
To rival huge Orion's pride ; 
Heroe thou of Battle's walk, 
Yet Heav'n the Heroe's form deny'd ; 
Sve the Warrior, Cadmus gave! 
He to fell Antæus' Cave 
Dauntleſs ruſh'd, nor brook' d control, 
Small of Stature, great of Soul! 
Libya Ceres' laughing Earth 
Triumphs in his heav'n-born worth: 
Giant, thou dy'ft |—ſtern Ocean's King in vain 
Smiles o'er the mangled limbs of helpleſs Strangers 
ſlain, | 


P p $TROPHER 


The Text intimates the Victory of Meliſſus in the Pancratium. 
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STROPHE V. 


ALCIDEs gives the Stroke la God, 
His race of Glory run, he trod 

_ Olympus' glitt'ring Dome; 

His to the World's remoteſt plain, 

Far o'er the Depths of hoary Main, 
Unfathom'd gulph, to roam ; 

Scar'd by the light'ning of his eyes 

Each Pirate from its boſom flies. 

Faſt by the Egis, lov'd of Jove, 

He drinks immortal Joys above; 

Lord of the radiant Seats, with Hebe bleſs'd: 
The Pow'rs with rev'rence view, and Juno hails the 

Gueſt. 


ANTISTROPHE V. 

Lo o'er Electra's tow'ring Gate 
By Theban care in ſolemn ſtate 

The ſcene of feſtal woe difplay'd ! 
Around the ſhrine the new-born wreath 
Bids all the Spring's luxuriance breathe 

To ſooth each warrior Shade; 
Eight the Sons our ſighs deplore, 
Eight, thy Daughter, Creon, bore ; 


When 
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When ſleeps the Lamp of Day, the ſacred light 
Rich fragrance wafts to heav'n, and gilds the brow 
of night. 


EPODE V. 


Soon as ſmiles the orient Morn, . 

Each Champion pants on Glory's ſoil 
(Cloſe of Rites, their deeds adorn |) 

To deal the gen'rous work of toil, 
O' er Meliffus' rev'rend head 
Crowns of honor'd myrtle ſpread ; 
Scarcely roſe the lucid Down, 
Vict'ry dawn'd on young renown. 
PzupENCE, Thou his Charioteer, 
Taught the ſtrain, he lov'd to hear : 

Thy praiſe, Meliſſus, joins an OxsEA's name; 
To Both, as Both demand, I ope the fount of Fame. 
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FIFTH ISTHMIAN ODE: 


ARGUMENT. 


THE occaſion of this Ode is the Triumph of Phylacidas, native 
of Ægina, (originally call'd Znone by the Greeks) in the Iſth- 
mian, and Nemean Games. The praiſe of his brother Pytheas, 
whom ſeveral Victories had render'd illuſtrious, is celebrated 
together with the Eacidæ his anceſtors, his father Lampon, 
his Country, into whoſe ſubjects the beſt laws were inſtill'd, 
and laſt of all Pytheas, the anointer and inſtructor of Phy- 
lacidas. From the name of Pytheas may it not be concluded, 
that an Hero, formerly Victor in the Grecian Games, engag'd 
himſelf not unuſually in the taſk of preparing a riſing genera- 
tion for ſuch exerciſes of proweſs? The name of Pytheas, 


though poſſibly not the perſon celebrated in a former Ode, 
furniſhes occaſion for the remark. 


— l— non 


— Ws 


IST HMIAN ODE V. 


ADDRESS D TO 
PHYLACIDAS / gina, 


On his Victory in the PAN CRATIUM. 


STROPHE. I. 


ARENT of Phebus, much illuſtrious name, 
Who gav'ſt his golden orb to ſhine, 

Who wak'ſt the human foul with fonder claim 
To wooe the treaſure's rival mine 


For Gold the freighted veſſel ſtems the wave 
For Gold the courſer wings the car; 


For Gold th' impatient ſons of tumult brave 
+ The quick-ey d light' ning of the war. 


AN'T 1 


* Thia, or Theia, is inſerted inthe text, as mother of the Sun. Gre- 


cian Mythology refer'd every phænomenon of Nature to gs 


conſtruction. 


+ "wxuIware in the text alludes to the variety of motions, neceſſarily 


occaſioned by the different diſpoſitions of troops in the field of Bat- 


tle, and that regular confuſion which prevails in the aweful moments 
of Engagement. | 
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246 IS THMIAN ODE v. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


But * He, inflam'd by glory” s fire 
Glory the ſoul's firſt beſt deſire 
Circled with conqueſt's various crown 
Rears his proud brow ; the lion's force 
The eagle's pinion in the courſe 
Confirm his great renown, 
The Gods heroic worth approve, 
Their ſmiles protect the man, they love: 
Thrice happy He, who plucks the zwo-fo/d flow'r, 
That decks the chequer'd ſcene of Life's ambitious 


hour. 


4 


EPODE I. 
He join'd with honor's oſe diſplays, 
Fair Fame, thy ly's ſilver rays ; 
Of theſe, oh Man, pofleſs'd, 


Say, 


* Phylacidas, heroe of this piece, who gain'd two Victories, one in 
the wreſtling Match by ſtrength of hands, the other in the running 
Match by ſwiftneſs of foot. I have introduc'd the Lion, to denote 
the efficacy of the firſt, and the Eagle to characterize the laſt. The 
flowtrs intimated in the cloſe of this Antiſtrophe are exemplify'd by 
the Lilly and Roſe at the exordium of the enſuing Epode. Liber- 
ties, not directly warranted by the text, may be 1 d, if they 


tend more ay to explain it. 
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Say, would'ſt thou rival Jovx in bliſs ? 
The joys, thy pride muſt ever mils, 
Ill-ſuit a ortal breaſt. 
* Thine was the taſk on Iſthmus plain 
The variegated palm to gain ; 
Lov'd Nemea hails thy worth ; 
Nor leſs the bold Pancratian fame 
With Pythia's toil unites thy name, 
And ſtamps thy gen'rous birth. 
With you, acide, ungrac'd 
The Lyric treat I ne'er can taſte | 
Ev'n now the + Siſters call my Line 
To pauſe o'er Lampon's race divine; 


STROPHE I. 


To hail the ſeat + of well- directed laws, 
Whoſe ſons (the fav'ring Gods inſpire) 
Wake, while they tread the path, where Virtue 
draws, | | 
(Bluſh | Envy, bluſh !) the votive Lyre. 
| *Tis 
* Phylacidas. | 
+ The Graces are very poetically introduc'd as inſpirers of Pindar's 


Muſe in the celebration of Phylacides, and Pytheas, deſcendants of 
Lampon. 


} Zgina, native place of Phylaces, 
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'Tis yours, ye mighty Victors, yours the prize, 
The Heroe's meed, his deareſt gain ; 

For You the tuneful choir ſupplies 
Sweet Muſic's many-ſounding ſtrain. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 
And you (tis Jove's commanding will) 
Ye eloquent of ſager ſkill, 
Exhauſt the rapid ſtream of praiſe |! 
Mark l rich * Etolia's foremoſt Band ! 
See | round the altar fix'd they ſtand, 
And watch the ſacred blaze 
Nor He, + the fiery courſer's guide, 
Nor Perſeus, Argos' joy and pride; 
Nor you forgot, ye Twins + of martial worth, 
Long as Eurotas' flood ſhall bathe your || native earth. 


EPODE 


* Pindar ſeems by this picture of the ſons of Zneus, king of 
Etolia, Meleager, and Tyadeus, to praiſe the piety, no leſs than 
the valor of thoſe heroes—The application of the text to coÞiclac may 
be more conſiſtently made to Orators, than to Poets, who are inti- 
mated in the muſical exertions juſt mention'd. See Schmidius on the 
paſſage. | | 

+ Tolaus of Thebes. 

+ Caſtor and Pollux, 


| Laconia, or Sparta. 
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EF OD E II. 


Vet gail the line of glory runs 
; Through EXacus' congenial ſons, 
Still heav'n-born ardor glows. . 
* Twice did their Victor-arms deſtroy 
| (Alcides led) the walls of Troy; 
Next Atreus ſons i its foes. 
Proceed, my lyre; 6 55 + bolder wing 
Fly to the hoſts, who nobly ſpring 
Gainſf Cycnus haſten'd' breath; 
Who ſeal undaunted Memnon's doom, 
Though fluſh'dwith Æthiopia's bloom 
He ſounds the peal of death. 
Fly to the hoſts, whoſe conqu' ring force 
Arreſts, o Telephus, thy courſe, ' 
And bids Thee, * ſhorne of glory's beam,” 
Avow Caicus' hoſtil ſtream. 


2 8 TRO RHE. 


® Troy, immortaliz d by the Mzonian Bard, is fabled to have been 
twice conquer'd. The firſt expedition was directed by Hercules; the 
laſt is too well known from the above Writer to juſtify a comment. 

+ As if many heroes had conſpir'd to take away the life of Cycnus ! 
The exploits attributed to that fabulous ſon of Thetis might (not with 


exaggeration) admit of this extraordinary conſtruction ; and it is in- 


deed reconcileable with genuine Hiſtory. 
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STROPHE 11. 


Such, ſuch the race, whoſe death-defying pow T 
Bad Fame reſound their native plain! 

From earlieſt age proud glory” s heav n- cap d tow” r 
Inſpir'd the toil of Virtue's train. ; 

The Pozr's tongue, that wooes the cauſe of right, 
Show'rs forth the darts of various praiſe, 

From Salamis ns * leads the rank of fight | 
Rous'd by the glow. of. conqueſt's. rays. -- 


ANTISTROPHE III. 
Twas Thine an Ajax birth to boaſt, 
To lead th' embattled, naval hoſt, 
; And ſwell the war's indignant ſound, 
Such as, when angry Jove deſcends 
In rain, in hail ; he loos'd the fiends 
Of havock dye the ground. 
Let ceaſe, my lyre, be filence thine ; 
To Jove the ſov'reign rule aſlign ; 
He nods, and ALL confeſs his will. 


Not 


A leet from Zgina fay'd Salamis, the native city of Ajax, from 
4 the army of Xerxes, having exerted itſelf more effectually than the 
other parts of the Grecian army, that were preſent in that expedition. 
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Not but the warrior Faun purſues ; 
Favs, {ſweet as honey's fragrant dews, 
Tay feaſt alone can fill 55 
The cravings of his worth; to crown his joys 
The Bard's melodious ſong its ſacred note employs. 


251 


R EPO DE Ill. 

Be His, whoſe boſom pants for arms, 

Be his to court the brighter charms, 
Which boaſt a kindred * beam, 

Nor yet oblivion's dreary tomb 

Has wrap'd their name in midnight gloom ; 
While Hope's unbounded ſtream 

Rolls o'er their heart its awful tide, 

With proſp rous courſe ſecure they ms. 
And join a Pytheas' praiſe, 


* Cleonicus was grand-father to Phylacides, the hero of this piece, 
by the father's fide. His fame is alluded to in the text. 


4 I read the words in the text % ona: Janwavai inrideve The ori- 
ginal may be thus render'd: © the long and many labors of theſe 
men are not yet loſt to our ſight, nor however anxious the hopes, 
with which their hearts perpetually throb'd, have they now any 
cauſe to be uneaſy, their labors having met with all the ſucceſs, 
they could deſire.” Pindar by the word Jawava: might have glanc'd at 
the expences, attending a candidate in the Games, 
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Pytheas; thy limbs robuſter Mill, 
Thy hand that rul'd the edurſers will, 
Inſpire the votire days; ; Fail 
＋ Oh Sid the wreath His dbapker ſpread,” 
The Wool's ſeft Allet grace His head! 


The Poet's new- born raptures ſend, 


. 'd with nas Virtue" s friend 
11 10 neig mood tener oth of 
* Pytheas is not ſuppos'd. be he Scholiaſt to \ be blake of Phyla- 
cidas, but the perſon 'who taught Phylacidas the art of driving horſes 
in the Chariot Race. A work of ſingular nicety when many ftarted 
for the prize, and were limited to a ſmall fpace, There ſeems no 
reaſon for transferring from Pytheas, whoſe reputation is commended 
in the courſe of the preſent Ode, the excellence attributed in the Text, 
to another of the ſame -appellation.- The Scholiaſt may eſteem the 


above office of Phylacidas db Ho ancient fene conceiv d a 
more inlarg'd idea of its uſe. het 


+ The Charioteer Pytheas i is ctommiſiiond $4 the Post to give a 


crown of Parſley, and a wreath lin'd Vith Wool to Phylacidas; he 
reſerves the molt valuable Crown for the cloſe of his Compoſition, 
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ARGUMENT. 


THE Poet dedicates this Ode to Three Victors of the family of 
Lampon, ,Phylacidas and Pytheas, with their Uncle Euthy- 
memus, whom he applauds for their reſpective Triumphs in the 
Nemean and Iſthmian Games, with a Prayer, that a Conqueſt - 
in the Olympian may be added to the Honors, already ex- 
perienc'd. The proſperous condition of Lampon is next ce- 
lebrated; his moral Virtues, and the ſeveral Victories he had 
obtain'd, ſum up the whole of his Character. 

The acidæ, and Pſalychiadæ, Anceſtors of our Heroes, The- 
miſtius Grand- father on the Mother's fide to Phylacidas and 
Pytheas, and their native Country gina, are the concluding | 
objects of our Poet's attention, with a Digreflion upon the 
Legends of Hercules, Peleus, and Telamon. 
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IST HMIAN ODE VL 
ADDRESS D TO 
PHYLACIDAS AND PYTHEAS, 
| AND TO 


Their Uncle by the Mother's fide, Eurnvuzuus. 


r 
s flows the wine's repeated bowl, | 
A When feſtal mirth expands the ſoul, 
The toils of “ Virtue's race inſpire 
Again the tranſports of the Lyre ; 
To Jove (and juſt the claim) belong 
The earlier fruits, that grace the Song ; 
Fruits, that matur'd in Nemea's field 
The virgin-palm of Glory yield. 
. And Thou, the Lord of Iſthmia's plain, 


And You, ye Nereids' choral train, | 
Demand 


The Family of Lampon, ſubjects of the preſent Ode. 
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Demand the ſecond prize, the Son, 
The latter-born thy courſe has run. 
To crown the ſacred theme of praiſe 
May Parent-Jove in future lays, 
Pleas'd his Olympia's Laurels to rehearſe, 


Wake at Ægina's call the muſic of his verſe. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
For He, whom lib'ral ſcenes employ, 
Who feels in toil an Heroe's joy, 
Expands the virtues Heav'n beſtow'd ; 
Forth burſt the ſeeds, by fortune ſow'd, 
The Seeds of Fame i the Veſſel's fide 
While Ocean beats with Prop rous Tide, 
He drops his Anchor, ze er to miſs 
The Port, the facred Port of bliſs. 
Hail! pure of manners, fuch the plan, 
Which marks thy youth, *ingenuous Man, 
Fills ev'ry hour of virtuous breath, 
And guides Thee fafe thro' age, to death 1 
Bend from your ebon throne, ye Sifters, bend, 


Lift'ning the Muſc's vow, which conſecrates a 


* Friend, 
EPQDE 


' ® Lampon Son of Cleonicus. 


— — — wü —˙— — — — — - 
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Who boldly ſtalk'd the paths of Fame; 
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1 ETODE Is D 
The Muſe . ye“ Heroes of the gilded Car, 
She oft {Experience well the truth diſplays) 
Has hail'd the fav'rite Ile, whoſe toils of war 
Still claim tlie tributary voice of praiſe, 
Her Myriad Darts of boundleſs luſtre throws; 
Wide, as where Nile revolves his ſev'nfold ſtream, 
Or Nature frowns in Hyperborean ſnows. 
Alike each barb'rous ear, each ſtranger- tongue 
Has heav'n-born Peleus nne his r e worth 
has ſung; 13 VE 


'? VI 


" 5TROPHE u. 7 
Has heard, has ſung t the Heroe' s name, 


Led by his 4 Sire the war's alarms 

He woo'd ; the willing ſlave of arms 

To conqueſt. with Alcides mov 'd, 

Aſſociate of the Chief, he loy' d, 

I boſe F leets uſurp'c d. the T rojan foil, | 

Rich Pho of heroic toil ; 3 
| Foul 


The Facidæ, from whom Lampon was — defcended. 
+ Telamon, Father of Ajax, £ 


18 THMIAN ODE VI. 


Foul Perjury ſtamp d th avenging deed. 

But ſee | the proſt rate Warriors bleed; 

- Their Tow'rs; their Bulwarks ſmoking round | 
The GranT mark on Phlegre's ſhore | 

Mark the vaſt Mountain ſtretch d in gore! 

+ His vitor-arm, where hatred. points the for, 

The rich-frau ght quiver ſhakes, and twangs the ſound- 

ing bow. _ | 


* 


ANTISTROPHE Il. 


Encircled with the feſtal train 
He calls his fav'rite to the Main. 
Wrap'd in the Lion's grizly veſt 
His Nod commands the warrior Gueſt 
To looſe the Bowl's nectareous ſhow r, 
Libation due to matchleſs Pow'r. 
At onee he bears with votive fouk _ — 
Emboſs'd with gold, the foaming bowl, 
Bears to Amphitryon's Child; the prize 
With hands uplifted to the ſkies 


Rr Pond'ring 


* The Meropes. Strabo, B. iv. 
1 Hercules. 
T Telamon. 
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Pond' ring he graſps : eternal Joh r 
Fatherlof Heav'n, if cer thy love 
| © Hax:deign'dan healing finile torfooth my Gre, 
© Has A mim aid — the filial _— rs 
ot In no Hemm TH 
2 — o 
* Oh! hear thy ſuppliant's 1 my future 


4 
1 


Sy 


Friend bor az AfL A i,pο 1d cumit-doi - 


Thou pride of Eribæa's fertil 3 
May that brave Arm the Warrior's rights defend, 
Brave, as my darling Gueſt, who gave Thee 
Birth! gigi leg ad: Grier bolovionT 
* Firm, as the Garb's rade Terrors, which ſurround 
My Shoulders huge, the prize of Nemeals Soil, 
Firm he thy frame, unconſcious of a wound, 
Thy mind ſtill proof to unexhauſting toil! 
Hs ends the feather d Monarch, wing d from Jove, 
Inſtills the n Joy, which. owns exleſhial love. 


- 
. 1 1 - , 
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0 * o (prophetie frenzy rel 
he Son, thy longing wiſh defires ! 
* Heard'ſt not the /ov'reign Bird proclaim. 


© The ftrength-enormous Heroe's name, 


IST HMIAN ODE VI. 
© The fav'rite Ajax? Deedslof fight, 
And din of Arms his ſtern delight... 
He ſpake, and ſat; but ſeek*ſt thou, Muſe, 
(Long is the d! thy zeal purſues) 
gSeek ſt thou the courſe of Fame to trace? 
And ſound the worth of Glory's Race? 
Yet, tuneful Maid, the Heroes raiſe! 
(For Thine the treaſur d Hymns of praiſe) 
The * #hree-fold Hoſt oh! Goddeſs, ſing ! 
Wake, wake the Lyre's ecſtatic ſtring : 
No trilling drawl. of note the theme prolong 3 j 
Burſt, with each nerve of Greece, oh! n the 
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ANTISTROPHE III. 


For Theirs the various prize to gain 
From Iſthmus! wide applauding train; 10 
And theirs the Memean wreath to prove, 
While Echo rings thro ev'ry Grove; 
And Theirs the Hymn, whoſe ſtrains diſplay 
Th'unrival'd warmth of Glory's ray, 
Fail! ye fair Flow'rs of lovelieſt hue, 


Bath di in che > Graces” choicer dew! 2 
TL 4 15 EF $5] 
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* The Heroes of the preſent Piece. 
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Ye Heroes, ſitm to Virtue's cauſe, 
Who reatid' the ſacred dome of Laws 
Rear d in the Hrav'n-deſended Soil, 
Where Lampon glow d with gen rous toil; 
Pleas'd with the Il ort, whoſe moral Torrent runs 
From Heſiod's rev rend ſtream to fertlliae his Sons. 


E .o o E In. 


Cheer d with his gifts each ſtranger was a 1 
Lov'd of the Country by his Virtues grac'd, 
Each thought, 6gch! deed the golden Mean com- 
mend, 
His ſteady Paths her genuine luſtre trac d 
The tongue ſtill ſpake the dictates of the foul ; | 
Chief of th Athletic Holſt ; the Mer tones Skill 
Bids the ſtern Metal yield to its control. 
For Me, from Dirce's fount the Cup I all, 
Whoſe wave che golden-veſted Muſes pour, 
Boon of th'illuſtrious Line, by Thebes' embattled 


Towr. 


* Heſiod's phraſe intimates, that Application forwards the Work, 
and is introduc'd complimentarily to Lampon's Aſſiduity, which ap- 
pears, from the Original, to have been exerted in civil, as well as in 
military Engagements. 

+ The City Zgina. 


SEVENTH ISTHMIAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


STREPSIADES Countryman of Pindar receives the following 
addreſs in praiſe of his Victory in the Iſthmian Pancratium. 
The Hero's ſeveral qualities are delineated ; the ſtrength, and 
beauty of his perſon, his virtuous diſpoſition of .mind, and 
veneration of Letters. His Uncle by the Mother's fide, from 
whom his name was adopted, is occaſionally celebrated for his 
Death in the ſervice of his Country ; this event our Poet pa- 
thetically laments, intimating however, that he is now re- 
ſtor'd to perfect ſerenity by the happy occaſion of ſinging the 
Victory, and preparing a Crown for the head of the Nephew. 

Pindar in a Vein of placid Morality draws a comfortable Picture 
of the old Age to which he is approaching, and inſtances the 
propriety of indulging an happy tranquillity, from the ſhort- 
neſs of human Life; a/tranquillity not, experienc'd by Bel- 
lerophon, who aſpiring. to wiſhes" form d by unreaſonable 
Ambition was precipitated to deſtruction. Our Poet con- 

_ cludes his piece by a Prayer to Apollo, that he would indulge 
Strepſiades with a Victory in the Pythian Games, to confirm 
the Reputation newly acquir'd in the Iſthmian. 
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ISTHMIAN ODE VII. 
| 0 THE HONOR or 
STREPSIADES the Theban, 


Conqueror in the PancraTiuM. 


STROPHE I. 


AY, happy Land, whoſe gen'rous pride 
Boaſts the pure ſtream of Glory's tide, 
Pour'd thro” the Vale of ancient Years, 
Will Memory fr / the Inrant ſhew + | 
Pleas'd with his Trefles' artleſs tow, 
While Cymbals ſhake the Spheres ? 
Or hail the midnight-ſhade, when Jove, 
Whoſe Sceptre ſubject Pow'rs behold, 
(* The God, who left the realms Ro... 
Wrap'd in a fleecy Show'r of Gold) 


ANT I. 


* The Original has an undoubted reference to the Story of Danie, 
no leſs than to that of Alemena; and this union has greatly perplexed 


the 
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ANTISTROPHE I. 


. Lur'd by Alcmena's Charms was led 
Io great Amphitryon's genial bed, 
Whence ſprang Alcides' force? 
Or ſhall Tireſias, hoary Sage 
Thy ſoul enchant with Wiſdom's age * 
Or * He, who to the Courſe C14 Ac 
Tam'd the fierce Steed? or Cadmus' Son 
Doom'd a Hort Race of War to run? 
Say, wilt thou point Adraſtus' might? 
Freed from the clamors of the fight 
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the Commentators. They who conſtrue the golden ſhiow'r an alluſion 
to the latter confirm the; Editor's! opinion with reſpect to the arbi- 
trary variation of heat PO Fables by Pindar ; the Show'r of Gold not 
having been attribute by any other Ancient Author to the concern 
with Alemena, the Verſion has thrown the paſſage into a Parentheſis. 
to obviate a ſingularity, poſſibly not intended by our Poet, 


* The Satire of Horace (Satire v. Book 2.) in which this Conjurer 
of ancient. record .ſatisfies the 1aquiries of Ulyſſes concerging the 
behaviour, which he ſhould puffue after his return to Ithaca, wilt 
amply repay the attention of an intelligent Examiner. It: may be 
difficult to aſcertain, whether he who. aſks, or he who replies to, the 
queſtions, evinces a ſuperior Knowledge of. Mankind; but the deli- 
cacy of Horace, in palhating His own ſentiments of the higher World : 
of Men, by introducing theſe reflections in a dialogue of the Dead, 


is particularly to be remark'd. The very Characters compoſing the 
Piece are ſelected with his uſual Judgement and Ingenuity. 
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| EOD E I. 
Thou gav'ſt, while Slaughter crufh'd th' affociate 
Band, Eb k 
Thou gav'ſt to Argos Steed-delighting land 
The fav'rite Victor; mark the plain, 
Which held of old the Dorian train, 
Faſt by the Spartan Soil | th' Ægidæ trod 
(Such the command of Pythia's God) 
Amyclæ's proſtrate Tow'rs: the Sleep of Time, 
Harmonious Goddefs, break, and hail a virtuous prime! 


STROPHE II. 
Wiſdom thou flow'r of richeft bloom 
Haſt fill'd with fweets Oblivion's tomb, 
Wak'd by the Musk alone to birth; 
Hark | while snE ſmiles, to Theban Praiſe 
Rolls the ſweet melody of Lays 
In ecſtacy of mirth | 
And ſee with conqueſt's wreath intwin'd 
The pride of ſtrength, the charms of youth 
Charms boaſting a congenial ni 
The throne of Virtue, and of Truth. 
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ANTISTROPHE IL 
Nymphs of the Trefles' violet hue, 


Ye bath'd him in Caſtalian Dew, 

| To grace the kindred name, 

Whoſe Valor rear'd the brazen ſhield ; 

And ſtill, though cruſh'd in Glory's geld. 
Still ſoars on wings of Fame. 

For know, ye Brave, the ſtormy jar, 

That forms the“ Fail-fones of the War 

In Moulds of blood, tis Yours to guide 


Far from your much-lov'd Country's fide, 


EFUDE 1 
'Tis Yours with dauntleſs Myriads to oppoſe 


Your own, your kindred's, and your Country'sFoes; 
Alike the beams of Honor ſhed 
To crown the Living, and the Dead.+ 
Yet oh lf Althæa's filial might thy joy, 
And His, the 'arm, the ſoul of Troy, - 


And His, || the ſcourge of Thebes, Thy gen'rous 
breath 


Felt in its vernal hour he wintry blaſt of Death. 


8 8 ST R O- 
| © Xanatav 4ivaro; in the Text is very bold; I wiſh'd to preſerve it in 
the Verſion. 
Strepſiades, Uncle of our Heroe. 
+ Meleager, Son of Oeneus, King of Calydonia, by Althæa. 
Amphiaraus, recorded to have been forc d by Adraſtus to the 
Theban War; which circumſtance may have occaſion'd the inſertion, 
and 


ISTHMIAN ODE VII. 


STROPHE m. 


Chief of the Van, 'twas thine to dare 
The perilous edge, whence black deſpair 
PFrowns, an unfathom'd gulph below. 
For Thee I mourn'd affliction's rod; 
But now the + earth-reſtraining God 
Diſpels the cloud of woe. 
Be mine to tune the choral ſtrain, 
To bind the wreath for Merit's head : 
Nor you, Ye Pow'rs, my rapture ſtain 
With pangs, I hate, with cares, I dread ! 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Each hour of Life's remaining day, 

Be mine the walks of Joy to ſtray, 
Till the dark gloom of Years 

Wraps in its fatal ſhade my breath; 

The ſhade o'er Me, o'er All where Death 
His iron ſceptre rears. 

Unknown th'impending ſtroke of j ate | 

Vet ſhort, frail Man, thy longeſt date! 


Soon 


and praiſe of his Name in the Text, unleſs we conclude, that Pindar 
lov'd to celebrate merit even in a foe to his own Country; and indeed 
ſuch impartiality is obſervable in other paſſages of his Odes. 


+ Neptune, 


4 
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Soon ſhalt thou ſeek th'eternal Home, 
To tread with * Gods the ſolid Dome. 


EPODE III. 


Not ſuch Tay Lot! Tay Hope's ambitious ſpeed 
Provok'd, o Glaucus' Sox, the winged Steed; 
Thou fall'ſt | nor thine the Seats above, 


Where circling Pow'rs debate with Jove. 
Sweet tho' the toil, that leaps the bounds of 
Right, 
Stern horrors cloſe each fad delight : : 
Vet, + hear, whoſe treſſes beam with golden 
grace z 


Be + His the Crown of fame in Pythia s honor'd 


Race | 
Ss 2 


® Xaaxoredov in the Text may ſeem a whimſical Epithet for the ethe- 
real manſions. H athen, like its kindred Popiſb Enthuſiaſm, rather 
dealt in ornaments of Gold, than of Braſs. Artificial luſtre is re- 
quiſite to diſpell the gloom, which diſgraces the.devotion of either. 
The Original refers to the Solidity of Braſs; however the Seats 
of Olympus occaſionally receive from ancient Poets, and no leſs 
from Pindar the Epithet of golden. They are here figur'd as the 
future abodes of Heroiſm, whoſe Armor was compos'd of the baſer 
metal. 


＋ Apollo. 
x Strepſiades. 


IS THMIAN ODE VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


PINDAR in this Ode purſues a ſimilar plan with that of many of 
his others, by a delineation of Cleander's various Conqueſts in the 
Games of Greece, by a commendation of the Heroe's Father Tele- 
ſarchus, of the Valor of his Anceſtors, and his Country Egina. His 
Origin is laboriouſly deſcribed, and an Epiſode occaſionally inter- 
woven concerning the Marriage of his Anceſtor Peleus, the Son of 
Aäcus, with Thetis, after a prolix detail of the contention between 
Jupiter and Neptune, for the hand of the briny Goddeſs, whom 
Themis by an order of Fate decrees to Peleus; and indeed, from 
a view of his Character he deſerv'd a good Wife far more than 
either of the rival Deities. Achilles Iſſue of the above Marriage is 
afterwards celebrated, and the poetical Garland receives for its laſt, 
as for its firſt lower, the vernal worth of Cleander. 

The Piece, it is obſervable, is convey'd in aniform Diviſions, contrarily 
to the more * uſual plan of Pindar's compoſitions; by which, Criticiſm 
may conclude, that extreme regularity (and thus we experience!) 
was not an immediate Characteriſtic of the Grecian Muſe, when her 
wing * ſail'd its higheſt noon.” 

I cannot conclude without a wiſh, that the ſeveral dates of our Au- 
thor's productions were authentically fix'd; a conduct, happily at- 
tempted by the Chronological: accuracy of a learned Jeſuit in his Com- 
ments upon the Auguſtan Lyriſt, even to minuteneſs; the preſent Ode 
is one of many inſtances, wherein ancient Hiſtory might by ſuch 
aſſiſtance receive elucidation ; and Pindar, no leſs than Horace, be 
reconcil'd by Critical Erudition, precluding an appeal to its ſtum- 
bling-block Conjecture. | 


»The Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode, 


ISTHMIAN ODE VIII AND LAST. 


DIVISION. LI. 


LEANDER calls! Thou youthful Bard, 
For Him, the paths of toil who trod, 

Who claim'd the Muſe, his earlieſt, beſt reward, 
Oh ! ſeek the ſplendors of his Sire's abode, 

And lead the choral Song ;. 'twas His to gain 
The meed of Iſthmia's honor'd plain 

His was the Nemean wreath; in Glory's field 
Preſs'd by his arm, the Warriors yield. 
Ev'n I, while * ſadneſs whelms my ſoul, 
Impatient for the theme of praiſe, 
Awake the Mule's golden lays. 


But now. no more to griet ss control 


The 


* The Text uſes the word ar{yai in the tenth Verſe; if conſtrued 
paſſively, it may evince the earneſtneſs of Cleander's friends, that 
Pindar ſhould rehearſe his triumphs; if actively, which ſeems more 
conſiſtent with the tenor of the Compoſition, it ſignifies the Adareſs 
of our Poet to the Bards of Youth, inforc d by his infinuation, that 
himſelf, old, and ſorrowful as he was, deſir'd to undertake the Cele- 
bration of Cleander ; for which they were ſo much better qualify'd. 
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The proſtrate ſlaves, be Ours the Crown, 
Whoſe branch late widow'd of renown 
Of old the Poet cull'd : Ye Cares, away | 
Ours to the broad, bright eye of day 
To point heroic worth ; the ſweeter flow 
Of Numbers ſooths the memory of woe ; 

Sure twas a God, a God at mis'ry's call 

Forbad on favor'd Greece th' avenging Stone to fall, 


DIVISION IL 


Whoſe weight She ne'er had borne | the Storm 
Which arm'd with tenfold terrors preſs'd 
Is vaniſh'd ; Clouds no more the ſoul deform, 
That owns the preſent hour, and calls it bleſs'd. 
Looſe from the beam of Fate life's trait'rous thread 
Hangs trembling o'er each mortal head; 
The Cobweb-falls, we die: if Freedom's ray 
Its influence o'er the ſoul diſplay, 
Ev'n Ill their antidote ſupply ; 
While heav'n-born Hope with faithful ſmiles 
Each anguiſh of the heart beguiles : 
Lur'd by my Thebes' maternal ſky 
With kindred warmth I pluck the flow'r 
Rear'd in the Graces' ſacred bow'r ; 


Twin- 


, 
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Twin-Siſters, each Ve claim a Parent's love; 
Alike the fair delight of Jovs : 
The Gop, where Dirce weaves her ſilver-way, 
Who gave to Theba's hand thy ſov'reign ſway, 
Great Queen of Cities; mid the Sons of fame 
Whoſe Chiefs triumphant wooe the Car's heroxc Game. 


DIVISION III. 


Ægina, won by heav'nly charms 
In ſoft Anopia's Sea-girt grove 
The King of Thunders claſp'd Thee to his arms, 
And god-like A acus rewards his love. | 
Great as the Gods, and conſcious of their Sire 
The Warriors feel the martial fire, 
Whoſe rays impel the f/za/ train 
To hail the Trumpet's brazen ſound ; 
While Horror ſtalks her mournful round, 
They pant, they throb the Wreath to gain. 
Yet---Prudence check'd their temp'rate breaſt; 
Their worth the council'd Gods confeſs'd; 
When Jove, whoſe boſom beats with am'rous throes, 
His Rival in a Brother knows : 
For He, whoſe Trident ſhakes the coral Throne, 
On Thetis gaz'd, and wiſh'd her for his own, 


E ach 
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Each bound in Love's ſoft chain; th'aſlembled Pow'rs 
Frown'd on the genial * that wak d the — 
hours. 


e 0 ee. 


Th' unerring Oracles command : 
Hark | Themis' voice the ſage decree 
Wakes from th'abyſs of Fate] the heav'nly Band 
Obedient liſt; the gen'rous Sire will ſee 
His Child of Thetis' love, whoſe valor's blaze 
Shall beam beyond a Father's rays ; 
Thine the brave offspring, Lord of Air, 
He wields the Bolt's /zuperior Courſe ; 
God of the Waves, if zhine, his Force 
The 'Trident's »azchle/s ſtrength ſhall bear. 
| Ceaſe the vain ſtrife ; a mortal bed 
If Thetis prove, her Offspring dead 
Soon muſt ſhe mourn on Fame's embattled ſtrand ; 
Tho' Mavors brace his warrior hand, 
His firm foot ſwifter than the Light'ning's Eye : 
Minz in the womb of Time to ſpy 
Heav'n-deſtin'd Nuptials to the ſon of Earth, 
Crown of the Warrior's flame, the Patriot's worth ; 
To grace, old Æàcus, thy Son, whoſe arm 
Has ſpread Iolcos' realm with ruin's wide alarm. 
DIV I- 
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DIVISION V. 
To Chiron's ſpotleſs Cave away, 


Ye Guardians ſoft of Hymen's bow'r, 
No more the Leaf of am'rous ſtrife diſplay, 
Daughter of Nereus, Veſper's ſacred Hour 
Rul'd by the ſilver Moon who/e footſteps mov'd 
To gain th' expecting Chief, you lov'd.' 
She ſpake prophetic ; ev'ry nod 
Celeſtial gave the Spring of Truth 
Her words to foſter, on the Youth 
Propitious ſmil'd Olympus' God. 
Hark | how the ſons of Wiſdom claim 
To future deeds the meed of Fame 
The laurel'd Wreath they twine with conſcious joy, 
To deck thy brow, * illuſtrious Boy, 
Ev'n now on Myſia's Vine-delighting plain, 
(Here + Ign'rance joins th'experienc'd train) 
Ev'n now they point the ſtream of hoſtil gore, 
They ſtretch the Trojan breathleſs on the ſhore, 
Proud Telephus ; ſtern Vengeance marks the way; 
+ Nor thine from conqu'ring Greece to ſhield the de- 
ſtin'd prey. 


Tt . 


* Achilles. 
T have ventur'd to expand the Original, which means to intimate 
the univerſal Knowledge of theſe heroic Hiſtories. 


4 Telephus is recorded to have refus'd a paſſage thro' his Dominions 


to the Grecian Army, as particulariz'd by the paraphraſe to the Ox- 
ford Pindar, 
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, 


bs | DIVISION VL 


His might the ſolid Bridge, that bore 
The Brothers o'er the tide of Arms, 
And gave, each limb of Troy diſtain'd with gore, 
Her Lord again to Helen's heav'nly charms ; 
Ye Foes, who trod the Hoſt-deſtroying ſoil 
To check the harveſt of his toil, 
Fluſh'd with the dauntleſs pride of force, 
Thou Memnon | breathleſs on the plain, 
Thou, Hector! Chiefs, and Princes ſlain 
Bow to the whirlwind of his courſe. 
Pleas'd in the walks of blood to roam 
For You he points the ſhadowy Dome; 
His Sires' brave Guardian, and his Country's Grace, 
The Nine, whoſe ſmiles to Glory's Race 
Forbid Oblivion's tomb, his honor'd Bier 
Bathe with the ſacred Heliconian tear ; 
Hark] the deep figh they heave! and ſuch the 
love 
On Virtue beaming from the Pow'rs above 
Thine, Poeſy, th'exalted trump of Fame, 
Though wrap'd in Death's cold night to tune the 
. Heroe's name | 


DIV 
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DIVISION VI. 


Worth yer demands the breath of praiſe ; 
. Again! the Muſe's rapid Car 
Roll'd o'er * Nicocles' laurel'd Tomb diſplays 
Each Conqueſt, that adorns his Iſthmian war, 
Crown'd by the Dorian Palm ; with ſkilful hand 
King of Your ſports, Ye neighb'ring band, 
He dealt th'unerring ſtroke; his Eine d Fe 
Still with congenial luſtre glows, 
Ev'n now the wreath of Myrtle blows 
Weav'd o'er Cleander's brow divine. 
His the firm Nerve's diſtended ſway | 
He ev'n in Youth's remoter day 
Fill'd with his triumphs Epidaurus' Seat, 
And His the ſacred prize to greet, 
That ſpake + Alcathous' worth ! the gen'rous Bard 
(Such be my name) with rich reward 


Adorns 


* Nicocles is repreſented by the Scholiaſt to have been Uncle to the 
Heroe of the piece, who gain'd according to the text an Iſthmian 
Triumph ; he likewiſe gain'd a Dorian Crown, which is no more or 
leſs than a crown of Parſley. With us the Parſley-Bed poſſeſſes its 
eſtimation ; and in this reſpect at leaſt Modern Ideas aſſociate with 


the Ancient, 


+ Alcathous Son of Peleus is fabled to have invented Games to the 
honor of Apollo, The Occaſion is generally underſtood to have been the 
Conqueſt 
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Adorns the ſon of Virtue ;---in the bow'rs 
Of Solitude to waſte the moping hours 
His daring wiſhes ſpurn ; He burſts the chain 
By liſtleſs Ignorance forg'd, and joins the warrior 
Train. 


Conqueſt of the Lion of Cithæron by that God; a manifeſt con- 
nection with the ſimilar feat of Hercules, engag d with the Beaſt 
of Nemea, 


ANNOTATIONS 


TO THE FOREGOING 


ODE S 


OF 


PINDAR. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


TO 


PYTHIAN ODE II. 


STROPHE I. 
RIG. V. 1. and 2. Meyanonriaics Evpaxorm, The Capital City of 

the Kingdom of Sicily was compos'd of four ſeparate cities lay'd' 

into one; ſo that its magnitude muſt have been very conſiderable. 
The name expreſs'd in the plural number may confirm the truth of 
the diviſion. 
Orig. V. 13. «yavaiow (placidis—gentle) an epithet, expreſſive of 
a high compliment to the Temper, and Skill of Hiero, as the tenor of 
the text is, of the cuſtom of ancient Poets, to introduce a God or God- 
deſs in aid of a favorite Hero. The Oxford Pindar turns it in the 
Metaphraſe © agihbus' a conſtruction, which the word will not admit. 
They who derive it from «ya are repreſented by Hen. Stephens to 
confound the Etymology, which cannot be too accurately regarded, * 


ANTISTROPHE I. 

Orig. V. 3. *Evzyuo; *Epuas. The Scholiaſt interprets the Epithet 
here noticed *« preſident of Battles, or Conteſts,” either of actual 
Wars with enemies, or of Sports, which may be conſtrued to turn 
Peace into War. This interpretation is more readily aſſerted, than 
provd. Montfaucon in his elaborate deſcriptions of the ſeveral 


Mercuries 
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Mercuries of Heatheniſm repreſents only two which may direct us 
to the meaning of this Epithet, and thoſe are rather uſeful to promote 
conjecture, than certainty. The firſt is taken from a Statue, which he 
ſays * ſe fait admirer par la Beautẽ du Deſſein.“ Mercury reſts. him- 
ſelf upon a Club, the emblem of Hercules, et tient un Rouleau de 
la main gauche,'—Montfaucon cloſes with il y a 1a quelque Allé- 
gorie, qu'il n'eſt pas aiſe à developer.” He has omitted the Ram's 
head on the left arm, the only mark of alluſion to Mercury, and the 
Statue itſelf is otherwiſe the repreſentation of Hercules. If this was the 
real Statue of Mercury, it might afford ſome elucidation as to Mer- 
cury's preſidentſhip particularly over the Olympic Games, which were 
inſtituted in honor of, or by Hercules himſelf. Montfaucon Anti- 
quit. Vol. I. p. 128. Paris Edition 1719. The other figure ex- 
hibits Mercury with the Eagle in his left hand. It is remarked by 
Montfaucon, © C'eſt un ſymbole de Jupiter, qu'on donne ici a Mercure, 
pour des raiſons que j'ignore.” There are five Greek Letters on the 
Stone, N. I. K. H. G. | | 
Montfaucon doubts whether theſe Letters allude to Mercury, or to 
the Artiſt. If to the former, he is deſcribed as the bearer of Victory; 
which will be a ſufficient explanation of his office in the text. The Ea- 
gle may imply Mercury's more uſual duty as Meſſenger to Jupiter, who 


certainly is deſcribed to have ſent him upon errands to armies in the 


heat of battle; and in this caſe he may be ſaid to have preſided over 
wars. The Muſeum Florentinum contains ſeveral gems of Mercury; 
in the explanations ſubjoined to which, particular notice is taken of the 


_ epithet ewxywns; there intimated to have ariſen from his recorded preſer- 


vation of Hercules, Caſtor, and Pollux, with whom his name was ce- 
lebrated in the Palæſtræ; Mercury is there likewiſe aſſerted to have 
directed the Gymnic Arts, and Olympic Games in general. ——Myſ, 
Flor. Vol. I. ad Finem. 


Orig. V. 5. dra will be more clear if read Jr" 5h. 
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1 7 "EPODE I. 
orig. V. 43. Tov Toeytra, &c. This Lecture of Ixion, which I re- 
collect not to have met with in other ancient writers, is well adapted 
not only to his Hiſtory in general, but reconciles the inſertion of it in 
this place, though the Tale itſelf may be eſteem d too minutely recorded 
in a Lyric Poem. But how is the Leſſon placed in the mouth of 
Phlegyas in Virgil's 6th En. to be reconcil'd ! 


Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, & non temnere Divos. 


The ſtory is well. known. Phlegyas received the moſt palpable 
affront from Apollo, for which that Debauchee deſerv d, that his Tem- 
ple ſhould be ſet on fire, an honor confer d by Phlegyas, whoſe torments 
are repreſented as the conſequence of that return. Surely if any one 
ſhould have been puniſh'd, it was the God himſelf, who had acted the part 
of a brute. The application is more properly made to Theſeus, who 

was detain'd. i in the infernal regions, and ſuffer'd due puniſhment for 
an attempt to carry off the Deſdemona of darkneſs, Phlegyas.may ra- 
ther according to this conſtruction ſignify a people inhabiting an 
iſland infamous for contempt of the Deities. See Servius ad Virg. 
En. vi. Art. Phlegyas.** 

I cannot omit to mention, that Dr. Young | in his © 3 1 not fa 
bulous, a work deriv'd from as complex a Genius, as ever mark'd the 
extravagant fables of antiquity, has plac'd the Romance of Ixion in a 
light of Originality to be expected from a Writer, who join'd a com- 
plete knowledge: of ancient Mythology with the moſt vivacious Ima- 
gination. See his Preface to the Work. 

The Fable of Ixion is obſervably introduc'd by the Hiſtory of the 
Locrenſes, preferv'd through the interceſſion of the Hero in the Text 
from Anaxilas, to whom that people commiſſion'd Ambaſſadors ſolicit- 
ing him to withdraw his troops from the Siege of Locri; a Siege, 
which may be concluded to have been ſevere, on account of the 
terrors, particularly affecting the female Inhabitants of that place. 

Uu Theſe 


* Phlegyas ſeems from the eymoleg y of the word to have ariſen ſrom the Tree of 
Egyptian, on which the fruit of Grecian Idolatry was grafted. 
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Theſe-Locrenſian Maidens may ſeem, in conformity with the practice 
of both Grecian, and Roman Cities when reduc'd to a deſpondent 
ſituation, to have been deputed to Hiero, whoſe reputation, as a 
Sovereign, and liberalicy as a Man were the moſt proper, inſtruments 
to deprecate, the reſentment of enemies, aggravated by the con- 
tinued reſiſtance of thoſe, whom they beſieg d. The guilt of Ixion 
was in a ſimilar way augmented by his conſciouſneſz.of ſuperior merit, 
which actuated his ambition to the defiance of that. Power, whom 
he had fo groſsly abus d. The Leſſon plac'd in the mouth of 
Exion-as-a caution to mankind againſt their neglect of a due acknow- 
ledgemenit for benefits confer'd may atlude to Tome tergiverſation of 
the Locrenſes after their preſervation by the humane policy of the 
Sicilian Monarch. The Fable of Ixion claims its original exiſtence 
from a primæval period; the amour of our heathen Adventurer is a 
type of his ambition; E he is accuſed by Pindar of that enormous 


criminality, Murder; and intehtionial Fraud Was its immediate re- 


ſult. Will not theſe allegations receive additional efficacy, if apply'd 
to the ſacred Records? The - Arch-Rebel Cain may be preſumꝰd the 
ſource of Ixion. Cain was angry ; ; he was angiy, becauſe his Brother's 
ſacrifice met with the approbation, whilſt his own receiv'd the cenſure 
of the Almighty, to whom they were at the ſame time offer'd. But 
Cain felt a conſciouſneſs, that though in external ceremony he ador'd, 
his heart was far from the Object of his adoration. What the hypo- 
criſy of the Father began, the audacity of his Deſcendants attempted 
to confirm by accumulated oppoſition to their Creator: © Theſe were 
the Giants of their Days.“ In Cain, and in his family the poetical 
Hiſtory of Ixion is fulfill'd; He flew his Kinſman, and the everlaſting 
Wheel was the figurative torment of a Wretch wandering from his 
native ſoil with the load of Conſcience to over-whelm him in his 
exile. The Elder-born of Adam was enrag' d againſt his Brother, 
becauſe God accepted in preference the devotion of Abel; He, who 
knoweth all things, knew the genuine character of Cain, and clos'd 
his ſpeech to this primeval votary of ambition with an aſfurance, 


that © Cain ſhould rule over tus . whom the violence of Cain 
immediately 
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immediately afterwards deſtroy d. Upon God's enquiring from Cain 
after his Brother, c Where is Abel, thy Brother ? ' Cain replies, I 
know not; am I "my. Brother's keeper ?” The moſt unruly Paſſions 
are here exhibited in gloomy aſſemblage; H ypocrily i in che Offering, 
Envy from its Non- acceptance, Murder in pf conſequence, and the 
inſult of a Lye, that Cobwebsſcreen againſt the wrath of an injur'd 
Maker. By Faith (faith the Apoſtle) Abel offer d unto God a more 
excellent ſacrifice, than, Cain.“ Abel believ d in the promiſes of God 
announc'd upon the original tranſgreſſion, that he would put.enmity 
between the Seed of the Serpent, and that of the Woman, which 
latter ſhould bruiſe the Serpent's head. By this he obtain'd wit- 
neſs, that he was righteous, God teſtifying of his gifts, and by it He, 
being dead, yer ſpeaketh. Cain brought of the fruit of the Ground, 
of the Ground, which had receiv'd a curſe on occaſion of Adam's fall; 

one teſtimony, it may be concluded, of his contempt for that word, 

on which his Brother moſt folemnly rely'd; and ſurely no incon- 
eluſive argument of the boundleſs depravity, which, however con- 
ceal'd in his own heart, could not but be viſible to an all- ſeeing Judge. 
Cain flew his Brother; and wherefore ſlew he him? Becauſe his own 
deeds were evil.“ Avery learned Writer, and elegant Reaſoner has, in 
his Difſertation upon the Faith and ſacrifice of Abel, more minutely 


inveſtigated the principles of Cain from the Nature of his ſacrifice, and 


the cauſe of its refuſal by the Almighty. Diſcourſes upon the divine 
Covenants, by James HixOESTON, A. M.“ 


 ANTISTROPHE I. 


Orig. V. 8. Kai rw ixew. The paſſage ſeems, irreconcileable, if ner; 


be not underſtood as the , prepoſition prefixed to the participle der. 
And the ſenſe will be, Unlawful deſires braught the greateſt evil even 
on Ixion. If one, wha is repreſented as the Favorite of the Gads, 
has been reduc'd to fuch . how. muſt inferior mortals ex- 
pect to be puniſhed 18 
"Una EPODE 
— falem finger inan}. 

Munere Amicitiz, Vir, u. Lib. vi 
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E POD E 4 2 » 
Orig. V. 8. Tp#Pora ſeems whimſically inſerted, unleſs the Nurſe i 18 


ſuppoſed to be j In, the Earth, and the Centaur to have been nam d by 
its inhabitants in general. | 


STROPHE m. | 
Orig. V. 10. Els yep, ba; %. Archilochus flouriſh'd between the 
23d and 34th Olympiad. Pindar, according-to Dr. Blair, who gives 
an earlier place to his birth than many other writers, dy'd in the ad 
year of the 86th Olympiad. The text therefore means, that Archi- 
lochus injurd his property by the ſeverity of his Iambics ; a circum- 
ſtance known to Pindar from record, not by perſonal experience 


= A. 


notice of his paſſage. 
ANTISTROPHE III. 


Orig. V. 2. rerapeb, for wapeiv, (to have paſs'd with a liberal mind 
from the virtue of Courage, to that of Generoſity.) This compliment 
is a ſacrifice to the Liberality of Hiero, a ſuitable, attendant upon He- 
roiſm. The word ſeems more reconcileable to the tenor of the text, 
than weropeiv ſubſtituted by the Scholiaſt, and n by the Saumur 
Editor. 


EPO DE IV. 

Orig. V. 1. i The Saumur, and after him the Oxford Editor 
turn this word #«:ivwv, It may be propos'd to read tivwv for x (ina- 
nium). If #««vw could be reduc'd into ſenſe, it would ſcarcely be ap- 
ply'd with propriety to any foregoing ſubſtantive in the original. 

Orig. V. 11. rp h. This proverbial reflection ſeems to have been 
adopted by St. Paul, whoſe Epiſtles evince him to have poſſeſs'd Grecian 
Erudition from a ſtudy of the beſt Authors: It is hard to kick againſt 
the pricks.” Such is the attempt to filence Envy! The preceding 
expreſſion Era i. Zuyò induc'd the Scholiaſt to a violent introduc- 
tion of the OX, a ſimile poſſibly intended to worry the Commen- 
tators, and if ſo, he has been evidently ſucceſsful. Quid meruere 
Boves ?——Ovid. Metam, 


ANNOTATIONS 


PYTHIAN ODE II. 


STROPHE I. 


FNRIG. V. 2. and 3. The Oxford Paraphraſe makes, it may ſeem, 
a ſtrange application of the paſſage in the text; it contains a 
round-about way” of conſtruction. The Verſion is intended to ex- 
preſs the full ſenſe of its Original with becoming brevity. 


Orig. V. 11. and 12. The word &wdiwias implies freedom from 
pain, which © indolentia* adopted in the Oxford Pindar does not 
- adequately expreſs. As to Zſculapius, with whoſe eminence this 
Strophe concludes, I have ventur'd for the gratification of the more 
inquiſitive Reader to fele& authorities from a performance (which 
will be farther enlarg'd upon in the progreſs of this work) re- 
lating to the ancient, compar'd with the modern ſtate of Greece. 
© The Grove of Æſculapius was inclos'd by mountains, within which 
all the ſacrifices as well of the Epidaurians as of ſtrangers were con- 
ſum'd. One was called Titthion, and on this the God when an In- 
fant was faid to have been expos'd, and to have been ſuckled by a 
* She-goat, He was a great Phyſician, and his temple was always 

crowded 


* This Fable cannot be reconcil'd with Pindar's account of Eſculapius's birth, and 
immediate ſurrender by Jupiter into the hands of Chiron. 'The expoſition of Infants 
is 
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ms xi £54 


7 


"crowded with fick perſons : beyond it was the dormitory of the ft 1 
pliants. The Grove, beſides other Temples, was adorn'd with a 
portico and a fountain remarkable for its roof and decorations; the 
Bath of Aſculapius was one of the benefactions of Antoninus Pius, 
while a Roman Senator: the remains are heaps of ſtones, pieces 
of brick walls, and ſcattered fragments of marble, beſides ſome 
Churches, or rather piles of rubbiſh. The Statue of Eſculapius was 
half as big as that of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. He was repre- 
ſented ſitting, holding bis ſtaff with one hand on the head of a Ser- 
pent, and a Dog lying by him. Many þ Tablets deſcrib'd the Cures 

perform'd 


is well-known to have diſgrac'd the parental Authority of heathen Days; and the emi. 
nent qualities attributed to Heroes who deftroy'd,. or to Patriots who prerv'd their fel- 
low Citizens, were ſavagely anticipated in the deſertion of Infants by thoſe, upon whom 
Society for its own welfare had a claim for their. nouriſhment and protection. This 
gloomy Cuſtom may probably have ariſen from, the fear of ſhame in the Mother, anxious 
to conceal one Criminality by the indulgence of another. To prevent the miſchiefs 
ariſing from its continuance the Infant ſo expos'd was the fabled Offspring of an 
heathen Deity, and by fome magical interpoſition was receiv'd into the Cottage, and 
participated the earnings of a neighboring Peaſant. Our Son of Phyfic is not un- 
aptly figur'd to have been ſuckled by a She-Goat, the Milk of which Animal is 
ſo nutritious, that the Twin-Brothers of Rome are repreſented to have deriv'd their 
martial intrepidity from the She-wolf that nurs'd them: this inſtrument of Health 
was early, and profuſely apply'd to the ſick throughout Greece. Many Baths muſt 
conſequently have ſubſiſted at the period, when Æſculapius was rf worſhiped ; though 
peſlibly that refer'd to in the above quotation, may be the on one remaining in toler- 
able perfection, and its original formation boaſts a period of no fewer than 1640 years. 

t A frignd of Diagoras the Philoſopher call'd the Atheiſt having found him in 
A temple, *<* You,” ſays he, who think the Gods take no notice of human affairs, 
do not you fee by this number of Pictures, how many people for the ſake of their 
vows have been fav'd in ftarms at ſea, and got ſafe into harbor?” © Yes,” ſays 
Diagoras, ** I ſee how it is; thoſe are never painted, who happen to be drown'd.““ 
(i) The temples of ſculapius were more eſpecially rich in theſe Offerings, which 


(2) Livy fays, were the price and pay forthe eures, that he had wrought for the — x 
23 


(x) Cicero de Nat. Peor. lib, id. 
2) Ly. lib. xlv. 
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perform'd by the Deity, yet he had not eſcap'd contumely, and rob- 
bery. Dionyſius deprived him of his golden beard, affirming it was 
very unſeemly in him to appear in that manner, when his father Apollo 
was always ſeen with his face ſmooth. Sy/la amaſs d the precious offer- 
ings belonging to him (Zſculapius) to pay his army before Athens: 
A few fragments of white marble exquiſitely carv'd occur in the heap 
of the Temple. The incloſure of the Temple once abounded in 


(with) inſcriptions; the divine preſcriptions have periſh'd, or are 


bury'd in the ruins, but a ſpecimen is extant from ſimilar records once 
preſerv'd in his Temple in the Iſle of Tiber near Rome. The com- 
plaint was * ſpitting of blood, and the perſon deem'd incurable ; but 
Aſculapius prevail'd. He was reſtor'd, and Em thanks before 
the People, 

The Springs and Wells by the ruins are now ſuppos'd to poſſeſs 
many excellent properties. To theſe, and a good Air, with the recrea- 
tions of the Theatre, and of the Stadium, and to the medicinal know- 
ledge, and experience of the Prieſts may be attributed both the re- 
covery of the ſick, and the reputation of Æſculapius. The renown 
and worſhip of this God began in Epidauria, (Epidaurus) and con- 
tinued many centuries ; ſince he fail'd, ſome Saints have ſucceeded 


tothe buſineſs, and I have ſeen Patients lying in beds in their Churches 


at Athens. The whole neighborhood has for ages plunder'd the 
Grove. DR. CHanDLER's Travels in Greece. 


When Pindar, as in the Ode which gives riſe to the 8 quo- 
tation attributes to Chiron, or rather it may ſtem to ZEſculapius 


knowledge 


Wiles-(1) of the Devil to deceive the credulous, or tricks of the Pagan Prieſts fuborn- 
ing Men to counterfeit diſeaſes, and miraculous cures! MinpLETON' Leer from 
Rome, Oct. Ed. p. 104. 

* St. Januarius's blood a favorite Celebration in Ramiſh (modern) Legends is a 
miracle of equal authority with the above ; with this difference, that the Eſculapian 


was a liquid, ready found ; the other has not been ſo NN Ry 4 wel] 
of the Prieſt, however quarm in che Cauſe, 1 


(1) Montfauc, Antiq. lib, iy, ch, 6. 
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knowledge in Medicinal appl. ications, which never are experienc'd 
to fail, and a ſkill equal to every taſk of Surgery, the compliments 
are as becoming i in Poetry, as they were certainly falſe in fact. The 
obſervation of our ingenious, and accurate Traveler may be extended 
to this extravagant applauſe ; for Air and Exerciſe added to Springs 
confirm'd to be ſalutary are in all periods more valuable, as frequently 
tending to prevent (unleſs where forbidden by ſpleen) the neceſſity of 
conſulting more complicated, and injurious appearances of remedies, 

Our Author's favorable opinton of the ſuperior medicinal (or other) 
knowledge of ancient Prieſts may be more familiarly apply'd to their 
political artifice ; the bia fraus' for which they are recorded with 
infamy. 


ANTISTROPHE IL 


Orig. V. 59. Laceria is term'd by Suidas a City, without an in- 
timation of the Kingdom, in which it was ſituated; it may be collected, 
from its vicinity to the lake of Bœbis in the text, to have been plac'd 
in Theſſaly, as may be gather'd from Pindar's Scholiaſt on the paſſage. 
The Oxford Paraphraſe explains that part of the ſecond Strophe, which 
alludes to Apollo's. uncommon ſagacity (and a jealous Eye is of a 
penetrating Caſt) in finding out this, freſh Amour of his Miſtreſs at /o 
ea a di ns by the affiſtance of a Raven, which 

* Cynthis et Aurem 
Vellit, & admonuit.” 

Suidas has propos d a Meaning to the paſſage conformably with Gre- 
cian whim. The appellation of Coronis, the ! perfida Nympha' upon 
whom Apollo inflicted ſo unwarrantable a puniſhment, (for how can 
2 Woman. be true to her Lover, who has induc'd her to be falſe to her- 
ſelf ?) owes its Origin to the word Kopwrn, ſignifying a Raven; and 
Suidas in his explanation of the word immediately enſuing Azxipua, 
(Laceria. i in the original) directs us particularly to this Bird, when he 
conſtrues Aaxepvga Kopdyn, to mean crebrò crocitans Cornix.“ See his 
Dictionary of heathen tales. T beit Circumſtances may appear to re- 

concile 
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concile the inſertion of a Name by Pindar, which is not ſo familiarly 
known in point of ſituation, as a City rever'd by Grecian Eſteem. 
Add to which, that Pindar's deſcriptions allude to the earlier ſtates 
of Greece. 


EPODE HI. 

Orig. V. 121. The Text runs, I would paſs over the Ionian Sea 
to the Fountain of Arethuſa, and viſit my Friend, who built (as the 
Oxford Paraphraſe explains it) the City of Atna.” Arethuſa, the 
well-known River (here term'd a fountain) ran through Sicily, 
uniting with the River Alpheus in its courſe. Ovid in his Romance 
of Mythology paints them, as living Perſonages. The Scholia enter 
upon a prolix Comment touching the name, and ſituation of the 
Ionian Sea, rather, it may ſeem, curious, than uſeful. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Orig. V. 141. This, we may be perſuaded, is not intended as a 
doubt, whether the King of Syracuſe (Sicily in general) poſſeſs'd the 
talents commended in the Text. It might therefore be leſs queſtion- 
able to turn the ſenſe of the paſſage pœſitively; 


Ev qi AoYwv TUveparv 
KopuPav, "Iepuv, 
Opbay eniolar 


ANTISTROPHE V. 


Orig. V. 178. The Editor of the Six Olympic Odes in Engliſh 
verſe, which have been intimated in the Obſervations prefix d to the 
preſent Work, has with ingenuity confuted a fantaſtic, but eſta- 
bliſh'd anecdote relating to Achilles held by his Mother, while he 
was dip'd in the River Styx; from this cold Bath (as the Record ſings) 
he was render'd invulnerable * excepta parte, qua a Matre tentus eft.” 
This Fable, our remarker ſays, claims no Auguſtan, and no prior 
Writer, (it may be added) to its vindication. It is indeed only, as he 


"Tx alledges, 


„ 
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alledges, to be collected from a ſingle Enthuſiaſt © ad Calcem Eru- 
ditionis Romanz;' an heterogeneous Bard, Ape of the Auguſtan, how- 
ever eſteem'd an Ornament to the Age, wherein Tiberius floriſh'd not. 
In no other inſtance, the River * novies circumfuſa,” is repreſented 
to have poſleſs'd ſuch invigorating quality; this River of the dead, hot 
of the living. Achilles was an extraordinary Heroe, and writers, who 
ſupported Roman literature, when in its decline, might wiſh to throw 
in additions by way of finiſh to its Caricatures. Homer painted him 
in perpetual defiance of Danger ; this might have led to an Idea of his 
having been invulnerable, becauſe, tho' perpetually expos'd, he is 
never repreſented to have receiv'd any wound, but his laſt. The par- 
ticular quality aſcrib'd to him is ſwiftneſs of foot; but the moſt 
expeditious Champions are not unuſually caught. Achilles was only 
once caught, and that was to the purpoſe ; for the Text ſays with- 
out any mention of Paris, that he was ſlain by arrows. Having been 
fabled originally a Phenomenon, as to Birth; more modern Credulity 
might determine itſelf to affix ſome event on Occaſion of his Death, 
to conclude in the ſpirit of logical Conceit © abſurdum per abſurdius.” 
It may not however be omitted, that Homer would have been guilty 
of the moſt glaring impropriety by the proviſion of a ſhield for the 
ſecurity of his Heroe, if unſuſceptible of a wound ; an error of Judge- 
ment for which neither the elegance of deſcription, nor the ſpirit of 
ſentiment exhauſted on hat ſubjef, could have ſufficiently aton'd. 

It may not be amiſs to enlarge upon this Story, not with a diſpoſi- 
tion to maintain its propriety, (for © the Ancients themſelves, who had 
(ſays Mr. Bayle) examin'd things a little, conſider'd theſe ſtories only 
as ſallies of Wit, and Imagination, he might have added, that being 
the product of Poetry they muſt be conſtrued to have been 7hus de- 
ſign'd by the Writers, who deſcrib'd them) but from a wiſh to 
deduce its Origin from the genius of heathen Mythology, through the 
medium of more remote antiquity. The Tale of this Heroe's infant 


food, the marrow of Lions, has been properly commented by Bayle ; 
2 * | and 
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and ſet aſide as not more .caſily to be digeſted by a reader, than it 
could have been in the nature of things by our brawny Suckling. 
When Thetis is recorded to have dip'd her Offspring in the Styx, 
C n ſenſe revolts from the idea of a literal interpretation. Sta- 
JS the ſole authority quoted in evidence that the latter fable 
was current in earlier ages; but Statius may not be ſubmitted to, 
as ſufficient to the point ; for he was not intereſted, like his poetical 
predeceſſors of Greece or Rome to perpetuate Mythological ro- 
mances, and he moreover mentions it as a fa& of eſtabliſh'd re- 
cord, ad Stygios iterum fero mergere fontes. Servius adopts the ſide 
of its authenticity, but from his neglect to intimate Statius, no leſs 
than from the mode of his expreſſion it may be infer'd, that he aſ- 
ſerted it from a perſuaſion of its eſtabliſhment in the world of Letters; 
the ſame may be collected to have guided the opinion of Segrais*. Its 
riſe may be attributed to the legend of our Heroe's birth from Peleus, and 
from Thetis, and from this concluſion, each will ſupport the other ; Pe- 
leus was ſon of ZEacus, an Heroe of the f Argonautic expedition; a 
mere Mortal, but from his traditionary Spirit of Adventure rank'd 
among the Demigods,of old. Thetis, as Queen of the Ocean, in which 
Phoebus is fabled t e ſet, is not inconſiſtently recorded to have dip'd 
her Offspring in the River, which flow'd through the regions of dark- 
neſs, the Aides of antiquity. This River may be reaſonably ſurmis'd to 
have poſſeſs'd a magical efficacy, diſtinguiſh'd more immediately by its 
ſubſerviency to purpoſes of Heroiſm. The Climate moſt ſacred to the 
poetical enthuſiaſm of the Greeks was ſituated in the weſtern point; the 
experience of the Sun's decline in that quarter might have been 


ſufficient to render it an Object of veneration upon minds, ſo 


warmly diſpos'd to ſuch impreſſions, without a full confirmation of 
| X x 2 | the 


preface to his Edition of Virgil's Aneis. 


+ Two Argonautic expeditions ſubſiſt upon record; the firſt a poetical ſacrifice to the 
Hiſtory of the Ark; the ſecond, to the earlieſt emigrants over the great weſtern 
Ocean to the ſeveral Iſlands, and Kingdoms of Greece; who/e Bards firſt circ 
tales of romantic Heroiſm, to aggrandize the reputation of its native Warriors, 
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the Truth itſelf from a remark, that the earlier adventures in Na- 
vigation conſequent upon the original diſperſion of Mankind were 
actually made from the Weſtern, the genuine Hyperborean regions, 
whence | the Colonies of the Grecian World. vw 


EPODE III. 


Orig. V. 111. The Diſorder, with which Hiero in the preſent Ode 
is alledg'd to have been aMicted, has uſually been concluded the 
Stone; an eminent Critic of, and Writer in the Roman tongue has 
elegantly commented upon it in his conſideration of the moral ſenti- 
ment of Pindar (V. 145) well-adapted, it muſt be confeſs'd, to the 
Mouth of an Heathen, that © the Gods diſtribute two Evils, where they 
indulge a ſingle Good, or as the purer language of ſubmiſſion hath ex- 
preſs'd itſelf © eo modo Deum res humanas miſcere, ut nemini ſincera 
unquam contingat felicitas.” This Author thus acquaints us with the 
Complaint in queſtion ; Quonam morbo implicitus fuerit, non niſi ex 
ſcholiaſte diſcendum eſt : Ille ex Libro deſiderato Ariſtotelis * ſcribit 
Gelonem morbo Hydropico mortem obiifſe, Hieronem vero Syracuſis 
ex renibus laboraſſe. Ineluctabile quoddam fuiſlgggalum, et humanis 
Artibus cedere neſcium, ipſe oftendit Pindarus ; pes etiamnùm 
vivere Chironem, ut efficaci illius, et pænè divina ope fanitatem 
Hiero aliquando tandem conſequeretur.” He had faid in the phraſe 
immediately preceding, with the moral Poetry of Pindar, nec præ- 
teritarum memorta victoriarum, nec imperii decus præſens Hieronem 
__ exemit #gritudine, aut dolorem morbi inveteraſcentis conſopivit.'— 
BaxFroRD's diſſertation on the Firſt Pyth. Ode. Cambride, 1751. 
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PYTHIAN ODE IV. 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 10. Suidas acquaints us with the Hiſtory of this Bat- 

tus King of Cyrene, and Son of a Monarch, who govern'd the 
INand Thera, and call'd by the ſame Name. This Hiſtory is ſo 
ſeaſon'd with romance, that I might ſatisfy myſelf with a reference 
of the Reader bleſs” with extreme. Curioſity, to the word itſelf, as diſ- 
cuſs'd by that critical Lexicographer. Battus, it ſeems, had a low 
voice, with an impediment in his ſpeech; a refinement of Grecian 
invention upon the original builder of the City Cyrene, not im- 
probably one of the earlieſt ſettlers on the Continent of Greece, 
after the diſperſion. of the Sons of Men, who had fail'd in their 
extravagant undertaking of Babel. Battus's imperfection of voice 
feems characteriſtic of the miraculous confuſion of Tongues, which 
poſſeſs'd thoſe builders of primeval ambition.. The City of Cyrene 
is expreſs'd to have been built conformably with the Oracle of Apollo, 
attended with a prophecy of his prieſteſs Medea, who fix'd the firſt 
ſettlement of that place to the ſeventeenth generation of Eumelus, 
mention'd in the ſecond Antiſtrophe to have receiv'd poſſeſſion of 
Thera from Eurypylus, Offspring of Neptune; by which laſt pecu- 
liarity it may be at once underſtood merely that Thera was an land, 
and 


. £ 
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and therefore a ſuitable preſent from a deſcendent of that fabulous pre- 
fident of the Waters ſurrounding it. But what may be gather d from 
the Report ſuggeſted by Pindar, that the Bua=xa, or glebe of Aland 
was loftia the Ocean, though the drehe Jzuyuw gave ſo effet di- 
rection he Servants of Eumelus, to preſerve the property of their 
maſter. Theſe circumſtances undoubtedly refer to a very antient 
Tradition, ſo envelop'd in the labyrinth of fable, as to render im- 
practicable its reduction to original purity ; there will be trouble even 
to reconcile it with ſenſe. The Tranſaction thus labor'd in the Text, 
and which occaſions the Oration of Medea, appears to have been pre- 
vious to the Argonautic expedition, that attempt of the Heraclidæ 
to ſettle in a Nation at a conſiderable diſtance from their own, over 
a large tract of Ocean; and certain of experiencing, after their eſcape 
from the floating rocks' or Symplegadæ, and from other im- 
minent dangers in their voyage, the ſevereſt difficulties from oppoſi- 
tion, and artifice, after they had landed upon the deſtin'd ſpot. Here 
Fable grows s = the Oxen breathing volumes of Fire may de- 
note the reſiſtance of the Inhabitants, neceſſarily to be overpower'd 
before the Invaders could till the Ground, without which the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it had been uſcleſs; and the Dragon watching the golden 
Fleece may imply the extreme vigilance of the People in ſupport of 
their Rights. To return to Thera, more anciently call'd Calliſta, we 
may learn from the reflections of our Poet the beſt Comment on the 
hiſtory of the Text ; that the period limited for the poſſeſſion of 
Cyrene by Euphemus was aſcertain'd for the ſeventeenth generation. 
By the Conjuration of an Oracle, we may be led to ſuſpe& the Ac- 
count itſelf as more directly deriv'd from Greece; but the ſource 
riſes much higher. The Text ſays, that if the Son of Neptune had 
thrown this © glebe* of Land, which had been preſented to the ad- 
venturer, into Tænarus a promontory ſacred to Neptune, then would 
Lis fourth generation have acquir'd the Continent of Libya, or 
Egypt; an aſſertion, which may reconcile the Opinion, that though 
the Grecian States ow'd their Origin principally to Colonies of Egyp- 


 tians, 
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tians, yet there were inſtances, in which portions of Egypt were peo- 
pled from Greece. Tænarus is ſtil'd by the Scholiaſt a City of La- 
coni hich was the Gate of Aipzs ; this was the native Country 
of us, who 1s deſcrib'd in the courſe of the preſentyGompoſi- 
tion, as an attendant upon the Argonautic Voyage, and Wing out 
from that Country. By the caution expreſs'd to have been taken by 
Medea in her ſpeech with reſpect to the ſervants of Euphemus, it may 
be concluded, that ſome neglect had ariſen in the original ſettlement 
of Thera, which ſeems by the Note on Verſe 79. of this Ode intro- 
duc'd into the Oxford Pindar, to have been afterwards. peopled by 
foreigners, particularly Phœnicians; not, as it might have been by 
our Poet's favorites, and Count ymen, the Greets. On the whole the 
Oration of Medea muſt be puzzling to the more recent Commentator, 
unleſs aided by the accuracy, and learning of a Bryant, who has in 
other caſes aſcertain'd events. from an elucidation of particular periods, 
and made Hiſtory ſubſervient to the more exalted purports of Reli- 
gion; of Religion uncorrupted, and conſciouſly ſmiligg amid the ſurly 
ſcoffs, and envenom'd malice of Infidelity. The&WFcellent Writer 
juſt mention'd may be collected to favor the above idea explanatory 
of Battus from the period of his. exiſtence, by acceding to a quot a- 
tion from the Copy of an ancient Record found by ſome Grecian in 
an Egyptian Temple, and taken from the Sibylline Oracles.' 


"AuTap Lei Tupyos TEimioe, VAWTTHT GVIpwruv 

Eis ToAas Onto twepioFnoav igherTas 

Harrodaraig Pao d,ꝗ] D, arab an. 

Tata Spor WAnpero prpiCopmenur Caonuv, 
Thus fell the 'Tow'r ; the human voice betrays 
Th'ambiguous accent, and divided phraſe ; 
The chequer'd ſound (a Maze of Jargon!) ſprings, 
And ans Earth avows her various Kings. 

BxyanT's Mythol. Vol. III. P. 78. 
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STROPHE IV. 


Orig. V. 133. povoxpyride is an Epithet, apply'd by Suidag gg Mer- 
cury, whom probably, agappearing in the whimſical de a 
ſingle ſlipper, this fantaſtic Phænomenon of the text perſonated on 
the preſent important occcaſion, 


STROPHE VI. 


Orig. V. 253. Bus waryp. Cretheus, and Salmoneus two of the 
Titanian Race are honor'd with this Mother of a larger ſize. Sal- 
moneus has been immortaliz'd by Virgil on occaſion of the ingenious 
malice, which attended his puniſhment by Jupiter. This Mother is 
call'd © Enarca' in the Oxford paraphraſe. The Reader cannot be 
diſſatisfy'd with the following reflections upon the word &;. The 
Term Bev in the Amonian language fignify'd any thing large and noble. 
The God Sehor was call'd Bou-Sehor. This was the Burp of the 


Greeks, who "op this term in their own language; and uſed it in 
the ſame ſenſe; 


rdingly Burig Was 4 jolly fine boy 3 Bu9uoio, a great 
ſacrifice ; BuTpnoves, vaſt rocks: Bsyas, a great boaſter ; Be, a great 
hunger, or famine. The term Pleg, or Peleg related to ſeparation, 
and diſperſion; and when * Homer mentions þcweurar Ceranys, the ori- 
| ginal 


* Homer Iliad, verſ. 133.—We may from the above very ingenious criticiſm form 
an idea of the ovpmranyadss, which confider'd from their denomination of * floating 
Rocks? were evidently Creatures of Grecian Fancy, ingrafted upon a wild miſcon- 
ſtruction of the word Pleg, or Peleg. They may be concluded to comprehend the 
various dangers repeatedly ſurrounding the primeval adventurers upon Seas, unknown 
before. To finiſh. the Piture; if Grecian Enthuſiaſm be eſteem'd to deſerve a com- 
ment we may be perſuaded, that ſuperſtitious Ignorance conjur'd up the/e Phantoms, 
which could not have exiſted in nature. The Scottiſh Iſles ſtill remain the Nurſeries 
of viſionary conceits ; and though their inhabitants arrogate, with their Brethren of 
the Continent of Scotland, the magic poſſeſſion of mental ſecond fight, they can boaſt but 
in a leſs efficacious degree, the Uſe of the firſt corporeal one. A competent Judge of 


Mankind in general, and of our Northern Children of Romance in particular has de- 
| lineated 
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ginal word was Bou-Pleg, or Bou-Peleg, which means literally a great 
diſperſion. The Son of Heber was nam'd Peleg, becauſe in his days 
the Hürth was divided ; and his Name accordingly ſignify'd diviſion, 
and f&paration. But the Poet not knowing or not regarding the true 
meaning of the word Pleg or Peleg, has chang'd it to an inſtrument 
of Huſbandry ; and inſtead of ſaying, that the Deity purſued the rebels, 
and ſcatter'd them with Bou-Pleg, a great diſſipation, he has made 
Lycurgus follow © and beat them Beranys, with an Ox-Goad.” 

| BRYANT's Mythol. Vol. III. p. 44, 45 


It may not re be concluded that the Origin of the term 
65; as expreſſing ſubſtances of a larger ſize boaſts a very early date. 
The riches of the patriarchal world conſiſted principally of flocks, and 
herds ; and the ſuperior magnitude of the lowing Animal might have 


riveted a ſuperior attention in thoſe, who poſſeſs'd, or tended: them. 
Hence the Ox was apply'd to characterize other objects form'd on a 
more bulky plan; and this application probably continued, when the 
original ſubje& of ſuch diſtinction was regarded&# remember'd no 
more. Particular ideas are affix'd to, or eras'd by particular ſituations. 


3 By-' Ka The 
lincated in the following verſes the diſpoſitions of All, in the character of an Indivi- 


dual, whom he has plac'din the Hebrides, the Hill, or Yall:y whereof intimated in his 


deſcription refle&s the fluctuations of the Grecian Symplegadæ. 


As when a Shepherd of the Hebrid Iſles, 
Plac'd far amid the melancholy Main, 
(Whether it be lone Fancy Bim beguiles, 
Or that aerial Beings ſometimes deign 
To ſtand embodied to our ſenſes plain) 
Sees on the naked Hill, or Valley low, 
The whilſt in Ocean Phoebus dips his wain, 
A vaſt aſſembly moving to, and fro: 
Then all at once in air diſſolves the wond'rous ſhow. 


THomMPsON's Caſtle of Indolence, Stanza xxx; 


| The moving Stones* notic'd in the: Analyſis, &c. Vol. III. p. 532, to 537 inclu- 


five, form a kindred picture for the gratification of learned Curioſity, but ſeem. far 
better reconcil'd to Truth, than the Symplegadæ. 
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The Epithet Cowrrs is little ſuited, in modern taſte, to n 
Grace, and Beauty; Grecian Goddeſſes might have been, our own 
cannot be ſatisfy'd with the compliment. The“ prodigious-minded 
Titanians were dignify'd with the name of Giants; but their daring- 
neſs of Soul rather than their enormity of Frame handed them down 
as Earth's © Children of a larger growth.“ | 


E POD E VIII. 


Orig. V. 290. The following Deſcription by a N Writer 
cannot fail to entertain the reader of taſte. 

The Water of Caſtalia, from which the Pythia ad the Poets 
who verſify'd her anſwers were believ'd to derive a large ſhare of 
their inſpiration, deſcends through a cleft of Parnaſſus ; the Rock on 
each ſide high and ſteep ending in two Summits, of which one was 
call'd Hyampeza, and had beneath it the ſacred portion of Autonoiis, a 
local Hero, as diſtinguiſh'd as Phylacus: from this precipice the 
Delphins threw down the famous Æſop. By a ſtream within the Cleft 
are ſmall broken ſtairs, leading to a Cavity, in which is water, and 
once perhaps up to the top. Grooves have been cut, and the marks 
of Tools are viſible on the rock ; but the current, inſtead of ſupplying 
a fountain, now paſſes over its native bed, and haſtens down a courſe 
deep-worn, to join the Pleiſtus. Cloſe by, at the foot of the eaſtern 
precipice, is a baſon with Steps on the Margin, once it is likely the 
baths us'd by the Pythia. Above in the ſide of the Mountain is a 
petty church, dedicated to St. Jonx, within which are excavations re- 
ſembling Niches partly conceal'd from view by a Tree. The water 
is limpid, and exceedingly cold. Returning from the village in the 
Evening I began to waſh my hands in it, but was inſtantly chill'd, 
and ſeiz'd with a tremor, which rendered me unable to ſtand, or walk 
without ſupport. On reaching the Monaſtery, I was wrap'd in a 
garment lin'd with warm fur, and drinking freely of Wine fell into a 
moſt profuſe perſpiration. This incident, when Apollo was dreaded, 

might 
Children of a larger growth.“ Porr; 
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might have been embelliſh'd with a ſuperſtitious interpretation. Per- 
haps the Pythia, who bath'd in this icy fluid, miſtook her ſhivering 
for the God.” DR. Cnanpuer's Travels in Greece. The concluding 
reflection is ingenious, and plauſible. 


STROPHE X. 
Orig. V. 376. Mr. Bryant, Vol. III. p. 200 of his Mythology 


quotes the Scholia on this place, as a proof, that the Egyptians 


were famous for their Linen Manufactories, and that the Colchians. 
adopted the Uſe of Linen from that People. They (the Egyptians) 
introduc'd it into Colchis, famous for its Flax, and Linen, The 
Egyptians were ſtyl'd Turba linigera, and the Athenians had not long 


left off this kind of apparel in the time of Thucydides, It ſeems to | 


have been univerſally the garb of the Cuthite Indians. The Egyp- 
tians indeed neceſſarily abounded in Linen from the very liberal Uſe, 


not to ſay, Abuſe of it in their wrapings of deceas'd Bodies; the 


waſteful decorations of Mummies ſanctify'd from earlier periods of 


the World by the prepoſſeſſion of that myſterious People. Phaſis in 
the text was according to the Scholia a River of Scythia in Aſia, 


though here more reafonably plac'd by the ſame authority as a River 
of Europe near the Palus Mzotis, and the Sea of Tanais. Schmidius 


is rational in his Ideas on the Argonautic revolt from the Opinion. 


relative to the motion of the Symplegadæ, which he aſſerts, that 


they (it may be concluded, from a more cloſe inſpection of them, 


than had before been made) found to be immoveable. Theſe for- 
midable appearances at a greater diſtance probably convey'd to the 


Obſerver a motion in the rocks themſelves, when the real motion might 


be only that of the billows breaking round them. Few if any other 
Trials had been at this time hazarded upon the Ocean by the reſtleſſ- 
neſs of Mankind: and ſuperſtition familiarly confirms, what terror 
has conceiv'd. © We know (ſays our ſacred Mythologiſt) that moſt 
Migrations of old were by the Greeks repreſented, as warlike expedi- 
tions,” Analy/. Vol. III. p. 473. | 
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ANTISTROPHE XIII. 

Orig. V. 518. Atlas is repreſented by the Critics on the preſent 
paſſage to have been baniſh'd by Jupiter for his attempt againſt the 
powers of Heaven; many explanations of his Hiſtory are ſubmitted 
in the Oxford Edition of our Author. Schmidius uſually the moſt 
clear and ſatisfactory Commentator has in this caſe increas'd diffi- 
culties by an earneſtneſs to remove them. Atlas was a Titanian ; 
and if the ſenſe of the Original be concluded to aſſert a“ ſtill- con- 
tinuing ſtruggle of this furious Giant with the Father of Heaven, 
though he had been baniſh'd from his native Country, and depriv'd of 
his poſſeſſions, how can the expreſſion immediately enſuing be recon- 
cil'd? Jupiter has loos'd the Titanians.“ To remedy ſuch incon- 
ſiſtency, bearing hard againſt the proper explication of the place, we 
may caſt the Words in the interrogatory Mold. Does Atlas ſtill 
reſiſt, though exil'd from his Country, and poſſeſſions ? It is uſual 
in the Greek, and other languages, (and it has likewiſe its effect in 
our own) to aſk a queſtion, when a poſitive Negation is intended. 
The ſubſequent alluſion to the Titanians is hereby render'd an ap- 
pendage to (as it ſhould be) not a contradiction of the ſentiment 
relating to Atlas; add that the reflection is more happily reconcil'd 
to the petition of the Poet to Arceſilaũs in favor of Demophilus, one 
of the © Titanes minorum Gentium,” who labor'd preciſely under 
a ſimilar condemnation with the inſurgents againſt Heaven recorded 
in the Original. Had not Atlas concluded his oppoſition to Jupiter, 
when under puniſhment for his boldneſs, and has not Demophilus 
likewiſe, who now ſuffers for his reſiſtance to Your authority, o King 
Arceſilaüs, declin'd any farther oppoſition ?!—Mr. Bryant deduces 


the freedom of the Titanians from the generous diſpoſition of Ju- 
piter, © the Titanians were at laſt freed from bondage.” Aral. Mythol. 


Vol. III. p. 63. An admirable example for the imitation of a Tyrazt, 
| whoſe 


® Hpooraaamu v. 
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whoſe continuation of *puniſhment to an anręfſting Captive might very 
probably be eſteem'd by our Poet to be ſeverity without reaſon, and 
cruelty in the infliction of vengeance, little likely to produce the 
reformation of the oppreſs'd. I know not, whether the particular 
Derivation of the Names, attributed to the Sovereign, and to the ſub= 
Jet, may be eſteem'd to merit attention, as characteriſtic of the per- 


ſonages themſelves in point of political ſituation, 


ANNOTATIONS 


PYTHIAN ODE V. 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 12. Caſtor, and Pollux were uſually introduc'd by 

heathen Mythology on white horſes, when a Battle is repre- 
ſented on the Eve of a deciſion againſt the Army, whoſe Cauſe was 
eſpous'd by the Poet deſcribing it: theſe conſtantly turn'd the ſcale 
of Fortune according to the wiſhes of the Writer. The wintry Storm 
intimated by Pindar may be concluded to have figur'd the civil 
ſedition in Cyrene, which in the former Ode Arceſilaüs is alledg'd 
to have quaſh'd, and to have baniſh'd ſeveral, whom he eſteem'd prin- 
cipals in the Rebellion; in the preſent reflection Pindar may without 
violence be conjectur'd to allude to its total diſſipation, from the pic- 
ture of happineſs which he draws for the houſe of Arceſilaũs, the 
overthrow whereof might have follow'd a ſucceſsful termination on 
the ſide of his Opponents. This explanation ſeems confirm'd by the 
Poet's aſſertion at the Cloſe of his Compoſition, that the Life, or the 
Nation” of Arceſilaus was no longer troubled with the wintry tempeſts 


of popular Inſurrections- 


ANTI- 
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ANTISTROPHE . 


Orig. V. 60. , cannot be render'd with the more enlarg'd 
meaning of the Original. The Editor has wiſh'd throughout his whole 
verſion of theſe Odes to preſerve as nearly, and as frequently as poſſible 
epithets, particularly when compounded ; ſuch being characteriſtic 
of the Writer, and of the Language, in which he wrote. The word 
1v or tv prefix'd to adjectives conveys a force, to which, in ſo very 
ſmall a compaſs, the Engliſh tongue is not adequate. It is more 
venial however to fall ſhort, than to loſe fight of the Author, we at- 
tempt. 


STROPHE III. 


Orig. V. 93, 94. The progreſs of the Heraclidæ in their diſperſion 

over the Kingdoms of Greece is here intimated to have been made 
through Lacedemon, Argos, and Pylos. Grecian Vanity would not 
admit its Poets to deſcribe Settlements, to which it could never be per- 
ſuaded, that its own were poſterior. The Verſion has defer'd the intro- 
duction of Lacedæmon to the concluding line of bis Strophe, to prevent 
a Confuſion ariſing from the Names of Sparta, and Lacedæmon, which 
more modern zras have familiarly united. Pindar continues to ſpeak 
in his own perſon, from the fourth line of the ſecond Antiſtrophe ; That 
immediately enſuing explains the reafon of his Compliments to Sparta, 
though himſelf a Theban. The Deſcendents of Ægeus, father of 
Theſeus, came, as the Poet expreſſes himſelf, from Sparta into the 
Iſland of Thera; and theſe were his Anceſtors. We may from this 
intimation conclude that the Spartans form'd the earlieſt ſettle- 
ment of Thera; and thence infer, that the preſent of this Iſland 
from the Son of Neptune, as deſcrib'd in the foregoing Ode, and 
which ſeems very difficult on any other ſuppoſition to reconcile, was 
not ſucceeded by the immediate colonization of the Adventurer, to 
whom it was indulg'd ; but that many Generations after this fabled 
Period a body of Greeks eſtabliſhed themſelves therein. And indeed 
very remote foreigners, though for occaſional convenience they may 


have 
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have been induc'd to make their deſcents upon an Iſland, cannot from 
general hiſtorical experience be ſurmis'd, to have «/ſually form'd Co- 
lonjes, which were, unleſs from an extraordinary concurrence of evente, 
rarely deſtin'd to continue in ſo diſunited a ſituation. The Object was 


Continent, and this extenſive plan of Ambition could not have been 
gratify'd by a contracted inſular Eſtabliſhment. 


* 


S.I RK QP.H EK: N. 


Orig. V. 135. &xzo7:, The beginning of this Strophe is turn'd by 
the Verſion in a form, which the Editor eſteem'd to convey a finer ſen- 
timent of Poetry, and to be conformable with the religious enthu- 
ſiaſm not only of the Greeks, requiſite in this inſtance to be conſulted, 
but with that perhaps of every other ſect, or ſyſtem of devotion through- 
out the ancient, and modern World, ever familiariz'd to the picture: 
of anceſtors, remarking after death the conduct of their ſucceſſors, 
as if ſtill continuing in exiſtence, 


— — 


ANNOTATIONS 


10 


PYTHIAN ODE VI. 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 1. Aura. This ſolemn Addreſs, which adds ſingular 
dignity to the exordium of the Piece, is made to the People, at 
large, or to the Choir, appointed for the ſeveral portions of the Ode. 
The favete linguis' of Horace carries a parallel air; which by the way 
is judiciouſly return'd by Father Sanadon to the proœmium of the 
Secular Ode, where it has a connection little obſervable as it was 
Plac'd before (Od. I. B. iii.) The Secular Games deriv'd their origin 
from the Games of Greece, and the Apoſtrophe of Horace may be 
eſteem'd to have been, though leſs directly, borrowed from Pindar. 
Orig. V. 2. and 3. 'Apppar—OuPÞanir—The plains of Delphos were 
call'd the Centre of the Earth from a record, that Jupiter anxious to 
aſcertain this centre diſmiſs'd two Eagles, one from the Eaſt, the other 
from the Weſt, which came to Delphos at the ſame juncture. In com- 
memoration of that event, Jupiter is fabled to have conſecrated two 
golden Eagles in the Temple of Apollo at Delphos. Such is the re- 
preſentation of Benedictus (the Saumur Editor of Pindar) on V. 7. 
Strophe 1. of the 4th Pythian Ode, where the Prieſt is deſcribed to ſit 
near the two golden Eagles, fix d on each fide of the altar. This may 
5 - Z 2 9 
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in ſome meaſure tend to explain a n — to the — 


tators; 
Tis bed vauoiow di- 


vor Bar Mu- 
0 7 
Olymp. Od. xii. Epod. 1. 
Here, as uſual in the ancient Poets, a queſtion is aſk'd, not implying 
a doubt, but to enliven the attention of an hearer to well-known cir- 
cumſtances; and the inventors of the Arts, and Inſtitutions ſpecify'd 
in the text may ſeem to be compriz'd. * on may be either apply'd 
to ris? or ,um. The firſt may be prefer'd, and the plural tem- 
ples' may allude to the cuſtom of placing eagles in various temples, 
after this example of Jupiter. The venerable Grecian Architecture 
has been pull'd to pieces to aſcertain the immediate ſituation. of theſe 
two Eagles, which though plac'd by human hands demanded no leſs. 
than an heathen Deity attended with a legendary tale, to aſſiſt the wor- 
ſhip of ancient Idolatry. On the whole I cannot but ſuppoſe: the 
Fable to have ariſen from a bungling mixture of Heathen Mythology 
with the deſcription of the Raven and the Dove, ſent from the Ark, 
as ſimply deliver'd in Holy Writ ; for ancient Heatheniſm, like more 
modern: commentators, made little ſcruple groſsly to force the ſtream 
of Hiſtory from its ſacred channel, and overflow. the boundaries of 
Reaſon, and Religion with the muddy torrent of.enthuſiaſtic conceits.. 
The Raven, Mr. Bryant acquaints us, is ſaid-to have preceded, and 
directed the Colony, which Battus led to Cyrene.” See Fre Ode iv. 
BRT ANT's Aualyſ. Vol. II. p. 285. | 


STROPHE IL. 
Orig. V. 1. irie Xn The latter word alludes. to. ©Skill,” the: 


former to. © good Fortune, favorable omens. * having in ancient times 
af 


* Succeſs was prognoſticated likewiſe from appearances, the more whimſical the 
better, which exhibited: themſelves from he left. Heathen like its deſcendent Pepiſb 
| Enthuſiaſm 
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of [dolatry proceeded from the right band : Our Engliſh Ha Dex- 


terity deriv'd from dito, if poetical, would expreſs in ſome degree both 
_ (kill and, 1 its preſum'd conſequence ſucceſs, 


ANTISTROPHE IT. 


Orig. V. 1. Antilochus is repreſented in the Games exhibited by 
Homer, as a very ſkilfull Charioteer ; his reputation for Heroiſm in 
general gives a conſiſtency to the inſertion of his name in this Ode, 
and is greatly honorable to the Hero of the Piece. I have plac'd the 
Javelin “ in the hand of Memnon, who is mention'd in the text 
more recently than Antilochus ; and ſuch a conſtruction particularly 
heightens the colors of the Ode, delineating a Father correſponding 
in principles of affection with his Son. | 


Enthuſiaſm ated the part of an experienc'd Juggler, changing Hands as circum- 
ers more effectually to cajole the People. 


rr νỹ ty xo Orig. V. 7. of the above Antiſtrophe. 
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PYTHIAN ODE VI. 


STROPHE I. 

RIG. V. 14. The Name of Olympia, fays Dr. Chandler, who 
proceeded to that place after a furvey of the the ruins of Elis, 
© will ever be held in veneration for its precious Era by the Chro- 
nologer, and Hiſtorian.” No wonder then, that himſelf and his 
Companions approach'd it with. an anxiety of expectation, which 
aggravated their diſappointment on finding it almoſt naked. They 
here met with © a Ruin, which they found to be the Walls of 
the Cell of @ very large Temple ſtanding many feet high, and well 
built; the Stones all injur'd, and manifeſting the labor of perſons, 
who had endeavor'd by boring to get at the Metal, with which 
they were cemented.” From a maſſive Capital remaining, it was 
collected, that the Edifice had been of the Doric Order. At a di- 
ſtance before it was a deep hollow with ſtagnant water, and brick- 
work,” where it is imagin'd © was the Stadium. The ſite is by the 
road ſide in a green valley between two ranges of even ſummits 
pleaſantly wooded ; the mountain once called Cronium on the North, 
on the South the river Apbeus.“ 

"Concerning Elis our Author in a foregoing reflection 1 
that * its ſtructures appear to have been rais'd with materials far leſs 


elegant, 
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Hegant, and durable than the produce of the man, and Attic quar- 
ties; an octagon building with niches' ſeems to have been * a Tem- 
ple with a circular periſtyle.” The Ruins of this, and of other 
Edifices of brick, and not conſiderable ſtand detach'd from each 
other, ranging in a Vale ſouthward from the wide bed of the River 
Pius, which by the OP" has ſeveral large ſtones, 8 re- 
liques of the Gymnaſium.” | 
Happy as I am to celebrate the eminence of a Writer by whom I 
have not the honor to be known, he would himſelf, I am perſuaded, 
acquit me of flattery, when I diſcharge a debt of gratitude to a 
Friend, from whoſe converſation and writings I have experienc'd the 
ſpirit of Society, in improvement. His diſcourſe deliver'd in the 
Britiſh Chapel at Leghorn pictures the ſituation of modern Italy, and 
drops the gen'rous tear of compaſſion upon its contraſt with that an- 
cient region of Arts and Arms. 

What mind, ſuſceptible of impreſſion, can help lamenting the 
melancholy fate, that has attended not only the empire of this great 
country, but even its cities, and public buildings? The traveller can 
ſcarcely ſtep without trampling upon the ruins either of temples, or 
palaces, or aqueducts, or triumphal arches, or other ſorrowful remains 

of ancient ſplendor and magnificence. Here ſtood the temple of Jupi- 
| ter, or Mars, or Romulus, thoſe vain, and feeble protectors of the Ro- 
man Commonwealth ! There was the villa of Cato, of Cicero, and Lu- 
cullus ! Yonder are the few, and wretched remains of a great and 


populous city ! What hurry, and ſtir of buſineſs; what plans of 


wealth, and grandeur, were forming by the active ſpirits of that buſy 
fcene, while yet in its flouriſhing, and opulent ſtate ! Behold, it is 
now become a deſert or heap of ruins, a poſſeſſion. for the bittern, 
an hiding-place for the viper, and the lizard. An earth-quake, or 
fubterraneous fire has overturn'd it from its foundation, and the Angel 


of wrath has ſwept it with the beſom of deſtruction.” Sermon. vi. 


of Dr. Ax DR Ew BuRNaBY'S , occaſional n 1777, then printed, 
but not publiſh'd. 
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| To thoſe ſerious reflections, naturally crowding upon enthuſiaſts 
of ancient glory on a ſurvey of ſuch gloomy ſcenes, the plunder of 
Time, and preſent reſidence of. Barbariſm | Chriſtian Philoſophy may 
join her own. To counteract however the melancholy theme a ray 
of triumph burſts upon ber mind, while he traces in theſe walks of 
deſtruction the down-fall of a Religion permitted for a ſeries of ages 
to obſcure the reaſon, and ſully the devotion of the world: She will 
cloſe her ideas with the pleaſing conviction, that her own. *© is built 
upon a rock, and can never be ſhaken,” 


* 


ANNOTATIONS 


PYTHIAN ODE VII.. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


RIG. v. 14. The Word ge in the Text is literally, as may be 
collected from Suidas, the Water in the hold of a Ship; from which 


the tranſition to Sea-Water and to the Sea in general is familiarly de- 


duc'd. So that after all the pains taken by the Scholiaſt of Pindar who 
intrudes a line from Homer no more to his purpoſe. than that it hap- 


pens to contain the mere word itſelf, the phraſe may be turn'd, © thou 
giveſt inſults to the Sea: In Mare Criticum portemus, as his poetical De- 
ſcendent Horace has particulariz d the reflection. The above-mention'd: 
Commentator affirms the meaning to be, Thou plungeſt his inſo- 


lence into Water, and Obſcurity; at beſt a whimſical mixture of 


ideas. I ſuppoſe his head ran upon the Waters of Lethe. 


STROPHE, I. | 
Orig. V. 36, 37. The Original ſhould be thus pointed, wzaQspor; 
i GRe, Ipuary xa; Joarr, &c. 
E PO D E II. 
Orig. V. 48, and 49, Na rf, In addition to the arguments 
urg d by Mr. Bryant to prove a connectio between. the ſacred, and 
| 8 profane 
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profane Records, from Adulterations practis·d by the <5 upon the 
former may it not be obſery'd, that our Poet's repeated attention to 
the deſcent of his ſeveral Heroes on the Mother's fide flow'd from the 
ſource of Scriptural Authority? This peculiarity indulg'd without 
doubt in earlieſt ages to eſtabliſh, and hand down to later periods 
a ſyſtem of Genealogy, more rationally attended to, when Families leſs 
abounded, has like others too frequently ſupply'd food for ridicule 

rarely ſubſiſting, but when Reaſon and Religion were the intended 
ſacrifices ; a peculiarity ſerving with infinitely better grace to authen- 
ticate the deduCtions of a Writer, who has confirm'd the originality, 
and expanded the treaſures of the divine repoſitories : but ſuch Ca- 
vilers may be rank'd with Fisn, which ſerve for the ſport of more ſober 
Reaſoners, THEY bite often, and are caught in courſe. The whole 
of the preſent Epode is appropriated to the Celebration of ſeveral 
Triumphs obtain'd by the Uncles of our Heroe on the Mother's ſide, 
who are Theognetus, and Clytomachus, as their names are expreſs'd 
in the Original. Theſe are ſucceeded by the mention of the Midylidæ, 
a Tribe to which Ariſtomenes belong'd. The Verſion gives a more 
general intimation of theſe perſonages, as related to the latter, with- 
out deſcribing the particular connection. Proper names are very 
ill adapted, and worſt of all thoſe of Grecian derivation, to the fine 
flow of poetical numbers; however they might have pleas'd the an- 
cient reader, from the ſignificancy with which they appear'd, when 
their poſſeſſors were known and admir'd. Indeed, on this principle, 
the inſertion of theſe harſher ſounds has been omitted Sea ai me 
preſent Verſion of the Odes of Pindar. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 

Orig. V. 105. Emilius Portus eſteems the word mTedaPpovar for 
wean peo to deſerve a ſtudy'd Comment; he likewiſe acquaints us, 
that the word is not to be found. © vulgatis Lexicis; it certainly 
is not in the Dictionary of his favorite Suidas. Probably that la- 


- borious Compiler concluded it (and not unjuſtly) to explain war 
Hone 
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Honeſt Hederic (to go no farther). has plac'd it in his Lexicon, and 
quotes this paſſage. Though only us'd by Pindar in the preſent Ode, 
the derivation of the word ſufficiently juſtifies its meaning. A Mind 
bound in the Chains”. of Felly, or of Ar1iifice is too uſually experienc'd 
to rank, in all ages, (from Pindar and Horace, even to our own days) 
the poſſeſſor of Wealth, though not acquir'd by his own Talents, per- 
haps dire&ly acquir'd by thoſe of meanneſs, and of villainy, among 
the Sons of Wiſdom ; which theſe wretches would ſubſtitute, as a more 
ſplendid name for infamous cunning. 


STROPHE V. 

Orig. V. 120. Ewabrves (to be hop'd for) is ſaid by the foregoing 
Commentator to have been us'd only by Pindar. It recurs Iſthm. 
Ode v. ver. 15. in the ſuperlative aarvels, Emilius Portus would con- 
ſtrue it to allude to a proſperous wind; in this cafe it will carry a 
Pindaric air, as a compound Epithet t d and miivw. There is inge- 
nuity in this turn, and it certainly is preferable to his ſubſequent paring 
of Sarçt Erarries may be deriv'd from Fri, and ears, and the let- 
ter v may be look'd upon as an expletive, not uncommonly added by 
the Grecian Writers of earlier times; quaſi tuarm;: but this has a 
ſtiffneſs, which though Pindar is not always very ſtudious to avoid, 
his Commentators might rather wiſh to remove, particularly where 
the word itſelf is ſcarcely otherwiſe to be reconcil'd. In the Notes 
to the Oxford Pindar on the word aamnele, Iſthm. Ode v. V. 15. 
one Critic reads di eντe,ο which is not agreeable to the Metre. An- 
other therefore reads Eamidlev for & e,, which it is very rea- 
ſonable to admit: Eraſmus in his Adages gives the word &eveariclev, 
Theſe Authorities may ſerve to prove the inclination of Critics to 
derive the Word in that Ode from Hat, but will ſcarcely avail to an 
elucidation of Fr in the preſent: I think however, that they will 
vindicate an alteration of the Text to tian © with Hope' of the 

vanquiſh'd in the Text, that they ſhall be well receiv'd on their return 
to their native Country. On the whole this may probably be eſteem'd 
2 word of Pindar's coinage, not of the fortunate caſt with others, 


Aa a deriv'd 
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derived from the ſame mint. Our Poet was in a manner driven to this 
licence, that a more original turn might be thereby afforded to ſome 
particular compoſitions, which might otherwiſe (and even with bis 
indulgence they muſt be ſo conſtrued,) convey a tautology of ſentiment, 
however he may have been ſufficiently guarded to vary the expreſſions. 
The Gottingen Editor catches at every poffible derivation of the word 
in the text : he may ſeem rather to have been caught himſelf. 


E PO DE V. 


Orig. V. 135 and 136. The moral lecture * an exaggerated 
triumph on occaſion of proſperity, deliver'd by Pindar in the laſt Anti- 
ſtrophe, cloſes in the genuine ſtyle of ancient Poetry with an intimation, 
that man is, as our excellent YouxG has expreſs'd himſelf, 

Dream of a Dream, and Shadow of a Shade ; 


A paraphraſe of Des dag. I he Editor is not fond of oſtentatious 
authorities; but where elegance of Expreſſion, and ſenſibility of 
Thought unite in a Grecian compoſition, he wiſhes indulgence to the 
fainter * reſemblance of bis Copy. 


Creation's Lord, thou Son of Strife, 
Scarce ev'n the fleeting Shade of Life! 
In Truth's fair glaſs Thyſelf deſcry, 
Nor Inſect- pride a God defy. 
What envy'd Loads the Treaſure's charm, 
And matchleſs Valor's iron-Arm |} | 
Yet a ſhort Hour! th'Almighty blow 
Lays ev'ry worldling Triumph low ; 
Thou, Vice, the ſmile of Fortune prove ! 
Tis Virtue claims celeſtial Love. | 
1 3 | |  Sopheclic Ajax Flagell. 
* The Original contains the word lid, which in its primary fignification according 
to Suidas expreſſes Images, or repreſentations of things, without exiſtence in nature, in 
contradiQtion to thoſe, of which human contrivance .exhibits a fimilitude; and which 
general obſervation has experienc'd to exiſt. It may ſuffice the preſent purpoſe 
to term the word, the genuine Image of an animated body, of which Zxia (added 
likewiſe by Sophocles) is the mere Spectre; ſuch as ſaperſtition has familiarly 1 
| ro imagination after a period of exiſtence once poſleſs'd. 


5 
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STROPHE I 

RIG. V. I 4.—PiCav dreien is literally to be rendered the Root 

of land not to be paſs'd, or boundleſs; a light in which at the 
era of Pindar a large Continent, ſuch as that of Africa, the third part 
of the then known world, was reaſonably view'd. The application of 
Root to this extenſive tract ſignifies its ſtability to appearance, when 
compar'd with thoſe ſeveral Iſlands, with which Greece abounded, 
and which might have been concluded by ber inhabitants to have 
been liable to alterations in their limits from occaſional invaſions of 
the ſurrounding Ocean. The introduction of Venus in the ſucceeding 
Antiſtrophe is happily conceiv'd and poetically expreſs'd; tho' the 
more wanton Critic may eſteem the Goddeſs of Love-ſcenes to be im- 
properly repreſented as patroneſs of Modeſty, a quality however ſuffi- 


ciently to be juſtify'd in this place, ſhe being PO. of the Nuptial 
rites exhibited in the Text. 


EPODE I. 


Orig. V. 42. The Verſion contents itſelf with a n compli- 
ment to C yrene's indefatigable ſpirit, repreſenting her eager at the 
dawn of Day to reſume her active Occupations, and therefore under- 
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ſtands this © earthly Pallas to have indulg'd an interval of ſleep, only tilt 
that early hour; not with the Paraphraſe to the Oxford Editor, as if 
| the hunted all night, and took this needful refreſhment at break of 
day, though this laſt conſtruction may poſſibly be more eligible to the 
maudlin Critic ; for by changing the © active purſuit” for mere © indolent 
diſſipation,” this practice of Cyrene would be better reconcil'd to the 
cuſtoms of our faſhionable debauchees. The ſentence immediately 
preceding which expreſſes the ſecurity, wherein the attention, and at- 
tendance of the Nymph to the Oxen of her father while they fed, may 
in ſome degree ſerve as an explanation of the word Civ commented in 
the remarks on the tenth Nemean Ode, and may afford ſome reaſon 
for the preſervation of 7hat paſſage in its uſual form; Bs is more par- 
ticularly commented in the annotations. to another Ode. 


EPODE U. 


Ong. V. 7 9.—Efmura; & dia. Theſe words if adopted with an in- 
terrogation may ſeem to convey an impropriety, for the ſhrewd Centaur 
on this Idea inquires, © Why, o King, do You aſk Me to explain the 
genealogy of this Nymph, You, who are omniſcient ?” May it not more 
conſiſtently be introduc'd as a poſitive affirmation, and the remaining ſen- 
tences of the Epode conſider'd- as a delivery of the general Opinion of 
pagan Enthufiaſm concerning Apollo, and a ſuitable introduction to Chi- 
ron's ſubſequent: direction for the future Conduct of the God of Day' in 
the preſent amour, as wiſhing: to ſatisfy his. hopes, yet. defirous of obvia- 
ting any reflection, that he meant to compare with, much leſs prefer him- 
ſetf to this knowing Divinity in his more characteriſtic eminence ? 


STR OF-H E 5 
Orig. V. 177. BO is an Epithet uſually apply'd by Pindar 
to Corinth; the verſion has. therefore added a triumph in that region 
to the liſt of illuſtrious actions recorded in the text. The Oxford 
paraphraſe ſpeaks in this paſſage of Games celebrated at Athens ; but 


it may be objected, that the ſeat of Minerva is. intimated bur few 
lines 
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lines before; — a repetition by no means beautiful is prevented by 
placing Corinth in its ſtead, 


E PO D E V. 


Orig. V. 218. d, render'd by the Oxford Paraphraſe * projiciebant 


is a word with difficulty, if at any rate, reconcileable with the ſenſe of 
the Original; why not & (ſequebantur) and the conſtruction may 
run thus, © They follow him bearing many Leaves and Garlands ;* tho' 
the word Piper may be indeed ſubſtituted at once for du, and. with 
that change there will be little occaſion, that any word ſhould be uner- 
ſtood. The prepoſition tri may govern jw in the line preceding. 


It may not be improper to pay the tribute of commendation to- 


Schmidius, a commentator who more particularly elucidates obſcurer 
paſſages of the Poet, for his explanation of o Sentences in the pre- 
ſent Ode. The firſt, V. 63. Tia αααπνπονν 10% Cu, adopted in 
the verſion © tacizurnam pangendæ laudis inppiam iplo fatto fugiens,” 
though the expletive: © ipſo” ſhould be expung'd as rather weakening 
the force of the Senſe. The ſecond, V. 910. Koopuoais Te tumev 
&xpov, which he: renders ordinavit, ut illa efſet terminus. This is enlarg'd: 
in the Verſion. The interpretations of Schmidius have. additional beauty 
from their nervous conciſeneſs. Ga 
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ANNOTATIONS 


PYTHIAN ODE X. 


- 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 3 and 4. Lacedæmon and Theſſaly in the Text are here 
repreſented as Cities, over which Hercules preſided, from whom 
the reſpective Monarcas of thoſe regions deſcended; they are com- 
plimented by the Poet as altogether worthy of their illuſtrious an- 
ceſtor, to whom the epithet &pwlopaxe is apply'd. As Lacedæmon 
is united with Theſſaly at the beginning of this Ode it may be look'd 
upon extraordinary, that the following parts of it are appropriated to a 
Theſſalian only; we may gather, that a material connection ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two places, ſeparately govern'd though by Sovereigns ally'd 
one to the other; a connection, which the laſt particularity may ſeem to 
evince. To comprehend ſuch connection perfectly, that work of Original 
Learning ſo accurately compil'd by Mr. Bryant neceſſarily claims atten- 
tion, His Third Volume of the Analyſis, &c. elucidates this, with other 
points from p. 369, to p. 442, to which the curious enquirer is re- 
fer'd, and he will receive a full reward for his attention to the whole 
of the many paſſages contain'd in thoſe pages, by tracing the Mi- 
grations of the ſeveral families on their earlieſt diſperſion in a diſtinct 
progreſs, of which occaſional quotations could not afford an adequate 


Idea, as being mere links of that great Chain never to be diſunited, but 
| with 
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with manifeſt injury to the preciſion, requiſite for the deſcription of ſuch 
various, and remote events. A to the earlier inhabitants of Theſſaly, 
and of Sparta, the firſt are repreſented by Mr. Bryant from a paſſage in 
Diodorus Siculus to have been children of Atlas, who gave birth to a moſt 
noble race; and in a paſſage quoted immediately after from the ſame 
Writer it is aſſerted, that the daughters of Atlas by their connection, and 
marriages with the moſt illuſtrious Heroes, and Divinities may be look'd 
up to as the heads of moſt families upon Earth.” To theſe authorities, 
(more to be rely'd upon as the ſentiments of a Writer intereſted by 
his ſubject in the Hiſtory of the ſeveral Colonies, originally eſtabliſh'd 
throughout Greece) our celebrated Engliſhman ſub;oins * ſome of them 
were ſtyl'd Myrmidones, particularly thoſe, who ſettled in Emonia, or 
Theſſaly. They were the ſme, as the Hellenes, and Achivi, and 
were indifferently call'd by either of thoſe appellations, as we learn from 
Pliny, and Home“ Analyſ, Vol. III. p. 390. 


- The Spartans are thus deſcrib'd: It is remarkable, that the Cadmians, 


and people of other Colonies who came into Greece were called Traprei, 
Sparti. The natives of Bæotia had this appellation ; as had thoſe of 
Lacedzmon, which City was peculiarly named Sparta. The terms 


Sparti, and Sparton were both foreign to Greece, and manifeſtly im- 
ported. I think, it is plain, that the people here mention'd were 


of 


* © The Grecians: made a diſtinction between the Heraclidze, Atlantes, and Ivnes, 


but they were all cf the ſame family, all equally deſcended from Jinan, the ſame as 


as Hellen, or Pelias, the offspring of the Dove. Hence the Children of Atlas were 


ſtyl'd Peleiadæ, being no other chan che Ines ; of whoſe- Hiſtory, and peregrinations 
J have before given (1)ſome account.'—BzxyanT”'s Analyfis, &c. Vol. III. p. 390. 

Of this Account a peruſal is recommended in addition to the pages before ſet down, 
as requiſite to a thorough underſtanding of this important point. The paſſage here 
quoted 1s ſubmitted as concluſive of the nature of the affinity betwee n Lacedæmon 
or Sparta, and Theſſaly in particular, which the more general plan of the Author's 
work will confirm. 


(3) BaYanT's Analyfis, Vol. II. p. 387. 
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of the FM" of the difpers'd, who were ſcatter'd over the face of the 
Earth Anualyſis, Vol. III. p. 409, 410. 

If it is aſk'd © why are Sparta, and Theſſaly ſo Wee deſcrib'd 
as connected together, without regarding that connection, which as cer- 
tainly ſubſiſted among the other kingdoms of Greece, equally ally'd to 
the earlier inhabitants of Earth, who afterwards migrated ſeverally 
into thoſe parts, the anſwer may be, that though the contiguity of 
Theſſaly with Sparta cannot be alledg'd, yet the affinity between the 
two people in virtue of that ſubſiſting between their rulers in the days 
of our Writer, may be a ſufficient reaſon in ſupport of that opinion. 


| ANTISTROPHE IL 

Orig. V. 46, 47, and 48. Gades being in ancient times the ne 
plus ultra” of navigation, the love of Fame, which it might more re- 
dound to the honor ef Antiquity, to fix as the only wealth, requir'd 
from heroic Exertions, is not unpoetically deſcrib'd as the Gades of 
the human Mind, the limits - cloſing every idea of happineſs. The 
very derivation of the Hyperboreans, according to Grecian etymo- 
logy, implies a ſituation, exceeding the boundaries uſually aſcrib'd 
in the times of our Poet to the known kingdoms of the World. 


E PO DE IL 
Orig. V. 51. The Hyperboreans were the Cuthites of Colchis; 
one of their chief Colonies ſeems to have been of that celebrated 


people, who were called“ Amazons.“ In his article, which treats of 
| the 


* Analyſis &c. Vol. III. Mr. Bryant has prov'd incontrovertibly, that the ab- 
ſurdity of the Grecians with reſpect to their otherwiſe incomprehenſible tale of the 
Amazons aroſe from vanity,” that would fain deduce every thing fiom its own 
language, and imagin'd, that by the term Amazon was ſignify'd a perſon without 
a breaſt. This perſon they (the Greeks) infer'd to be a female, and pronounc'd the 
Amazons a Community of Women, who ſubſiſted by themſelves. 4naly/fs, Vol. III. 


P- 460. 
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the Hyperboreans, this chαH Writer proceeds Another name, by 
which the Ancients diſtinguiſh'd this people, was that of Hyperboreans. 
They are plac'd, as many of the Cimmerians, and Amazonians were, 
upon the Palus Mæotis, and Tanais, and in thoſe regions, which lay 
near the Boriſtllenes, and Iſter. But from a notion, that their, nanie 
had a relation to the North, they have been extended upwards almoſt 
to the Cronian Sea. - They were of the Titanic race, and called Sindi, 
a name common among the Cuthites. Analyfs; Vol. III. p. 487. In 
the ꝓgoth page Mr. Bryant acquaints us, that, according to tradition, 
„Apollo, when he was exil'd from Heaven, and had ſeen his offspring 
ſlain, retir'd to their country. In like manner (continues he) it is ſaid 
of Perſeus, that he went to this people.“ For the laſt Inſtance this very 
dere of Pindar is quoted, p. 491. _ 


Theſe paſſages, as tliey give us the higheſt opinion of our Writer $ 
Rekdicioa: explain the ideas of the Ancients, concerning the Hy- 
perboreans, and their ſituation, as a Kingdom. To theſe particylars, 
Mr. Bryant farther adds the derivation of the name itſelf. There 
muſt, he ſays, have been ſomething myſterious in the term Hy- 
perborean; it muſt have had a latent meaning, which related to the 
ſcience, and religion of the People, ſo call'd. Pindar manifeſtly makes 
them the ſame as the Atlantians, and Amazonians of Afric, for he 
places them near the Iſlands of the Bleſt, which were ſuppos'd to have 
been oppoſite to Mauritania. He ſpeaks of them as a divine race; 
| all which he deſcribes in a meaſure exquiſitely fine. Analyſis, p. 49 5. 

From the above repreſentation, alledg'd by Pindar, with reſpect to 
the genuine reſidence of the Hyperboreans, previouſly to their migra- 
tion into Greece, and from Mr. Bryant's own ſentiments ſupported 
by the moſt concluſive Authorities, the Hyperboreans muſt have been 
in ſome parts of Egypt, poſſibly diſpers'd throughout that Kingdom, 


at the time, when © Perſcus made them a vißi, after he had flam 
p - 1 [ E 3 T1251 T4 Ban * 11 
the-Gorgon.” . 


Analyſis, Vol. III. p. 49 5. Perſeus, like n. the Foetical eſta- 


bliſher of a Colony of Cuthites; or to ſpeak a language more recon- 
cileable with truth, the people call'd Perſeans gave this name to th 
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founder of the Colony ; this Perſeus (ay Pindar and Hiſtory) Wan 
der'd to Egypt, where the Hyperboreans had already taken up their 
abode. He enter d their houſes, and was hoſpitably receiv'd. There, 
according to Grecian perverſion, he flew the Gorgon, after having been 
honor'd with the guidance of Minerva to thofe parts; andl it is to be 
remark'd, that the Zgis of this Goddeſs bore the head of the Gorgon, 

or Dragon, the d of the Egyptians, from whom. _ Ant As Or 
Egis itſelf may have been originally borrow'd. 

It may likewiſe be conjecturd from the tenor of een thi 
this Heroe deſtroy'd the Monſter in an-exeurfion;:which he: made white 
with the Hyperboreans, and afterwards. return d to their kingdom. 
The Oxford Metaphraſe renders the Original accordingly. | The 
Gorgon diveſted of poetical refinement may ſeem to have been an 
Animal, whether aquatic, terreſtrial, or amphibious, which infeſted the 
Continent of Africa. Perſeus probably at the preſſing inſtances of the 
people with whom he ſojourn'd, and bþy-whom hehad;been receiv'&with 
all poſſible regard made a journey to. thoſe parts under the dominion of 
Egypt, more pecuhazly - obnoxious ta this Creature, encauanter'd, and 
conquer'd it, carrying about with him on his ſhield, in conſequence 
of ſucceſs, the image, or head of his uanguiſb d Enemy, as a trophy of 
his abilities in the walk of Deſtruction: this bare repreſentatian, in the 
zealous ſpirit characterizing the ardor of thoſe earlier times, might 
have been magnify'd into the Heroes capacity of inſticting inſtauta- 
neous puniſhment upon every opponent hatſoever. The Egyptians are 
the heathen Children of the Sun, from the veneration of which they 
deſeended to that of their veracions Deity of the Nile, and thence to 

the worſhip of inferior peſts, till Folly by degrees influenc'd them 
to treat even their vegetables as Gods: and the beſt perhaps, which 
they had yet found. Apollo might well be figur d by a Grecian Bard, 
as delighted with the worſhip of himſelf by a ſtranger people, under the 
ſymbol by which they meant to expreſs him. I would therefore pro- 
poſe.to read the Original thus, "i" "SLE Ip 
| Katiras opus tea dn „ 5 
Em} ret Otw 
PiCovras, 


Perſeus 


Pa 
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' Perſeus ſceing them (che Egyptians) frorificing illuſtrious Heeatombs 
to their God: propter Areumm on ateount of his Bow, or to the God 
were vod eum Areu.“ maſt” confeſs - from the firſt a ſuſpicion of 

x1T0ETous. The Epode cloſes with | 


yo Vopas den, "yy BW 1 , 
"OpHiav wade An. ab 5 av i 


I think the repetition of d, a beauty, rather chew a blemiſh, 39:2» 
may allude to the Noiſe attending facrifices under the title of Muſic, 
and may be turn'd © ſublimi voce cantatarum,” As to the ſtiff word 
AN, poſſibly the water, as. well as land might have been ran- 
ſack d to furniſh thoſe egregious. Hecatombs, of which this Serpent, 
or Crocodile no leſs than its younger Brothers the human Brutes dei- 
fy'd by Greece might have requir'd variety, as well as abundance. 
The Verſes intimated by Mr. Bryant to be Pindar's deſcription of 
Hyperboreamfelieity, rhe ideas of which' evidently ſeem to have ariſen 
from'the-ſirvatipn/ of that people near © the Iſlands of the'Bi&ft poſſeſs 
the wr er ab; of Tibullus, and as they are inſerted into the 

n bb 2 | Analyſis, 


Inte Chores, Cantuttjue vigent, paſſimque 2 
Dole ſonant tenui guttire carmen zves. 


eee 
| Floret oderatis terra benigna roks. 15 


Ia theſe verſes our Poet expatiates upon the felicity of the golden N in the Anand. 
of the Bleſs'd under the dominion of Saturn; the happineſs fabled to have ſubſiſted in 
_ Elyſian fields after Death was deriv'd from the foregoing ſource ; the exordium opens 
with 


Quim bent Saturno vivebant rege priiſquam- 
Tellus in longas eſt pate facta vias ; 


which figures the condition of Mankind before the aperfen extended them into va- 
rious ſettlements, and the ſame Scenery is continued in the Zly/fan Fields, cloſing with 
the ſorrows and puniſhments attendant upon guilt in the Higgs of Greece and Rome. 
At ſcelerata jacet Sedes in Nocte profundi 
Achte, quam circhm flumina nigra ſonant;: 1 
® 8289 © * ® 0 9 = ener, 
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Analyſis, unconnectedly with the particular Diviſion; of Pindar ; 1 
would ſubmit the following Verſion, occaſion'd by a peruſal of them 
in Mr. Bryant's Work. before I had ali the moſt diſtant ought 
of the 3 publication. 1615 bb 


Charm'd with their life un Muſe 
The paths of Innocence purſues ; 
She wakes the ſounding Lyre. 
In tuneful Choirs the Virgin-train., 1 oo 
Rouſe the ſhrill Pipe's melodious Krain. | p ju 
And feſtal joys inſpire. N | 
| The Laurel's golden triumph ſpread © 
Blooms tranſport o'er each ſocial head; | 
To cloud the Sun-ſhine' of their Eaſe, qe 
Age is unfelt, unknown Diſeaſe: , 13 
No Toil, no Wars moleſt their god-like State, 
And Theirs to ward the ſtroke, th'avengiag ſtroke of Fate. 


That the Egyptians expreſs'd their thoughts, and repreſentations 
by hieroglyphical Symbols, is too well known to require a farther 
Comment. Sultry Climates abound with noxious animals, and Afric, 
where the heat was more peculiarly intenſe, was over- run with them; at 
a time, when even animals, which communicated comfort, and thoſe, 
which diffus'd unhappineſs, were regarded by the eye of Superſtition, 
whick taught its Votaries to be grateful to the one, but not to attempt 


an injury to the other. The name of Apollo, the Sun, and Deity of 


Illio Iunonem tentare Ixionis auſi- | The . 
Verſantur celeri noxia membra rota ; 
Porrectuſque novem Tityus per jugera terre. Fe 
Aſſiduas atro viſcere paſcit aves. 
Tantalus eſt illic, & circim ſtagna; ſed acrem 
Jamjam poturi deſerit unda ſitim. 
Et Danai proles, Veneris quz numina lſit, 
In cava Lettizas dolia portat aquas. | 
Tibull. Eleg. Ul. Lib. i. V. 38 to 80. 
The concluding lines quoted from the Roman Harmoniſt, evidently deſcribe. thoſe 


primzval Adventurers, who receive in the poetry of Pindar the returns due to their 
boundleſs ambition : their very names, offences, and in ſome degree their puniſh- 


ments aſſimilating to thoſe, appropriated by the Greet to the Titanian Race. 
| * 
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Light, which the Perſians worſnip'd in his proper' form, the Egyptians 
reverenc'd by a Symbol taken from their own immediate ſituation. The 
very Name of Apollo implies deſtruction; the heat, which he pour'd. 
from his Rays occaſion'd an extreme drought, only reliev'd by the annual 
overflow of the Nile; this heat nouriſh'd in conſequence a variety 
of Inſects, and Animals, from the larger river Serpent the Crocodile, 
which I take to have been the Dragon of Perſeus, to other venomous 


biters of the crawling Race. The Serpent was celebrated in old times 
for, and indeed viſibly poſſeſſes very piercing eyes; and from that qua- 


lity ſeems to have ariſen the Scripture phraſe © wiſe as Serpents; 
it was therefore an emblem of light, well-reconcil'd to the Genius of 
Egypt, and was familiarly plac'd in their religious Ceremonies for the 
Deity of Light himſelf. If Pindar really meant to ſubſcribe to an 
opinion, that Aſſes were the real Hecatombs of the Egyptians, how 
comes it, that we find no repreſentation of this Animal, on ſimilar or 
other occaſions, throughout his works? The comment upon this 
aukward facrifice may ſeem originally to have been deſign'd, as a 
compliment to. Grecian Devotion, which flew nobler beaſts, and if 


ſo, the vanity of the people might have induc'd a more frequent re- 


petition of the ſame ſcene, to ridicule the abſurdity of thoſe, from 
whom, though they wiſh'd to avoid the degrading notion, wy evi- 
dently borrow'd too large a portion of their religious ideas. 

- Callimachus is quoted by Pindar's Scholia, to aſcertain the above 
Fo\rtien Uſage True. Art . Oe dos P but this laſt word 
may rather allude to the ſacrifical laughter of victims zo, than thoſe of 
Aſſes ; or aÞ:5Þayia: may on the latter conſtruction be prefer'd, ſor 
the God could not ſo reaſonably have been inrapturd by a view of 


theſe “ Egyptian abſurdities, unleſs they had been offer d immediately 


to 


* The Prophet thus ſpeaks ; L Teil ye the Daughter of Sion, behold thy King cometh 
to thee meek and fitting upon an Aſs ;—* thereby declaring the manner, in which our 
Savior ſhould in fullneſs of time make his entry into Jeruſalem: But the Jews, whoſe 


religious opinions were abſorb'd in the external Ceremonials of the Moſaic Law, were 
| ; incte duloas 
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to himfelf, The nature af tlic ſacxiſice, : added to deres get 
rity. with which. che moticns: of tha wonnded Animals are exhibited in 
Pindar, is indeed highly diſguſting, ſo far from being laughable; + the 
poor Aﬀes, amidſti-their-contortions; might juſtly reaſon with their 
unreaſonable Butchers, * It is jeſt to you, but death to; us. Ranæ 
loquuntur.— Indeed Egyptian Frenzy grovel'd in the | deepeſt mire of 
Idolatry, and was very capable of admitting, and did admit the moſt 
prepoſterous Ceremonies into its more ſolemn ſcenes of devotion ; 
nor may it be forgotten that the Beaſts in queſtion however degraded: 
in modern eſlimation more peculiarly in our own parts have been prin- 
cipally uſeful in the torrid Climes from their capacity to bear heavy 
burdens, and from that ſullen patience, with * they ſubmitted; to 
the moſt tedious and repeated journeys. 


Mr. Bryant quotes a Paſſage from Apellonius Rliodius, B. iv. V. 6115 
which n — 4 W when he vas exiF'd from N and 
F-22t hackt 
incredulous to che Prophet, WhO l as they e batdew's, * the 
appearance of, the true Meffiah, The firſt they might reject, from the deification of 
this humbler animal, which they "neceſſarily experienc'd'in their intercourſe with the 
idolatrous Egyptians ; the latter from the ideas of ſplendor, which had riveted theiy 
expectations of a temporal King ; anc gy * their oh, an * ignominy, no 
leſs than the other. | | 57 


+ From the Worſhip of the Ates Head we may by e e. eures ande Beaſt 
itſelf was a peculiar Object of Devotion; on this idea the Words of the Original may 
be chang'd to „Nr *Oveis ixaroubac, and a a whimfical enormity at the cloſe of this 
Second Epode may by ſuch variation appear with g greater conſiſtency to have exercis'd 
the riftb!e faculties of Apollo, howevet 'ati ancient Grecian may be prefurtt'd to have 
drawn upon his on the reflections, which he affoctedly makes upon” Hyperborean 
Idolatry. Not to, omit, that a /awage,. and | wanatural, ſatisſattion is repreſented to 
have been expreſs'd by the Grecian Deity, if the Geſtures of theſe Animals are ima- 
gin'd the conſequences of their Torments under acer dotal Inciſions; whereas by 
exhibiting the Auricular Divinities, as conſcious of the veneration, with which they 
were honor'd, that (1) pleaſant inſolence of Pride, ſo litle becoming Maw, is properly 
attributed to thoſe Creatures, which H familiarly ſtigmatizes as the witer race of 


Quadrupeds. 


(1) The ders of Pindar. 
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had ſeen his offspring ſlain, retir'd-to the coutitry' of che Hyperboreans, 
The PEI are beautiful, and:the GO Verſion is ame 


* p 
* * 


| 8⁰ Bows: the 8 tears“ ambroſial grace, 
e fing'the Records er che Celtic race) 
Trlaean, whoſe pellucid Oubs of Sorrow Rreik | 
- Pour'd diſcontinuous from. Apolle's Cheek ; 


8 Wien for te ſacred Hyparboreap plain an 

| He quits the tranſports of Olympus reign. . | 
: 1 hive ſometimes concluded this people to 33 been a Colony 

of Egypt and their cuſtoms. to have been congenial with thoſe 
of the Egyptians in the more obyious religions rites. When, 
ſays Mr. Bryant (Analy. anc. Mythel, Vol. III. p. 488) che Her 
trurian Mariners have laid hands upon Bacchus, and are thinking, 
where they can ſell him to the beſt advantage, the Maſter of the ſhip 
mentions Cyprus, Egypt, and the country ef the Hyperboreans, as 
the beſt marts in thoſe. days. The reality of fuch a purchaſe by thoſe 
Nations confirms the Idolatry of their People. Mr. Bryant ex- 
plains a quotation from .the Chronicle of Euſebius, relative to the 
People of Cyprus, that they © were of Cuthean original, as were the 
People-of the North, the Hyperboreans 3 they were all equally Cu- 
theans.“ This laſt intimation may be underſtood to include the 
Egyptians. A perſonage calted Olen, an Hyperborean, came (it is 
recorded) from Lycia, and Egypt; if ſo, it perſuades me (ſays our 


accurate Hiſtorian) of what] have aften ſuſpected, that the term Hy- 
perborean is not of that purport which the Grecians have aſſign'd to 
it, There were people of this * family in the North, but there were 
Hyperboreans from the Eaft.” P. 492, he adds in the celebration 
of their Myſteries they held handfuls of Corn; and had their heads 
morne after the manner of the Egyptians ; they came from Egypt, and 
the Eaſt,” p. 494, 495. 

The word vori (olim) prefacing this Tale denotes its ſuperior An- 
tiquity, and our Poet ſeems to have intentionally gratify'd the vanity 
of Greece, in the picture of Apollo's extreme raptures on the abſur- 


ors 5% og dity 
„The Cuthites, or Cutheans. 
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dity of this religious exhibition i the veracity of its ręp̃reſentation by 
Pindar, as the text has hitherto ſtood, ſeems queſtionable on hit princi- 
ple, and particularly as it is involy'd in the Chavs of Obſcurity; rather 
perhaps an invention of the Greeks, at leaſt a variation from the origi- 
nal Idolatries of ancient Egypt. The expedition of Hercules more 
directly explains the ji Motive above ſubmitted, as influencing our 
Poet; for that Heroe is repreſented to have viſited che Hyperboreans, 


when the worſhip of Apollo was eſtabliſh'd amongſt them. Olymp. 


Ode iii. Stro. 2. if in the viſit, made to them by Perſeus, Apollo 


is deſcrib'd to triumph, becauſe the ſacrifice was offer'd to himſelf, the 
firſt reading which I have adopted i in theſe remarks ure be F to, 
and the ſpecifi Hecatombs unnotic'd. 855 


= 


EPODE Iv. 


Orig. V. 106. The 'Lydian ſtone was apply d to Gold, to aſcer- 
tain, whether it was in its Virgin State, or whether, and in what pro- 
portion a baſer Alloy was intermix'd. Three ſeveral conjectures 
are offer'd by the labors of the Scholiaſt, a prolixity, which he too 
familiarly indulges in other Comments, by which the text is almoſt 
as uſually bewilder'd.” The Compariſon between the trial of Gold by 
this ſtone, and that of Virtue by exertion requires but little ſmell of 


the Critic lamp « oh its explanation. 


t See p. 323» firſt obſervation. | 
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PYTHIAN ODE X.. 


$TROPHE I. 


0 v. 3. For à the ſenſe of the paſſage requires : —xhe 
former is a meer expletive, and uſually introduc'd to evade a 
falſe quantity. 


Orig. V. 5. Aproloyovs may be propos'd, as more clear, than the 
dative. The Oxford Paraphraſe applies the Apoſtrophe in the ex- 
ordium to the Daughters of Harmony, by whom the Muſes are un- 
derſtood. The former however are addreſs'd in the enſuing Antiſtro- 
phe, as perſonages diſtin& from thoſe in the exordium of the Ode; 
the cloſe of the Antiſtrophe juſtifies the aſſertion. Our Poet's in- 
vocation to the © three Miſtrefſes of Gods may evince, that the re- 
ſpective Games in queſtion had been inſtituted in memory of ſuch 
Ladies. The Iſland of Delphos may be obſery'd to be immediately 
fix'd as the ſpot, whence theſe inſtitutions originated. 


STROPHE m. 
Orig. V. 52 and 53. The old Man intimated by Pindar has ge- 


nerally been call'd by the name of Strophius; I will not pretend to 
ſay, that the Commentators are guilty of a Mis-nomer, Treu, 
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when no proper name, means a Chaplet, or binding of any fort, a Gir. 


dle in particular, by which the dreſs of women was anciently con- 
nected. The ſame may have been part of the dreſs of infant- years; 
the text implies it, and without ſuch conſtruction would be abſurd. 
The verb tw may be underſtood, © Oreſtes bore upon his iafant-head 
a Chaplet, or Binding, when he viſited his hoſpitable man of years. 


ANTISTROPHE HII. 

Orig. V. 59. There is great obſcurity in the Original. The three 
courſes which. the Poet ſteer'd, and which led him, as he. alledges, 
beyond his proper bounds; have been conjectur'd to allude to his. 
uſual method of compoſition by Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode. 
There is ingenuity, but not concluſiveneſs in this remark ; for the 
Poet glories, that he had ſteer'd the right courſe Before, which 
more reaſonably alludes to his conduct in other Odes. The Poet 
may be imagin'd to have propos'd ſome circumſtance more im- 
mediately relative to his intereſts, in his ſudden Apoſtrophe to his 
friends, & 0129; his ſubſequent application of maritime expreſſions to 
thoſe concerns may juſtify the adoption of «paciropor, for ejpcurinoger; 
and the former word may be derived from &, (the Sea) and rugs I 
paſs over. But bow was Pindar ſeduc'd from his right tract, unleſs by 
the previous digreſſion too prolix for the ſmaller ſize of the Ode itſelf? 
and poſſibly liable to draw upon him the reflections of his enemies, of 
whom in other compoſitions he frequently complains on account of 
their illiberal attacks. The inſinuation with which this Antiſtrophe 
conchudes, that he had engag'd himſelf in the preſent poetical Taſk for 
pecunĩary emoluments, may appear a confirmation of the foregoing 
opinion; for it is certain, that he had been cenfur'd by verſifying ad- 
venturers on this account, and theſe, like too many of the modern Critics, 
give too fair an evidence by ſuch conduct, from what ſcanty ſource 
the current of abuſe proceeds. | 


,ANTISTROPHE, N. 
Orig. V. 89. I would read, as more elegant, Evwwpwy fur the accu- 
ſative ſingular. 


EPODE 


** 


—— — — 
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EPODE IV. 


Orig. V. 95 and 96. Therapne was a part of Lacedzmonia or 
Sparta, where 'the two equeſtrian Brothers were born, The Country, 
not the Mountain is here mention'd. This place is not to be under- 
ſtood the regions below,” otherwiſe than in compariſon with the 
height of Olympus. Caſtor, we may recolle&, was kill'd; and his 
brother divided his own immortality with the deceas'd ; for Pollux 
was himſelf immortal, as Son of Jupiter. The love of our Country 
was a paſſion enthuſiaſtically prevalent in Greece. The Brothers 
were plac'd in the Heavens, as Conſtellations ; the one ſetting, when the 


other roſe. The ſpot wherein they are figur'd to have ſet was their 
own Country Therapne. 


* 
® - 


The Hiſtory of the Twin-ſtars alternately irradiating the etherial 
regions of ancient Romance has been with elegance, and ingenuity ap- 
ply'd to the influence of Science upon the principles of morality in a 
more recent period. I ſhall ſubmit no apology for an inſertion of the 
whole ſentence, to which it is propos'd to allude. We have been 
told, that the eſtabliſhment, or growth of ſcience hath ever been 
pernicious to Civil Society; that it hath a natural tendency to break 
the ſpirits, and to undermine the virtue of the braveſt people: and 
that it contributes at preſent to corrupt our manners, and is the prin- 
cipal cauſe of all that luxury, intemperance, and ſenſuality, which is 
the diſtinguiſhing character of every learned nation in Europe. Vir- 
tue and Science, it ſeems, are as it were two planets in the moral 
ſyſtem, which can never ſhine at once above the ſame Horizon, but. the 
former ſets on one fide, as the light of the latter riſes on the other. 


DR. Ross's Diſcourſe before the mn of Cambridge, deliver d 
Commencement Sunday, 1756. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


PYTHIAN ODE XII. 


STROPHE I. 
RIG. V. 13 and 14. The Text, which is obſcurely expreſs'd, 
intimates, if it means any thing, that Pallas or Minerva de- 
ſtroy'd the Gorgon (a feat attributed by Pindar to Perſeus, directed 
by her influence) through the power of Muſic. I am not certain, 
that ſuch a conſtruction has hitherto been given to that act of 
Heroiſm, though the Fable of Orpheus boaſts at leaſt an equal date. 
Imagination muſt in both inſtances have added confiderably to the 
ſtate of Muſic, for many ages after in extreme imperfection. The 
conqueſt of the Gorgon may have been one of che earlieſt attempts 
of political civilization, which muſt have been conducted with Philo- 
ſophical temper, the genuine harmony of the mind; and this Conqueſt 
may be metaphorically 'apply'd, as in the Comment upon a preceding 
Ode, to the deſtruction of noxious Animals; for Man, while ſubſiſt- 
ing independently of Government, is little better than a Creature 
© feræ Nature? 


ANTISTROPH E I. 
Orig. V. 26 and 27. Byſthe {ured Azxooway (the firm, or perma- 


nent ſlavery) of Danaë her cloſe confinement by the authority of a 
= father 
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father to prevent her from being carry'd off is evidently intended ; and 
by the avayxz.w axxo the ſubſequent intercourſe of this Mother of 
Perſeus with Jupiter procur'd by the abſolute Will, and Direction of 
the Fates, who, as they were fabled occaſionally to control, took not 
improperly the blame of ſuch god-/ike actions from the perpetrators to 
themſelves. The whole paſſage may be thus turn'd from V. 25 to 28 
(both incluſive) of the Original. © He (Perſeus) made for Polydectes 
a melancholy feaſt, and took off (abſtulit ſubaud.) the fix'd ſlavery, or 
confinement of his Mother, and the ſhame of his Mother's bed, decreed 


by the Fates for the arms of Jupiter; after He (Perſeus) had taken off 


the head of the Meduſa, who poſſeſs'd the poliſh'd, or beautiful 


Cheeks.“ I would read n inſtead of brad, which is not ſo 


familiarly us'd. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Orig. V. 46. Orchomenus, City of Theſſaly is here intimated ; in 
which the firſt Muſical Inſtruments are repreſented to have been us'd. 


before the celebration of the Grecian Games. Immediately after this 


Anecdote the Poet turns to the concluſion of his performance with a. 


moral ſentiment upon the changes of Fortune in the. ſeveral adven- 
tures, or occupations of life. 


Nen ſemper imbres nubibus hiſpidos 


M.anant in agros. | Hor. 


This is uſually apply'd to Midas, ſubject of the Ode, who met 


with an accident to his reed during the conteſt, which he was ap- 


prehenſive would have coſt him the prize beſtow'd upon ſuperior. 
fill. The Oxford Paraphraſe terms this accident ruptam lingulam 
ſcil. calami, which, if it really happen'd, and was not by ſome pia 


fraus' intended to deceive the Hearers, it may be matter of aſtoniſh- 


ment, that Midas ſhould 9'tain a triumph, which the greateſt adept in 
Muſic muſt in this cafe neceſſarily have forfeized. But the Ancients. 


were contented to ſacrifice Poſſibility itſelf to the caprice of Fable. 


* See Bryant's Analyſis, Vol. III. or II. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


10 
NE ME AN ODE II. 


oy 1. 
RIG. V. 2. Parr irt rd r Theſe words, as the Scholiaſt 


affirms, allude to the Original of Homer's Epic Poems, which had 


the name of Rhapſodies, not in the ſenſe of the word juſtly given to many 
modern productions, where Genius is ſacrific'd to Irregularity, * Unus, 
et alter afluitur Pannus.* *Parrav is deriv'd from pabdes, a Twig; and 
as twigs are bound up together, ſo the ſeveral parts of the Compoſitions 
aſcrib'd to Homer were in time more regularly connected. The Cuſtom 
of borrowing is as familiar with the Poet as with the man of the 
World; a jove principium” is Virgil's debt to Homer; and happy 
would it have been for the republic of Letters, if every Writer had 
borrowed: however largely as Virgil did. But Imitation is of a vague 
temper, and uſually copies trifles, if not abſurdities. 


« If Pope the Prince of Poets fick a-bed 

% O'er ſteaming Coffee bends his aching head; 

«© The ſons cf Dullneſs o'er the fragrant draught . 
© Incline. thoſe heads, that never ach'd or thought.“ 


PiTT's Imitat. of Hor. Ey. 


There ſeems to be little dependence upon record, of more ancient 
writings as far as bey relite to Authors alledg'd to have composd 
them, 
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. erer . — . un FD CHCA PET INPEIE® 7D RPGs ur 
— "The Mzonian bard could never have written the whole of the 
performances convey'd to poſteriry under his name. Forty thouſand ſter- 
ling verſes are o lleted almoſt with as great difficulty hy a ſingle Poet 
as forty thouſand ſterling pounds, an acquiſition never yet made by a 
mere votary of the Muſes, whoſe appetite, from his inclination to be 
cheated with the viſionary poſſeſſion of laurels after death, is eſteem'd 
adapted for airy food alone, while fiving. Two laborious Epics, yet 
unrival'd but by one Engliſh Poem, (the Work of a profound Scholar, 
and excel ent Writer evidently indebted to both for various excellencies) 
are handed to us by the name of Rhapſodies ; and may be preſumi'd from 
that very title the © Children whom many fathers ſhare.” Criticiſm has 
indeed attributed to divided Ingenuity a due arrangement of, and addi- 
tions to thoſe ſcatter'd materials, which in their preſent form conſtitute 
a body of Poetry fitted, as much as earthly Effuſions can be, for im- 
Je ID. 


f | na. Yo | 

Ong V. r. hu. * Hνν,A QI, n. This un is con- 
nected with the foregoing recital of Timodemus's Victories in the ſeveral 
Games, as. if it were equally naturai, that Conqueſt ſhould attend the 
Hero, as that Orion ſhould attends the Pleiades. By the way, what ex- 
cuſe can be made for thoſe Critics, who affect to deſpiſe modern com- 
poſitions, when compared with thoſe of the ancients, laying particular 
| fireſs upon ane argument, which they preſume to be concluſive? namely, 
that the former ſacrifice ſolidity of thought to jingle of words. Pindar 
has in this place made a fimilar facrifice ; at leaſt, if he violates not the 
ſenſe, he has been guilty of a turn upon the words Oęead & Npiuve z 
an accuſation confirm'd by other paſſages throughout his Odes. Opera» 
alludes to the hiſtory of the Pleiades, who were ſuppoſed to be Daugh- 
ters of mount Atlas; N, id eſt, Columbarum, ſay the Notes 
to the Oxford Pindar. The moſt favourable ſeaſon for ſetting 
ſail was at the Heliacal riſing of the ſeven ſtars near the head of Tau- 
rus, and they are in conſequence of it called Peleiades, or the Doves. 
It was at the ſeaſon of their ne that the Argonauts were ſup- 


pos'd 
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pos'd to have ſet out upon their expedition. They are ſaid in a time 
of difficulty and danger to have made the ſame experiment with a Dove 
as was ſuppos'd to have been made by Deucalion, the Noah of the 
Greeks. The Peleiades were Egyptian prieſts under the characteriſtic 
of Doves. BRYANT's Analyſ. Vol. II. p. 285, 291. Theſe Prieſts 


were term'd Doves, only becauſe they promulg'd in the earlier ages 


of the World the Hiſtory of the Deluge, and corrupted by their re- 


finements the ſolemnity of thoſe rites imputed to the practice of the | 


Patriarch and of his family in the Ark. The Grecians turn'd them into 
women, and fabled them to have been Daughters of Atlas ; on which 
it may ſuffice ro obſerve, that the priæval Dove was the immediate 
Origin of the Tale. The Ark firſt reſted upon Mount Ararat, whence 
rhe Grecian Atlas was derived, from its ſuperior height recorded to 
ſupport the Heavens. The Peleiadæ were nam'd from the Arkite 
Doves ; and Ararat, the Grecian Atlas had an evident connection with 
them: hence they were denominated his children. The place aſſign'd 
to them in the ætherial regions is the concluding link in this chain 


of heathen Romance. Erectheus, who founded the City of Athens, was 
a Titanian. | 


'Oydoxs d. 

Orig. V. . Hapraco. Pindar here particularly expreſſes the victo- 
Ties of Timodemus in the four ſacred Games; Pythian, at the moun- 
tain of Parnaſſus; Iſthmian in Peloponneſus; Nemean, and Olympic: 
the enumeration of the many triumphs at each of the above places re- 
minds us of Anacreon's Ode 32d, where the old Voluptuary recites the 


victories of Cupid over his heart. The Reader is defired to admit the 


following verſion, intended to mark the reſemblance between the ſe- 
rious and jocoſe Poets, 


Fifty loves at Athens count; 

To a legion will amount 
Thoſe of Corinth's amorous plain. 

oo. JS FR WG a8 ME e 
From th' 7onian meads, at leaſt. 
Six hundred have uſurp'd my breaſt ; 
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The ſame from Caria's ſoft abodes, 
The ſame from Le/bos, and from Rhodes. 
* Works of Anacreon and Sappho, 12mo. 
1768, printed for F. Ridley. 


; Oydoas d. 

Orig. V. 1. zrox&«, which is render d winding, ſtrictly intimates, 
that the Peloponneſus, to which Pelops gave the name, was, as it were, 
folded together, divided only by a very ſmall interjection of the ſea. 
The text would intimate the diſtinction of a peninſula, from an iſland. 
© Receſhbus,” by which the Latin metaphraſe, in the Oxford Pindar, 
turns it, conveys not the idea defign'd to be expreſs'd; and indeed a 
word is wanting in the Engliſh tongue adequate to the force of the ori- 
ginal. 


In the courſe of my reflections in the Work above quoted occaſion was found to no- 
tice the appellation of Cicadæ, which we conſtrue to have been Graſshoppers ; they 
were familiarly apply'd to the Athenians by the writers of Greece. I there expreſs'd my- 
ſelf at a loſs to reconcile ſuch a compariſon ; indeed this and many congenial znigmas 
abounding in the Greek Authors may not be aſcertain'd by a play upon the ſurface of 
ancient Literature. Lycophron calls the Athenians T'nyeveis, and this was a title of 
the Titans.“ So ſays Mx. BxyanT's Araly/. Vol. III. p. 412, Note 10. The Titans in 
this term are more particularly diſtinguiſh'd as fprung from, they were indeed the 
Giants of the (1) Earth; but theſe Giants were reduc'd *a la Greque? to the humbler 
creature of the Graſs, which from their incapacity to live otherwiſe were eſteem'd pe- 
culiarly to derive their origin from Earth, | 


(2) Connected immediately with the earth, as the earlieſt rebels of the pofi-diluwian world 
to the commands of Heaven. 


ANNOTATIONS 


10 


NEM EAN ODE III. 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 3. Aſopus is moſt juſtly concluded a river of Nemea, 
and very poetically introduc'd on this celebration of a victory 

in the Games of that place. The Scholiaſt calls it a river of Bzotia, 
and the Young Poets intimated by Pindar were in courſe his country- 
men. The Gottingen Editor whimſically, it may be preſum'd, extolls 
the text for the inſertion of Aſopus as a river of gina, tho', concludes | 
the Critic, it is not clear from a ſingle paſſage in any other Author, that 
there was a river of ihe name in that country. Commentators agree, that 
there was not; anda profeſs'd error in Geography was never eſteem'd 
an ornament to compoſition. 


Orig. V. 11. *A:9\ondia—is chang'd by the laſt mention'd Commen- 
tator, peculiarly ſtudious of Metre, to &IAonias, after a quarrel with 
every other propoſal ſubmitted by the Critics. The Critic, the Man 
of literary bu/ineſs, ſhould never fail to indulge Civility ; every perſon 
can for his pecuniary intereſts on ſome, and ſhould, as he ſtudies his own 
and the peace of others, on all occaſions exerciſe this Talent, which con- 
ſtitutes the Gentleman, and therefore becomes the Man, 
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Orig. V. 13. Acfwraray . £ The moſt Ailful companion. ) „ 
not the epithet be more conſiſtently join'd with aperev, and alter'd fron. 
the accuſative Caſe ſingular to the genitive plural, Actuwramzyt The 
phraſe will thereby more immediately allude to the © active viſtues' 
celebrated in the progreſs of the Ode. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Orig. V. 26. Ariſtoclides is ſaid to have been defelted in his 
earlier attempt of the Pancratium. An event which may ſeem to have 
had a ſevere effect upon the mind of the Heroe, from the great labor 
of our Poet to gloſs it over, and to remove from it every ſlighter ſpeck of 
diſhonor, if he does not rather conſecrate in a manner the t defeat by 
expanding the honors of the preſent Nemean triumph, to which at the- 
cloſe he makes an addition of two other victories. Pindar walk'd upon 
ſlippery ground in the mention of the defeat, but t true Genius treads in 
the moſt ſuſpicious Tae with ſecurity. 


S TR OP HE II. 
Orig. V. 43. Teva v in its primary conſtruction ſignifies marſhy, 
ſwampy earth, and includes ponds and pools of ftanding Waters.. I 


had thoughts, by way of enlarging the expreſſion. to the Herculean 
| labors in particular allufion to his maritime expeditions, of propoſing 


TAzYtwr; but TA«ys is introduc'd in the verſe but one immediately 
preceding. The fabled excurſions of Hercules over various Oceans, 
(and the ſentence enſuing alludes to his return from thoſe Voyages) 
promoted a more extended knowledge of the Earth. However r⁰νν,jwM 
may be conſtrued into larger bodies of Water, and of courſe into the 
Sea itſelf ; a poetical licence juſtifiable from ancient uſage. 


E POD E IL 
Orig. V. 71. Aidaxr' Ax ].. This ſentence expreſſes the pro- 
priety of following the bent of inclination, and of adhering to thoſe 


exertions, for which we are beſt qualify'd by Nature. This, to be re- 
| Concil'd 


concil'd with the genius of the whele Epode, implies that the defeat of 
Ariſtoclides when ſetting out upon the bufineſs of Champion in the 
Games diverted his attention to a different purſuit, which he eſteem'd 
more congenial with his abilities, and that he confirm'd his choice by 
attention to the precepts of others, expert in the occupation for which he 
hadrefign'd the former: his wavering diſpoſition had hitherto tempted him 
to various engagements, but at length ſettled itſelf as above upon one 
ſolid rule of conduct. The ſpirit of change during a certain period of life 
encreaſes with every change we make, till what originally. reſulted as in 
this Ode from diffidence ſubſides in its progreſs into (if I may ſo term it) 
a decifive love of Variety. As Pindar affords in the preſent, and in too 
many other inſtances no traces of hiſtorical anecdotes tothe direCtion of a. 
Critic, the latter cannot reaſonably be condemn'd. while he hazards-con- 
jectures, to diſperſe the darkneſs of the text he comments. 


S'T R OP. HE IH: 


Orig. & ſequentia;—The fineſt mixture of poetical painting abounds 
throughout, theſe paſſages. of Pindar's compoſition. An inſertion of 
the following Verſes flowing from the Genius of Roman Poeſy may 


be eſteem'd no unſuitable appendage to the excellencies of the former > 
The cloſe is peculiarly pictureſque. 


* 


AEneas — | 
Ipſis præcipuè ductoribus addit honores : 
Victori chlamydem auratam, quam plurima circum. 


Purpura Mzandro duplici Melibœa cucurrit; 5 
Intextuſque Puer frondosa regius Ida 


Veloces jaculo cervos, curſuque fatigat ; 

Acer, anhelanti ſimilis ; quem præpes ab Ida. 
Sublimem pedibus rapuit Jovis armiger uncis : 
Longævi palmas nequicquam ad ſidera tendunt 
Cuſtodes ; /&witque Canum latratus in Auras. 


Vire. u. Lib. V. ver. 250257, 
The haſty repetition of Ida eſcap'd our Poet in the ardor of his en- 
thuſiaſm. 
. Each gen'rous Chief his honor'd palm poſſeſs'd: 
The. Victor claim'd a Gold- ineircled veſt ; 


342 ANNOTATION S 


Gold that expands its richly-winding rows; 
Where bright beneath, the ſtream of, Purple flows, 
Thou, Boy, inweav'd on Ida's tow'ring grace 
Purſueſt with dauntleſs Spear the filvan chace ; 
Whoſe courſe outſtrips the Hind, thy fav'rite ſpoil, 
Tir'd with the ſport, and panting from the toil : 
Now—-ſnatch'd the victim of celeſtial Love 

| Snatch'd by th'imperial Bird to realms above 
The guardian Seniors, guardians but in vain, 
Extend their Arms, a melancholy train ; 
With cries the feelings of their ſouls declare ; 
Thy conſcious Dogs fatigue the troubled Air. 


EPODE III. 
Orig. V. 3. Dr; Roberts, the poetical Son of Milton, explains the 


ſcriptural phraſe 
. © O Lucifer, 


Son of the Morning,? | 
which he has inſerted B. i. V. 519—520, of © Judah reſtor'd,“ by the 
following remark borrow'd from Dr. Wells. When the Grecians 
feign'd, that Memnon was the Son of Aurora, they meant that he came 
from the Eaſt, according to a common expreſſion of the Hehrew 
tongue, where the People of the Eaſt are called Sons of the Eaſt. 
Perhaps Belſhazzar is called Lucifer by Iſaiah, in the ſame ſenſe, Son of 
Aurora, or of the Morning. 

WELLs's Geography of the Old Teftament, Vol. I. 

The above reflection of this excellent Geographer may at leaſt be 

of ſervice as tending to a confirmation of the opinion, that * Heaiben 
Mythology deriv'd its Origin from ſcriptural Records. 


STROPHE IV. 


Orig. V. 122, Ey d rea. The conſtruction of this paſſage may 
be concluded to throw a light upon that newly criticiz'd, and may 
throw ſome air of probability upon the conjectures of the Com- 


ment, with reſpect to the Hiſtory of our Heroe. Experience alone 
will 


TO NEMEAN ODE III. 343 


Will prove, Wherein a Man's particular excellency conſiſts.“ In the 
ſucceeding Antiſtrophe, Ariſtoclides receives a compliment upon his 
ſteadineſs acquir'd by the reflection of years, which led him from the 
chequer'd paths of fauciful diſſipation in his purſuits, to the more uſe- 
ful though plain road of Prudence, and fix d his mind to the object 
immediately before his eyes. This fourth Virtue of the text is the 
Virtue of Diſcretion; the former Three are thoſe of compliant Affa- 
bility. | 
E EO D E VV. 


Orig. V. 143 and 144. This very poetical Compariſon between the 
generous daring of the Eagle, and the groveling ſatis faction of the Ra- 
ven has been almoſt univerſally apply'd to Pindar's reſentment againſt 
Poets, who had offended him in the applauſes beſtow'd by his Country- 
men upon their works, preferably to thoſe receiv'd by his own Compo- 
ſitions. But the Bæotians would, by a deſertion of his Merits, have only 
prov'd their full claim to the title of Dulneſs, with which they were 
generally aſpers'd, and their total alienation from thoſe principles of 
generous prepoſſeſſion, actuating every other people, which have ſub- 
ſiſted in the world. The original may be reconcil'd by a literal ap- 
plication to the Heroe of the piece, the Eagle bent on objects worthy 
of his abilities ; not the inferior Bird, contented with purſuits in- 
dulg'd by a reptil diſpoſition. This conſtruction may ſeem confirm'd 
by the other victories, which diſtinguiſh'd Ariftoclides, and which 
united with the preſent compleat the picture of Heroiſm. Pindar by 
ſuch a degrading Satire againſt Bards would have lay'd himſelf open to 
the reflection, that © they who labor to depreciate Merit acknowledge 
the poſſeſſion of it in thoſe very perſons, whom they mean to ſtigma- 
tize for the want of it.” Such their want You beſt prove Yourſelf to 
feel, by the Sovereign reprimand of Silent Contempt. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


NEMEAN ODE IV. 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 10 and 11. Pindar has here treated us with a ſentence 

not directly render'd in the verſion: © The praiſe of an Action 

exiſts longer than the Action itſelf.” A ſaying which however bold is 
juſtify'd by the ancient application of ſucceſsful Heroes to the Poet, con- 
cluded to beſtow immortality on the conqueſt 'of the former, Where 
Heroiſm is leſs predominant, Poetry is leſs eſteem'd; and Pindar, if he 
liv'd at this æra, as he would have few Champions to celebrate would 
likewiſe boaſt but few admirers ; indeed the labor of attention requiſite to 
a peruſal of our Poet is now conſidered in as formidable a light, as the 


labor of engagement in the Games W poſſibly have been 8 by 


the combatants themſelves. 


ANT IS TROPHE I. 

Orig. V. 19. The text calls Egina the city of the Zacidz * well 
fortified with Towers;' in the verfion a lender alteration is hazarded; 
as the beight of a Tower is not only its principal ornament, but its pecu- 
liar defence againſt attacks, 


EPODE 


TO NEM EAN ODE IV. 345 
| EPODE I. M 

Orig. V. 28 and 29, I read mewbas t—and *Evwrpo; #'%n", 

Orig. V. 52. 'The Text runs, * It is conſiſtent with the order of things 
that he who performs great actions ſhould ſuffer a reverſe of Fortune. 
Pindar may moreover by this reflection be preſum'd to intimate a mix- 
ture of barbarity in the triumphs of Alcyoneus, whole actions would 
not otherwiſe in thoſe leſs poliſh'd times have been loaded with cenſure. 
Ancient Writers, when they patroniz'd an Heroe, aſpers'd every perſon 
who oppos'd him with epithets of the blackeſt dye; epithets, which 
their own pictures of the favorite Warrior might induce candor to re- 
tort upon the latter. Sudorius turns the ſentence, 

Magna patrantes aliquid ſiniſtri 

Ferre neceſſe eſt. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Orig. V. 58 to 61. The Text may be thus conſtrued, Though the 
loweſt depths of the Sea are fill'd with Salt, yet counteract thou, 
o Poet, the ſnares lay d for thee by thine enemies.” I he force of the 
former ſentence is little apparent; but it may be concluded that Pindar 
(for the whole is an alluſion to his own concerns) had been accus'd by 
brother Poets, or thoſe more bitter tho? leſs eiue enemies the Critics, for 
failing too extenſive a courſe in his encomiums upon the ſeveral Heroes, 
whom he celebrates; Himſelf, as the Salt in the Original is repre- 
ſented to pervade the whole internal Maſs of Ocean, purſuing every idea 
which could illuſtrate the various honors, merited or receiv'd by thoſe 
Conquerors in the Games of Greece z not only relating their Actions, 
but thoſe for which their Fathers, their kindred in general, and their 
Countrymen, even many others ſometimes leſs connected had been for- 
merly diſtinguiſh'd. A plan avowedly adopted by Pindar, and which pro- 
bably rais'd the envy of other Bards, who knew themſelves little capable 
of compoſing an Ode on principles ſo enlarg'd. This interpretation 
may be conſtrued not inſufficient, if we reflect that of all the perform- 
ances to which the Grecian Games gave riſe, thoſe only of our Poet 
have reach'd even the ears of Poſterity, The Brethren of the quill may 


Eee ſeem 
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ſeem moreover to have ſab'd the reputation of Pindar in the dark; 
from his claim of ſuperiority, in the concluſion of this Antiſtrophe, 
over his opponents, his Muſe always walking in the light: 


£nex magni dextrà cadis. VIS. 


E FPO DE. III. 


Orig. V. 107. '"Euxuxacv dh The Seats, on which the heathen 
Gods are here repreſented to. have plac'd themſelves, are call'd round, 


ſays the Scholiaſt, by ſome on account of the ſpheroidical form of the 


Heavens; he likewiſe alludes to the rotundity of the Cups, with which 
theſe Predeceſſors of Mahometan luxury regal'd. themſelves: on the mar- 
riage of Peleus. The Scholiaſt has a long, but little intereſting Note, 
not uncommonly the caſe, on the whole paſſage. I believe after all, that 
the Epithet aroſe merely from the appearance made by the Heavens, 
to the eye of Man below; I had once a notion, that it originated from 
the ſweep of the Rain bow: it is all conjecture, and the ſubject of no im - 
portance.. 


EPODE IV. 


Orig. V. 149. The expreſſion in the Text may receive the interpreta- 
tion ſubmitted in the verſion, Pindar having ſaid immediately before, that 
as Euphanes ſang the triumphs of Callicles, fo Champions of other ages 
have likewiſe their Poets; and Timaſarchus may boaſt a Pindar, celebra- 
ting thoſe Actions, which he faw perform'd. They who apply this poetical 
taſk to Meleſias make him indeed a very valuable acquifition to an Heroe, 
but lay a threefold burthen upon him, for- which they ſeem not to have 
ſufficient foundation, He was at this rate Anointer, Charioteer, and 
Bard; the two former were familiarly connected, but the laſt was a 
character ſeparately appropriated to the ſervice of the Conqueror: we 


may read ao9ai. (V. 150) paſſively with Schmidius; it is more elegant. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


NEMEAN ODE V. 


| STROPHE I. 

RIG. V. 1. 'AvJpuavrorois, The Statuary is by this word empha- 
tically ſtil'd © a Maker of Men.” The Scholiaſt in his Comment 

upon the compariſon between the reſpective Genius requiſite for the 
maker of Statues, and the writer of Poetry, diſcuſſes a contract between 
the friends of Pytheas and Pindar for an encomium upon the victory, 
recently obtain'd by the former: there is ſomething invidious in this 
conſtruction, from whatſoever authority the Critic has deriv'd it. The 
Poet, it ſeems, aſk'd a price which he eſteem'd proportionate to his 


labors, and theſe ſame friends refus'd to give it, alledging that a Statue 


of braſs might be purchas'd for the ſum ; they afterwards, as the 
ſtory runs, recanted, and Pindar was rewarded ſuitably to his expecta- 
tions. I think, that if this Comment is admitted, not only the credit 
of the Bard which has avowedly been calumniated for acceptance of 


pecuniary rewards, (poſſibly not with that reaſon, which has been 


eſteem'd ſufficient by his accuſers) but the general propriety of the 
compariſon 1s obſcur'd by ſuch partial cavils. 'The compariſon is in 
itſelf conciſe, and obvious; and however this peculiarity of the exor- 


dium may lead the reflection of the reader to ſome peculiar motive for 


its appearance, good-nature will diſpoſe him to paſs over the con- 
Eee temptuous 
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3% ANNOTATIONS 


I Im 


temptuous anecdote above otic, which as Hiftory cannot fo =— 
vindicate may be conſtrued no object of Criticiſm. 


EG ft O 1 HPQDEiL! 7 
Orig. V. 30. This ſaying in the Original — hes read, Every 
truth, however it may bear the moſt uniform appearance, may not con- 
ſiſtently be divulg'd.” In plain words, Truth may not be ſpoken at 
all times.“ The moſt unornamented adage is uſually moſt ſignificant. 
The ſudden Apoſtrophe in the Text in alluſion to a deſertion of Enone 
can only be reconciPd from the Hiſtory of the firſt ſettlement of that 
Iſland. Such Hiſtory is bury'd in the primeval ages of obſcurity ; it 
ſeems to bear a reſemblance with that, delineated by our Poet in his fourth: 
Pythian Ode relatively co the Iſle of Thera; they are both however re- 
mov'd beyond the reach of Criticiſm. From the text it appears, that 
Pytheas was a. native of gina, which gave birth to the Sons, and de- 
ſcendents of acus, the. fruits of an irregular amour. . Theſe acidæ 
| are repreſented to have founded a city in common, but to have after- 
| wards forſaken it, urg'd by a ſpirit of adventure to compaſs their /eparate 
eſtabliſhments. This picture of vagrant diſpoſitions ſeems to have 
been drawn for the actual leaders of earlieſt: tribes,. diſpers'd accord- 
ing to heir ſeveral fancies through. remoter regions, more inviting 
to r poſe from their fertility, or more ſeducing to ambition from their 
extent. Pindar exhibits. a dννν (a ſuperior power) baniſhing theſe 
| Heroes collected together, and raiffug edifices upon. the place, which he 
deſcribes as a. celebrated Iſland... 
| - The Fable here notic'd may without violence be ſurmiz'd to have 
| been borrow'd from. ſome genuine attempt towards a ſettlement, in 
| earlier navigation; and the diſappointment intimated in the text might 
| have been deduc'd from that in the ſtructure of the Tower, which im- 
mediately preceded the diſperfion of mankind.* 
As 


* Once T2 pan; Kexuvduveuparvcy added to the appearance of the Damon, before com- 
mented, expreſſes a. _ diſappointment in ſome deſign, equally unjuſtifiable aud 
perilous. 


T O MA ODE V. 349 


As to the corruption charg't upon our Author for « demand of money 
from thoſe, in whoſe praiſes the Lyrics were perform'd, the accuſation 
cannot be ſupported, unleſs confirm'd by inſtances of extortion from 
the reſpective Conquerors; the contrary whereof may be concluded 
from this paſſage, and from other Odes, where he deſcribes a regular 
contract openly enter'd into between the Champion and the Poet. 
For the reſt, pecuniary rewards were cuſtomary on ſuch celebrations, 
which at thoſe times made no inconfiderable portion of a triumph. * Cal- 
licratides the Spartan (ſoon afterPindar's death, anno 406, ant. Chriſtum) 
was commiſſion'd to Cyrus, for the purpoſe of raiſing ſupplies to ſuſtain 
the war of his countrymen againſt Athens; indeed he honeſtly com- 
plain'd (and Pindar might occaſionally have urg'd the ſame) that his. 
office was that of cajoling Barbarians for money: but modern States, 
and individuals, no leſs than the ancient, muſt be cajol'd, and well: 


pay'd for the advance of money, that idol of Heathen and Chriſtian ado- 
ration, Aenoph. Hiſt, of Greece, B. i. 
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relative to the varying excellencies of various members of the ſame 


ANNOTATIONS 


NEMEAN ODE VI. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
FRI. V. 17 to 21. Pindar is more eminently ſucceſsful in 
| the application of his Similes, which rarely fail of conſiſtency 
in all their parts, to the more ample illuſtration of Hiſtory, In the 
text we are treated with a very beautiful compariſon between alternate 
exertions, and their alternate ſuſpenſion in the family of his Heroe, with 
the ſucceſſive harveſts of the field, and its occaſional reſpite from the 
labors of the Huſbandman. As Alcidamas by his ſplendid actions not 
-only return'd to his family the honors of which they had been, as it were, 
defrauded by the leſs active diſpoſitions of certain Anceſtors, but added 
a ten-fold luſtre to the reputation, which occaſionally burſt from the 
Tays of others diſtinguiſh'd for heroic, at this Ara the characteriſtic 
quality of man; fo the field indulged by the Farmer with a temporary 
reſt gratefully repays him for the time in appearance loſt to his in- 
tereſts by ſuch increaſe of grain, as the moſt anxious avarice of the 
Maſter could not otherwiſe have expected. The reflection moreover 


Family is founded upon experience, an experience ſtriking in every 
age, which familiarly complains of the degeneracy of the Offspring 
from 
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from the virtues of the Sire; and the obſervation might with equal pro- 
priety be revers'd, but that by a whimfical fatality of ideas we love to 
compliment times that are paſs'd, at the expence of the preſent the cen- 
ſure of which almoſt ſeems more natural to us, than the commendation. 
The truth is, that a diſplay of abilities is too frequently the reſult of 
concurrent circumſtances ; and it is the lot of very few to be plac'd 


in that ſphere, which calls forth the hidden but innate qualities con- | 


ſtituting the Warrior, and the Stateſman, the Orator, and the Student; 
each of whom is not unuſually. condemn'd to applications, for which 
the other alone is fit. Soclides the man of obſcurity intimated Epode i. 
ver. 35. Orig. may be conjectur'd rather not to have had, from his 
different purſuits in life, thoſe opportunities of excelling in active and 


war-like occupations, than to have been deficient in merit, for in the 
latter caſe the Poet would have prov'd. his own defect of judgement: 


by the mention. of his name. 


STROPHE II.. 


Orig. V. 49.—Jpov for pov in the text ſignifies both a proſperous wind,, 


and a concluſion, or end of any thing; though according to the par- 


ticular interpretation- of the word it 1s a. ſeparate ſubſtantive, This. 


may be concluded a. poverty of language ; indeed it is neuter in the 


latter, and maſculine in the former acceptation. I ſhould however 


rather preſume them to have been one word originally, a proſperous gale 


blowing the Mariner to the end of his deſtin'd voyage; they are both 
radical words in the Dictionaries. 


E PO'D:E II. 


Orig. V. 107. Kazpos; mporerns ( Sors, (or Fortuna) proterva') im] lies, 
that the Candidates for the Olympic Games, either it may be gather'd. 


when they were numerous, or to avoid giving offence to the ſeveral. 
places from which they came, were admitted into the liſts by lot ; and: 
ſeveral in courſe with the Heroes in the text were depriv'd, at leaſt on- 


ſome occaſions, of the opportunity to prove their valor, which re- 
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32 ANNOTATION 8. 
ceiv'd ſuperior applauſe from the frequency, and variety of its ex- 


ertions. 

The very earlier periods, which mark the original diſpoſition of Man- 
Kind to a more civiliz'd ſettlement, are occaſionally alluded to in the 
preſent piece; theſe periods were the genuine foundations, on which 
the ſuperſtructure of Heathen Romance was rais d. The Scholiaſt of our 
| Author aſſerts, that the Sons of Cbronus, or of Saturn are deriv'd from 
| Heaven, and from Earth; as the other Titanians, repos de, (the © Di 
| terreſtres, for ſuch they may not improperly be denominated) ſprang 
| from the Titanians.“ This is intended by the Scholiaſt as explanatory 
of the firſt ſentence in the performance here commented. 


ANNOTATIONS 


TO 


„ 


N EME AN ODE VII. 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 1. There are who read the Muſes,” inſtead of *© the 

Fates.“ The latter may be eſteem'd preferable if we conſider that 
they were uſually deſcrib'd as attendants upon the birth of Children; 
which may ſeem originally to have ariſen from the idea of their in- 
tereſting themſelves in the future ſchemes of life, voluntarily adopted by 
the Children, or forc'd upon them by the influence of hoſe imaginary 
Deities, who were even honor'd with a power in ſome concerns coun- 
teracting, at leaſt n that of Jupiter himſelf. 


E POD E I. 


Orig. V. 30. The Text runs *Asyov Odvooi©y, q rab; and has been ren- 
der'd * © the Hiſtory of Ulyſſes, which he has indur'd, or ſuffer'd,“ for 
thus ſay the Oxford Editors. With this conſtruction 1 ſeems difficult to 
be .reconcil'd, as no feminine ſubſtantive can poſſibly refer to it, and 
even in that caſe the word ſhould be 5 As Homer is introduc'd in 
the encomium upon Ulyſſes with colors peculiarly flattering to this 
Heroe of his Odyfley, the words thould be explain'd in the moſt enlarg'd 


Fff ſenſe, 


The verſion ſhould rather be, The ſayings of Ulyſſes, or theſe things which he 
indur'd.” 
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ſenſe, of which they are capable. May it be propos'd to read Acyor 
Oduscidꝰ, 1 xabm, and thus conſtrue the ſentenee; * The eloquence (or ha- 
rangues) of Ulyſſes, or his ſufferings? The original at any rate con- 
tains a compliment to the milder virtues, from which the Poet ſuddenly 
in the exordium of the ſecond Strophe ſallies to the commendation of 
Heroiſm in the character of Ajax, as if conſcious that he might have 
been upbraided as a deſerter of the more active, and warlike talents, 
in favor of which the conteſt of the ſhield would more probably have 
been decided in the days of Pindar; when all the powers of Oratory, 


and the compos'd ſteadineſs of Ulyſſes may be preſum'd incapable to 


have procur'd a ſingle ſuffrage. 


STROPHE II. 

Orig. V. 34 and 35. The compliment to Homer in the text flows 
from impartial, and judicious reflection, as repreſenting that Poet to 
have given to Fable the more intereſting form of Truth, whereas 
the reverſe is the caſe with human conduct in general, and poetica! 
in particular. This familiarly introduces the well known deciſion upon 
the conteſt for the Shield of Achilles ; the biſtory of which deciſion 
whether Pindar means abſolutely to deny, or only to affert that it ought 
to have been differently made, may ſeem uncertain. On the laſt prin- 


ciple the word Truth, apply'd to Homer's management of the Iliad, 


is a ſtronger term for Propriety. Ir is ſingular, that Ac EIS imme- 
diately following in the text ſhould have been render'd by the Oxford 


Pindar /atum—a bread-fword, if it be permitted to jeſt upon the labors-. 
of the Learned. . | 


ANTISTROFPPHE II. 

Orig. V. 45 and 46. The phraſe in the text ſtrictly intimates the 
unavoidable neceſi'y of Death, whether expected or not. The verſion 
iolarges the reflection, agreeably to the paraphraſe, which varies from the 
metaphraſe of the Oxtord Edition, . 
Orig. 


a- 
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Orig. V. 55. Iagbirreg claſſically render'd in the above Edition 
*erroribus actiꝰ requires the firſt ſyllable to be fort; may we not read 
TA&Cwrrs—* errante:,” the firſt ſyllable of which 1s arbitrary? 


STROP-HE III. 


Orig. V. 69. Neoptolemus according to the text brought to the 
temple of Apollo at Delphos a variety of rich offerings, as fr/!-fruits 
ſelected from the Spoils of Troy. The rude treatment, and conſe— 
quential Death wh'ch he met with ſeem introduc'd as forerunners of 
a compliment to the hoſpitable, and pious diſpoſition of the inhabitants 
of Delphos, who were exceedingly offended at the outrage, as a ſavage 
breach of thoſe laws, which they had inſtituted. for the protection of 
ſtrangers, who came into their country for the purpoſe of religious ſa- 
crifice.“ By his fall Yyrrhus, or Neoptolemus fulfilPd a decree of the 
Fates; for (according to the text) it was requiſite, that a Monarch 
of the race of Xacus ſhould in future times be depoſited i a very ancient 
grove, near, or adjoining to the temple of the God (Apollo there to 
remain as Preſident over the feſtal ſacrifices of Heroes. Such is the 
Original, which cannot be at this period, nor indeed bas been at any 
other ſatisfactorily explain'd by the Commentators. Different con- 
jectures on traditions, totally obliterated in the mind of Readers, ſerve 
only more effectually to perplex. From the repreſentation of his 
Murder, executed by an order of the Deſtinies, (a Murder, which 
the Oxford Paraphraſe intimates to have ariſen in the way of ven- 
geance upon Pyr:hus for that of old Priam at the altar of Jupiter) it may 
be ſurmiz'd, tat no public enquiry was made, at leaſt no puniſhment 
was inflicted upon the perpetrator, the text being likewiſe altogether 
ſilent upon the ſubject: this may ſeem to juſtify the interpretation in 
the Paraphraie before mention'd. With reſpe& to the ſubſtance of 
the Decree itſelf it may be remark'd, that the Interpreters mention'd 
by the Scholiaſt alledge too much when they acquaint us, that Pyrrhus 
was bury'd under the pavement of the temple, for the Original at moſt 
expreſſes the burial place to have adjoin'd to the templ-. Ihe truth 
15, that the ſituation of the ſpot in which Neoptolemus was lay'd gave 

Ff f 2 | riſe 
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riſe to the tradition handed down by Pindar, relative to his Death in the 
Temple, to which it adjoin'd ; and the concluding picture of his receiv- 
ing the diſtinguiſh'd appointment of Prefident over the Sacriſices, offer'd 
by He-oes upon the Altar of that Temple, is copy'd from the religion of 
the Grecian World in the days of our Poet, when honors were beſtow'd 
upon the dead adequate to their reſpective merits when living, and con- 
formable with the peculiar mode of their death, which was uſually 
feign'd, as well as their recorded virtues. But Pyrrhus was a Warrior, 
and on the fide of Greece againſt Troy; two circumſtances, which ſuffic'd 
for a Grecian Poet, capable of adorning a favorite ſubject with the fineſt 
colors of invention, ſuperadded to more eſtabliſh'd tradition. 

Piety being the quality of Neoptolemus more immediately alluded 
to by Pindar, it muſt be preſum'd, that the reward in the text was 
aſcrib'd to that virtue. It is well known that in leſs ancient times the 
place wherein Heroes, and Men of eminence came to an untimely end, 
was conſecrated to their memories, ſometimes by the adoption of their 
names, ſometimes by the appointment of them to be Geniuſſes of the 
place. The latter r7e/igicus inſtitutions may ſeem borrow'd, or rather 
extended from the former. A farther reaſon may be concluded for 


the preſent. indulgence to the Manes of. Neoptolemus,. ariſing from 


his birth. His Genealogy We may recolle& to have run as follows. 
Jupiter produc'd Aacus from the Nymph gina, Peleus was Son of 
ZEacus, and Father of Achilles, from whom ſprang Pyrrhus, or Ne- 
optolemus. I have only to add, that the conſtruction above inſerted 
reſpecting the murder of Priam by Pyrrhus, was probably not alluded 
to by Pindar, who in this light would have inſinuated bat of Pyrrhus, 
introduc'd in the Scholiaſt as an act of divine vengeance againſt the 
laſt, for his commiſhon of the firſt; neither Roman nor Grecian writers, 
it may be remark'd, treat us with hiſtories, which degrade the repu- 
tation of their Heroes; and the particular brutality of Pyrrhus, (a Gre- 
cian) againſt. the old and indefenſible Priam, was leſs to be recorded 


| by a Writer of the * Country, deſcended from Trojan origin, on whom 


a political averſion to the Greeks devoly'd by a kind of hereditary right. 
_ EPODE. 


y Virgil, who deduces the lineal Origin of the Romans from Trojan Warriors. 
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EPODE v. 
Orig. V. 155. The words Ads KopiyJos muſt allude to Corinth, as 


the favorite land of Jupiter, and this partiality may have ariſen from 
ſome fabulous record of ancient times. The Scholiaſt enters into a 
prolix detail of events, relative to Corinth, and two inconſiſtent Hiſtories 
are drawn out to explain the purport of the text, which ſtill ſets the Cri-- 
tic at defiance, particularly as to the application of the words in queſtion to- 
the meaning of the <h0/e phraſe, which is evidently deſign'd to place the 
merits of Pyrrhus, in point of notoriety, in the ſame light with the hiſ- 
tory of Corinth, known by almoſt every infant as a place ſacred to Jupiter, 
The paſſage may ſeem to convey a ſatirical reflection upon certain Pæ- 
dagogues in the days of PinJar, and probably upon his enemies, Who 
might have ſhewn an oſtentatious zeal in delineating minutely their own 
conceptions of ancient Hiftories, in prejudice to. Anecdotes generally 
receiv'd; to many of which Pindar has inviolably adher'd. What- 
ever was the genuine Origin of the Adage, a diſcuſſion of it may be 
eſteem'd fruitleſs at this latter period; it may therefore be eſteem'd 
impertinent; the more modern Reader may be contented to look. 
upon the character of Pyrrhus here applauded, (though no traces appear 
in the text of a ſingle virtue which he poſſeſs'd but that of Piety 
in an inſtance little deviating from the general diſpoſition of the times 
recorded) as of a complection with the Proverb in the text, and worthy 
of being receiv'd as ſuch itſelf. 

It is obvious, that Corinth gave riſe to another ſaying of very ancient 
date, handed down in the writings of Horace: 


Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum, 


which, as explain'd by Sanadon, accords amply with his Author's courſe 
of reaſoning, and which may be of ſervice in the preſent perplexity. 
The port of Corinth is there repreſented to have been exceedingly dan- 
gerous to Navigators, and the enumeration of the excellencies of Neop- 
tolemus may be conſtrued full as difficult to the exertions of the Poet; 
and through this danger, ariſing from the ſituation of its harbor, Corinth: 


may. 
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may have obtain'd the peculiar interpretation of being protected by 


Jupiter from the terrors of naval invaſions. The verſion of Sudorius 


affords no light to the reader, with reſpect to the occaſion of the Poet's 
compliment to Corinth; it is in reality a confuſion of our Poet's original 


ideas. He thus paraphraſes the Text. 
Res eaſdem ſæpiùs revolvere 
; Infantis, ſtupidique viri eſt, imitantis et illam 
Jovis Corinthon ore futilem levi. 

An interpretation ſcarcely to be reconcil'd. The truth is, that A; 
KopwSog is a diſtinct phraſe, and would be more expreſſive with a full 
ſtop plac'd before the words. Ae may be turn'd either as ſubſtantive, 
or adjective. The Gottingen Editor entertains us with a quotation 
from Pauſanias, but little intereſting. Probably the Critic may look 


upon the preceding Comment to be an additional ſhipwreck at the port 
of Corinth 
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STROFHRE I. 


\RIG. V. 2. The Epithet &p620014v, from the extreme alteration 
which it has undergone, when we compare its leſs ancient with 

its original conſtruction, may ſeem to corroborate the Hypotheſis of 
a Writer, who rarely fails to confirm his opinions from authorities 
to be rely'd on. His words are explicit on the preſent ſubject. . 
„The Ancients diſtinguiſh'd ſtones erected with a religious view by 
the name of Amber, by which was ſignify'd any thing ſolar, and divine. 
The Grecians call'd them Herpa &pCporiat, and there are repreſentations 
of ſuch upon Coins. Horapollo ſpeaks of a ſacred book in Egypt, 
ſtyl'd Ambres; which was ſo call'd from its ſanctity; being a medi- 
cinal book of Hermes, and intruſted ſolely to the care of the ſacred 
ſcribes. Stonehenge is compos'd of theſe amber ſtones ; hence the 
next town is denominated Amb. oſbury; not from a Roman Ambrofius, 
tor no ſuch perſon exiſted, but from the © ambrofiz petræ, in whoſe - 
vicinity it ſtands. The Author of the new Analyſis proceeds to eluci- 
date his ſentiments by ſimilar repreſentations in Cornwall; particularly 
by thoſe, which he calls © rocking ſtones,” his deſcriptions of which are 
food for a curious mind; and by ſome © moving ſtones' in China. 
| The- 
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The ſame Author favors the idea, that at the Deluge, many of theſe vaſt 
ſtones were left bare upon the retreat of the waters, but thoſe, which 
are ſo equally pois'd, and fo regularly plac'd upon others, muſt have 
been thus adapted by the contrivance and induſtry of Man.” 

Bryant's Analyſ. anc. Mythol, Vol. III. p. 533—537s 


Our ideas of the Epithet «Epocras, as convey'd. through the channel 
of Grecian erudition are manifeſtly different from the original ſenſe in 
which it was employ'd previouſly to its corruption by the enthuſiaſm 


of Heathen writings. The verſion has adopted the conſtruction which 
the word aſſumes in the text. | 


The word 4&pooa as uſually explain'd from its uſe amongſt the Egyp- 
tians implies © ſomething ſuperhuman ;” it has been particulariz'd as 
the food of the Heathen Immortals, and from. that appropriation has in 
mo:e modern language been extended to thoſe elegancies, familiarly 
furniſh'd for the amuſements, and general ſerenity of refin'd lituations. 
* Ambrofial Hours,“ and expreſſions of a ſimilar caſt are devoted by 
Poetry to the happier moments of Mank ind. 


An inveſtigation of the ſource, whence this Grecian compliment was de- 
riv'd, and afhx'd to a word, which implies ſomething of a more extraor- 
dinary nature, than in its leſsearly application it can be eſteem'd to poſſeſs, 
may probably throw a light upon its primitive conſtruction. The An- 
cients;“ ſays a Writer, who cannot be too frequently quoted, diſtinguiſh'd 

tones 


** The Author, who mentions the Egyptian book call'd Ambres, is ſtil'd by 
Mr. Bryant, Horapollo; a name attributed to various Writers of various ages, and 
countries. The following epitome of them is taken from the Biograph. Diction. Art. 
Herapollo, or Horus Apollo, in which the account is abridg'd from Suidas. He was 
a Grammarian cf Panoplus in Egypt, who taught firſt at Alexandria, and ven at 
Conſtantinople under the reign of Theodoſius. There are extant under h name 
two books, concerning the Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, which Alqus firſt publiſh'd 
in Greek, 1505, fol. They have often been re-publiſh'd ſince, with a Latin verſion, 
and notes; but the beſt edition is that by Cornelius de Pauw, at Utrecht, in quarto. 
There are many Horapollos of antiquity, and it is not certain, that the Grammarian 
of Alexandria was the author of theſe books. Suidas does not aſcribe them to him; and 
Fabricius 
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Rones erected with a religious view, by the name of Amber, by which 
was fignify'd any thing ſolar and divine.” Its Divinity was the pecu- 
liar quality more immediately attractive to the Greeks ; as to the ſolar 
radiance, which this ſubſtance convey'd, that heathen Deity the Sun has 
been perſuaded to transfuſe a portion of his light into Amber, agreeably 
to its derivation from Grecian literature, which renders it by the word 
FaexTpov, T a word very different, it will be allow'd, from &pCpooraz de- 


duc'd originally from Ambres a book in Egypt, ſo call'd from its ſanc- 


tity, being a medicinal book of Hermes, and intruſted only to the care of 
the ſacred ſcribes.” But with all theſe unfavorable appearances our word 
Amber, preſerv'd from the foregoing Egyptian appellation may give 
a ſignificancy to the Greek «pCpoorn, as a gum diftill'd from trees, and 
apply'd to medicinal uſes; and its ſa/ubrity be preſum'd to have greatly 
influenc'd the opinions of the Greeks, who aſſign'd it to the Gops as 
THEIR favorite repaſt. But there remains a corroborating circumſtance 
in the quality of Amber, as explain'd by Suidas under the word d res. 
Aurum Þþ a genuino diverſum, & ex vitro, & lapillis mixtum.* By 
this I would be underſtood to mean an electrical power.” Mr. Bryant 
diſcuſſes the Iergas dpCperics, and aſſerts, that Stonehenge, to which he 


Gg g queſtions, 


Fabricius is of opinion, that they belong rather to another Horus Apollo of more an- 
cient ſtanding, who wrote upon Hieroglyphics in the Egyptian language, and from 
whoſe work an extract rather than a verſion has been made of theſe two books in 
Greek. His reaſons may be ſeen in the firſt volume of his Bibliotheca Græca.“ 


f"Haexrpov may from this idea be deriv'd from 1205, and Ayu, quaſi 1AiAATper 3 
collecting the rays of the Sun. The interpretations of this word ſubmitted by Lexico- 
graphers are at leaſt equally inconcluſive with the preſent ; they alike flow in the current 
of conjecture, and of /uch Criticiſms rarely if ever may it be aſſerted, that purior 
Electro Campum petit Amnis.* VIRg. Georg. 


* Sce the Note beginning in the preceding page. 

t This expreſſion & rin Greek is queſtion'd, as the Critic upon Suidas ac- 
quaints us, by Salmaſius, who propoſes U@AGTUTOV, partaking the nature of Glaſs, 
which would be a manifeſt tautology ; it may be reaſonable to change the f word; 
if ſo, why ſhould we not read it HAOTUTON, © partaking the nature of the Sun,” in 


point of ſplendor, but this ſplendor is not the ale of its quality. Suidas joins * la- 


pillis? to * vitrum,” which leads to the interpretation ſubmitted in the body of the 
Remark. 
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queſtions, whether there be in the world a monument which is much prior, 
is compos'd of theſe Amber ſtones. Such an Amber ftone he more- 
over affirms to be mention'd by Apollonius Rhodius, which war 
ſuppoſed to have been rais'd in the time of the Argonautæ . It may at 
leaſt boaſt a very early date, from the inſertion of it in that Poem, 
which would be more generally relifh'd, if it were 6iftorically underſtood. 
Towards the conclufion of his obſervations upon this curious article, 
Mr. Bry ant treats us with a deſcription of ſeveral Amber ſtones, from a 
Gentleman © who had been upon the ſput, the iſland Amoy at China.” 
The ſtone related © was of an immenſe fize, and in the vicinity of this 
were ſeveral other ſtones of an enormous ſize, and at the fame time as 
round, and ſmooth as any Pebbles in the high way. Three of theſe 
lay in contact with one another. and on the top of theſe was a fourth. 
One would not think it poſſible for any human force to have plac'd 
the uppermoſt in this poſition. Thus far the gentleman of China, 
who conjectures, that they might have been ſettled in this manner at 
the deluge,” which Mr. Bryant admits to be probable, but diſagrees, that 
their pofition may be conſtrued the effect of chance. From the pe- 
culiar fituation of the ſeveral ſtones, their ſmoothneſs, their ſize fo little 
capable of movement by the force of man, particularly when unaffiſted 
by the ſtrength of mechanic powers, and from the. firmneſs, with 
which they are as it were incorporated with the Earth, may they not be 
eſteem'd a compoſition of the ſoil itſelf, the looſer ground having been 
gradually worn away in the revolution of ſe ſons, while themſelves 
caiere from an innate magnetic quality of attraction ? 


Sec BRYANT's ina ſis, Vol. III. P+ 556, 537. 


| ANTISTROP.HRHE'F 
Orig. V. 17 and 18. The Scholiaſt ſignifies, that the Pelopidæ or 
Spartans. to ether with the Athenians, quitted their reſpective repub- 
lics, to fight under the banners of acus, and to receive his com- 
mals, as their ſovereign; the reaſon of which conduct is deduc'd 
in the paraparaſe to. the Oxford Pindar, from an extreme drought, 
afflicting 
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afflicting all the kingdoms of Greece. äcus by a declaration of 
the oracle, being announc'd the moſt proper, as pofleſs'd of ſupe- 
rior virtues, to deprecate the anger of his Father Jupiter, the Athenians 


and Spartans deputed themſelves Ambaſſadors from the other nations 


of Greece with a general requeſt, that he would procure the relief of 
their neceſſities by ſuch application to Jupiter, profeſſing abſolute obe- 
dience to every future command, iflued by him, whom the, ſpon- 


taneouſly acknowledg'd their Ruler. The diſtreſs of Greece muſt ne- 


ceſfarily have been very great, when democratic ſullenneſs became fſof- 
tend into a cheerful ſubmiſſion to Deſpotiſm; the above may there- 
fore be conftrued a poetical explanation of the text. The Epithet 
 npavzu attributed to Athens pictures the moſt ancient ſtate of that City, 
now in its ſecond Chadbs, the furrounding country being little inrich'd 
by cultivation, though the Greek may in this pallage likewiſe refer to 
the rugged manners et its inhabitants. | 


STROPHE II. 


Orig. V. 32 to 34. The paraphraſe to the Oxford Pindar explains 
the words in the Original, many things have been ſay'd by many 
Perſons,” by their alluſion to ſtories circulated from hatred to the cha- 
racter of Cimras; and exhibits bs unfortunate connection with Myrrha, 
as an inſtance. This may fufficiently elucidate the phraſe in queſ- 
tion, which is a direct contraſt to the ſucceeding expreſſion relating 
to our Poet's diſplay of the virtues of Cinyras, little regarded by the 
Sons of Envy, when weigh'd in the ballance with his vices, The ma- 
lignant temper of every age has been forward to perpetuate by obloquy a 
ſingle miſconduct, wifhing thereby to eraſe thofe eminent qualities, which 
adorn their poſſeſſors. A never failing proof 


Viliſque Animi, atque puſilli ! 


ANTISTROPHE Il. 
Orig. V. 43. The reſentment of our Poet againſt the triumph of 
eloquence may appear ſingular in itſelf, and ſingularly introduc'd in 
Gg g 2 this 
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364 ANNOTATION S 
this place as the phraſe immediately ſucceeding attributes the victory of 
Ulyſſes to falſehood, and corruption. What authority Pindar had for 

this conſtruction, it may be ſcarcely poſſible at this Era to aſcertain. 
The obvious interpretation is, that courage, when contending with 

eloquence lay'd the faireſt claim to Victory, and that the prize having 
in the preſent inſtance been indulg'd to the latter, ſome ſiniſter ma- 
nagement in the voter, or the ſpeaker muſt neceſſarily. have procur'd it. 
It may, not without reaſon, be imagin'd, that the violent expreffions of 
Pindar on this occaſion ow'd their origin to ſome treatment, recently 

experienc'd either in himſelf, or in his friends, and which came home 
to his boſom ;? it is at leaſt remarkable, that he ſhould pay ſuch earneſt 
attention to the tale of his conteſt in the text, as immediately to repeat 
it. How deplorable the condition of thoſe unciviliz'd ages, when vir- 
tue, and knowledge, were © confign'd to a“ Pantile ! 


If 


7 YaOow in the text, the Tile upon which ſuffrages were mark'd in the ancient 
Grecian Aſſemblies. See BxyanT's Aralyfis, Vol. III. the whole Chapter, from 
which the expreſſion at the cloſe of the above remark is taken, will moſt amply re- 
pay the peruſal. . The origin of letters is there deduc'd, poſſibly from a latter pe- 
riod, than may be generally aſcrib'd to it, (1) namely the delivery of © the Law at 
Mount Sinai.“ This indeed is expreſsly refer'd to the knowledge of writing, as coæval 
with letters; the Author has rather, it may ſeem, plac'd one for the other; the 
latter however cannot but be preſum'd to have introduc'd the former. 'To hazard 
an opinion on a point, ſo difficult, from its extreme remoteneſs, if not the dire# 
birth, yet the ruder infancy of letters (which in their improvement may be ſet down, 
as analogical with the gradual advances of the human mind unaſſiſted by more re- 
fin'd education) may be trac'd from the attempt to build the (1) Tower of Babel; 
the futility of h,. was attended with variation of languages, and with the diſ- 
perſion of the inhabitants of the world into its ſeveral regions. The general employ. 
ment had been hitherto moſtly the tendency and care of cattle, with the huſbandry 
of the ſoil, for the maintenance of the one united family of the Earth; added to thoſe 
more ſimple regulations to preſerve peace and good order, inſtituted by the Father, 

| and 


(1) See the Chapter of the Analy/#s, in which his event is ſubſervient to the fable 
of Vulcan's fall from Olympus; Ard Bu, as quoted from the Jliad B. I. ver. 591. 
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If the delivery of the law on Mount Sinai be reſolv'd into total in- 
ſpiration both of Moſes, who promulg'd, and of the hearers, who re- 
ceiv'd it, we may more readily aſcertain this period for the Origin of 
Letters. But if we ſuppoſe, that the Jews were at the time of ſuch 
delivery capable without inſpiration to admit the laws themſelyes, we 
muſt neceſſarily preſume, that they were by no means ignorant of 
the Letters, which God had (in conformity with their knowledge) made 


the ſymbols, whereby the law was convey'd to their underſtandings. ' 


For my part I cannot accede to the opinion, that ſo many years of 
the world had elaps'd, and ſo many neceſſary communications been 
made among its ſeveral inhabitants, from time to time, without the uſe 
of Letters, or ſome other ſuccedaneum. Oral tradition might have 


been the continued cuſtom of conveying anecdotes to poſterity, not ſo 


much from a total incomprehenfion of Letters, or ſigns whereby theſe 
facts were expreſs'd, as from the uſe of thoſe durable materials, on 


which 


and ſacred to the Son, while he continued a ſtranger to the frenzy of ambition, and 
while the little Republic exiſted in a ſtate agreeable to the dictates of nature. 


Though the reflection is ſubmitted with diffidence, as little conformable with 
the idea of an Author, who has made the hiſtory of the books pen'd by Moſes 
the peculiar object of his attention, may it not be imagin'd, that the. Ara, which he 
has aſcertain'd for the riſe of letters is much later than their genuine original ex- 
iſtence? The fir promulgation of the law was the immediate effect of divine inſpi- 
ration, yet ſurely it may be concluded, that, at the time of its publication by Mo- 
ſes, the knowledge of letters almoſt neceſſarily exiſted! On a different conſtruction 
may not infidelity receive ſome ſhadow of advantage to a cauſe. (thanks to the en- 
quiries of ſober reaſoning) long ſince upon the decline? In the days of Peleg, an- 
terior to the period of Babel enthuſiaſm, the Earth was divided; and Nimrod whoſe 
age was till earlier than the laſt mention'd is ſtamp'd with a character of fr 
ambition ; a ſpirit, which may ſeem in ſome degree to have given occaſion to this 
diviſion of the Earth. How far, or in what manner the inhabitants of the world 
may have receiv'd this change of condition, it would be preſuming, if not im- 
poſſible to fix. The opinion, that letters were not unknown in the antideluvian age 
cannot be regarded in a concluſive light, ſince not a record of ſuch exiſtence could 


have ſurviv'd the general ruin, but from Noah only, and his ſmall family; ſome 


Critics have gravely argued, that Noah was not an h»/bandman of Letters, 


1 
by 


— 
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which the figns, or letters were ſtamp'd for future generations. We 
well know, that Manuſcripts were for a long ſeries of ages the only 
modes of perpetuating *the productions of Genius; at length, but not 
till very late, the prefs was eftabliſh'd to ſupply their place. But as 
it muſt be concluded, that ſuch an Ally long wiſh'd had been long 
and laboriouſly ſought for the benefit of Poſterity, ſo it may be ima- 
gin'd, that figns gave place gradually to letters, that Letters continued 
many Eras in a very rude and imperfect ſtate, and were not probably 
us'd for writing, till neceſſity, that mother of invention, inſtructed 
Men eftabliſh'd in more orderly ſocictics, and diverted in ſome con- 
ſiderable degree from the labors of the Huſbandman, Gardener and 
Shepherd; from the ſpirit of plunder, confuſion, and wars to the pacific 
compoſure of regulated Empire, which familiarly introduces a train of 
civilization, of genuine Patriotiſm, and Philoſophy. 


EPODE III. 


Orig. V. 80. The expreſſion © to ſupport the ſtone, or pillar of 
Poetry” is ſtrongly imagin'd ; the victories alluded to in the ſucceeding 
phraſe are repreſented to have been obtain'd, the two firſt by Megas, 
and the two others by Dinias, in the foot-race on the Stadium. 
The Chariadæ are introduc'd in the ſeventy- ninth Verſe, as the country- 
men of Dinias, and xarpa in the ſame line is the kindred of that 

Orig. V. 86. The Scholiaſt acquaints us, that Pindar infinuates 
the commendations beſtow'd by Poets on the labors of Valor, to have 
been uſual at the earlieſt times, even previouſly to the battles between 
the Argives under their King Adraftus, and the Thebans, and of courſe 
long before the inſtitution of the Nemean Games, one of which occaſion'd 
the preſent Compoſition, Horace however ſeems to prefer a different 
idea in thoſe famous lines; 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, fed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique-longa 


Nocte, carent quia Vate ſacro. 
But 
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ANNOTATIONS 


TO 


NEMEAN ODE IX. 


STANZA III. 


RIG. V. 30. Amphiarius ſpecify'd in the text ſeems to have 
been ring leader, the voice of the ſedition, which drove Adraſtus 

from his country, and prov'd the deſtruction of the race of Taläus, 
who may be concluded ſtill to have remain'd at Argos, to ſupport the 
pretenſions, which they probably had by deſcent, to that kingdom; 
but failing in their endeavors to ſtem the torrent of Faction, the 
parent of univerſal anarchy, and conſequential ruin, they ſubmitted to 
the advice in the enſuing Stanza, and gave peace to the State. Adra- 
flus may be conſtrued to have receiv'd the Poet's commendation at 
the cloſe of the preſent Stanza, becauſe he prefer'd an abſence from 
this overthrow of Government, and might preſume moreover, that his 


flight would prevent that reſiſtance to the inroads of Rebellion, which 
muſt neceſſarily be attended with the horrors of ſlaughter. 


STANZA YL 


Orig. V. 67: It may be collected from this Apoſtrophe of our 
Poet, chat the people of Ætna, though they came off conquerors in the 
war with the Pheœnicians, had ſuffer'd ſo conſiderably, as to induce 

the 
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the Writer, who in this Ode celebrates their valor, to petition Jupiter 

againſt any future attack from that quarter; the Paraphraſe.to the Ox- 

ford Pindar thus underſtands the paſſage, and repreſents Pindar to have 

been apprehenfive, leſt another engagement ſhould be productive of ruin 

to the Nation, , whoſe cauſe he zealouſly eſpouſes. The Stanza i immę- 

diately enſuing ſets off with a ſeeming, commendation of Republican 

Government in the perſons of the citizens of Atna, u. hom the Poet 
compliments, as every way qualify*d to adorn civil offices, no leſs than | 
to ſhine in the field of Heroiſm. This may have been likewiſe in- 
tended as a ſide- compliment to Pindar's con city, which, it may be 
preſum'd, was as well conducted as the other Republics of Greece, 
though from the prejudice of be latter againſt the Thebans for their 
refuſal to embark in the quarrels, by which thoſe turbulent Republics 
had in earlieſt times aim'd reciprocel deſtruction, Bæotia in general was 
loaded with accuſations of dullneſs, and puſillanimity, with other oppro- 
briums, uſually and in every age level'd by the malice of invidious diſ- 
appointment at thoſe, in whom the oppoſite virtues not rarely abound. 
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Orig. V. 78. The expreſſion of the text may imply a cenſure of 
thoſe, who contrarily to genuine heroic Spirit meant to gratify Avarice 
by entering the hſts of Fame. The phraſe is certainly difficult to 
comprehend upon any other conſtruction ;, and the Reader is par- 
ticularly directed to his, by the introduction of «r:zww», poſſeſſions, in 
the ſame Stanza, V. 76. It may be recollected, that our Poet was 
accus'd of this deviation from Genius, no lefs than from Heroiſm, 
as a Writer, who compos'd merely for pecuniary recompence; though 

the Critics are ingenuous enough to allow, that Pindar's Muſe made 
occaſional ſacrifices to Friendſhip. But Sh gather more familiarly 
their animadverſions from Hiſtorical Records containing the vehement 
injuſtice of our Poet's enemies, which it was his cuſtom to retort upon 
themſelves by fimilar ap lications, too probably due to their. demerits. 
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STANZA VIII. | 
Orig. V. 89. The paſſage in the text may be literally turn'd thus; 
Few are ſufficient, even with the united powers of hand and heart, to 
compaſs a method of driving the cloud of preſent Battle or Slaughter 
upon the enemy.“ The Oxford Metaphraſe reads conſultanda' as 
interpreting Cara: ;z this word, to make it ſenſe, muſt be cunſulere, 
or conſulendo.* | 


ANNOTATIONS 


TO 


NE ME AN ODE X. 


STROPHE HII. 
RIG. V. 32. The very ancient ſolemnity of ſacriſicing Heca 


tombs to Juno in her temple of Argos is here intimated, With 


the conſequential diſtribution of prizes to thoſe, who conquer'd in 
the ſeveral Games inſtituted as a cloſe to this religious, by exertions of 
martial Enthuſiaſm. The ſuſpenſion of applauſe to the tribe of Heroes, 
whoſe earlier feats of valor had confer'd honor upon their native 
Argos, artfully introduces the more recent merits of Thizus, ſub- 
ject of the Ode, who had twice triumph'd in theſe feſtivals, as he had 
repeatedly (ſee the next Antiſtrophe) in the other Grecian Celebrations, 
In heathen, and no leſs in Chriſtian goverameat religion has uſually: 
been directed by ſchemes of civil policy. 


EFODE H. ö ; 


Orig. V. 63. The Panathanza recorded as the Origin of all the 
other Games of Greece ſeem defignedly plac'd the laſt of our Cham- 
pion's triumphs, and the Poet may ſeem to have lay'd a peculiar ſtreſs. 
upon the ſucceſs of Thiæus in-thoſe Celebrations from his introduction 
of the Athenians, and their addreſs of poetical eulog ums to the 

H h h 2 Warriors, 
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Warrior, who had twice receiv'd from their hands. the palm of Vic- 
tory. It may be preſum'd, that the mention of theſe Panathanæan 
triumphs prefac'd by a declaration that they had been obtain'd at 
diſtant periods, argues the Poet's extraordinary attention to them; an 
attention more Tecontileable. from the extreme antiquity of the inſti- 
tutions themſelves, | 


ST ROFPHAE. . 

Orig. V. 73. Af. The literal meaning of this paſſage may be 
thus conſtrued ; If I were related to Thraſyclus, and to Antias your 
anceſtors, I would not conceal the praiſes of Argos from the public eye; 
theſe Heroes being ſufficient to vindicate the merits of the country, 
even without aſſiſtance from the illuſtrious actions of their deſcendant 
Thizus. AFwhin might be divided, and ats made adjective to Thra- 
ſyclus, or afiwv to Thraſyclus, and Antias; but the word, as it ſtands, 
though harſh, is in the manner of Pindar, ] 


*" ANTISTROPHE III. 


Orig. V. 89. Lyceum is placd by Pindar in the vicinity of the altar 
of Jupiter; a ſacrifice to religious prepoſſeſſion! Lyceum in the courſe 
of ages, when civilization expanded itſelf, and a love of letters con- 
ſequently prevaiPd, was adorn'd with every improvement which taſte 
could afford, and with which the Genius of Learning could di'\.inguiſh 
a favorite retirement. Here Philoſophy ſeated her elder-born the 
Poet of Proſe, and the ſoul of moral inveſtigation ; whoſe language 
may have been refin'd to a more perfect purity by the ſerene ſolẽmnity 
of that ſhade, within which he was imbower'd. Fancy no ſooner 
wanders to the groves of Lyceum, than it images beauties once conſe- 
crated by the veneration of Plato; beauties exiſting no more, unleſs 
in thoſe writings they inſpir'd, of which few alas! have ſurviv'd. 
The fite of the Lyceum' (ſays an accurate Traveller) © which was 
beyond the Ilyfſus, is now mark'd by a well and a church, and many 
large ſtones ſcatter'd about, and a few ſentences farther he adds * the 

environs 
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environs of Athens are become, except near Enneacrunus, more bare, 
and naked than they were even after the devaſtations of Philip, and 
Sylla. Minerva no longer protects her City.“ On the whole in the 
place of learning, eloquence, and politeneſs, fraud, ſelf-intereſt, and 
ſubtlety abound ; and talents no more exerted for the welfare, and 
ornament of ſociety are proſtituted to the, miſerable purpoſe of cheat- 
ing the miſerable creatures of Judaiſm, who muſt be confeſs'd how- 
ever to deſerve no better treatment, and this narrow cunning ſubſiſts to | 
that degree, that © it has been jocoſely affirm'd, no Jew can live 
among them, becauſe he will be continually outwitted,” On the other 
hand that execrable ſuperſtition, which threw a gloom over the character 
of the ancient, completely degrades the modern Genius of Attica; 
where the inſolent-hypocriſy of the Prieſt (which to the ſhame of Chri- | 
ſtianity till extends its poiſon thro' more civiliz'd, and enlighten'd | 
regions of Europe) binds popular credulity in chains, moſt ſevere, as 1 
tying down the ſoul from religious enquiries. On the whole they { A 
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have no veſtiges, by which the form of Attica in its glory may be 
trac'd, but thoſe of the © Olive-groves, now, as anciently, a principal 
ſource of the riches of Athens, and the honey of Attica, which con- 
tinues to retain its repute.'—Dz. ChanpLeR's Travels in Greece, 


' Quid Pandioniæ reſtant niſi nomen Athenæ. Ovid. Met. 15. 


S/T-RQO'P-H E V. | 
Orig. V. 112. Arp bvb: in theſe Oxen or Cows is contain'd 
the occaſion of a battle between the Twin- brothers, and the two Anta- 
goniſts in the Text, the hiſtory of which is explain'd by the Scholia to 
conſiſt in the deſire of the latter to take in marriage the two Siſters of the 
former, whom they invited to a repaſt, and ran off with the Ladies; the 
brothers purſued, and the battle in conſequence was fought. But what 


* © The Papas or Prieſt affim'd, chat a Dove is ſeen to fly down from Heaven to drink 
of a fountain, much extoll'd for its virtues, yearly at the feaſt of Pentecoſt.* Thus has 
the people been pronounc'd above to be capable of outwitting the Jews, and the Prieſt 
can as readily outwit, and perſuade hm to credit the moſt profane abuſe of holy writ. 
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a ſtrange compliment in modern eſtimation is pay'd to the Siſters under 
the appellation of beaſts! The verſe in the Original might be eaſily re- 
concil'd to 21s Fable by the following introduction of the females, 
in their proper perſons. Te ya p Ida g, rai; yuviioiv rg (eie in the 
next line) the prepoſition a underſtood. Without regarding how- 
ever the hiſtorical explanation of the Scholia, the paſſage may con- 
tinue unalter'd ; for the theft of thoſe Animals the f.od of Man was 
in the earlier ages of paſtoral ſimplicity ſufficient to have provok'd the 
ſevereſt vengeance of the ſufferer on the ſpoiler, and neceſſity muſt have 
made an Heroe of the firſt, while the Ia from the ſame principle de- 
fended what he had, though unjuſtly obtain'd. It may likewiſe be 
ſurmis'd, that the moſt ancient war of heathen Records was occafion'd 
by a fimilar theft, before women carry'd off by their Suitors were 
eſteem'd worthy to occaſion the © licens'd murder* of Arms. Schmi- 
dius ſeems greatly diſpos'd to adopt the effuſions of the Scholia on the 
preſent paſſage, in She remarkable words, an non hie Bis pro femina 
accipiatur ? neſcio tamen quo tropo, etiamfi non ne/cire mihi videar.” 
He has been more fortunate in his change of twwjicarr in the 120th verſe 
of the Original into ipncar', not becauſe the /enſe, but the metre was 
affected. A ſacrifice to Juno of Hecatombs which conſiſted of Oxen 
being the more immediate ſubject of the piece, the heaſts alluded to by 
Pindar may have been defign'd as offerings to that Queen of Air,” 
and having been ſeiz'd upon as lawful plunder, the Robbers receiv'd 
by their death the puniſhment due to ſacrilege, and as may be gather'd 
to.w:iful Murder, aggravating their original guilt, 
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ISTHMIAN ODE I. 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 3 and 4. Neutral Annes, This apoſtrophe to Delos is 
explained by the Scholiaſt. Pindar had promiſed to write, and 
had (as the text implies) actually begun an hymn in honor of Delos, an 
iſland ſacred to Apollo, who being likewiſe the great inſpirer of Poetry 
requir'd from a Poet more than common regard. Herodotus having im- 
mediately after Pindar's promiſe, and conſequent beginning of his hymn 
gained the Victory, which gives riſe to the preſent Ode, Pindar ſuſpends 
the piece, in which he had engaged his talents, and pays this prior 
homage to his Countryman. 


EPODE I. 5 
Orig. V. 15. Tepveng was a perſonage of a ſimilar caſt with Axxuorns, 
king of the Meropes introduc'd in the fourth Nemean, and the fixth 
Iſthmian Cde His very name implies, that he was one of the Ti- 
tanians, and typify'd adventurers diſpers'd in Colonies over the Earth; 
as the other alludes to thoſe, who had ſertled themſelves in Kingdoms 
bordering upon the Ocean. It may be added, that the Titans and 


Atlantians were the ſame as the Cuthite Erythreans, and the Ocean 
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Fs ANNOTATIONS 
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upon which they liv'd was call'd the Erythrean Sea; Hefiod deſcrib'd 
it as a vaſt pool, and unfathomab le Abyſs. Strabo has preſervd a cu- 
rious fragment from Æſchylus, wherein there are alluſions to all theſe 
circumſtances ; and where the Atlantians are very truly deſcrib'd un- 
der the character of Ethiopians. | - 
Waſh'd by the ſacred Erythrean Main, 
Where purple bluſhes in the vaſt profound, 
Diffuſing Science + Ethiopia's train | 3 
Swell mid their waves + the battle's brazen ſound... 
Where Thou, all-ſeeing Ex of day,, y 
Dip'> thy Ord's eterdal'ray; + 7 © ** * | 
There giv'ſt the labors of thy Steeds to ceaſe 
Cheer'd with the genial Bath by Zephyrs calm'd to peace. 


* The Waters in which the Poets ſuppos'd the Sun to ſet were- 
thoſe in the Veſt, in the midſt of the great Atlantic. He was in 
like manner repreſented, as riſing from an Erythrean || Sea. in the Eaſt, 
Here liv'd the Indo-Cuthites, a peaple of the ſame family, as the Me- 
ropes, and call'd Ethiopes, Mauri, and Erythræi. There is another frag- 
ment preſerv'd in Strabo, from the Phaeton of Euripides, which relates. 
to this people.” | 2 8 80 

Clymene's ſmiles, illuſtrious bride, 
Grace the ſtern Merops' royal ſide 
| In 


* © Prometheus liberatus.” 


++ The Epithet to Ethiopians in the original verſes is TavroClpePOuv ; which ſig- 
nifies that they rurn'd every way.” An expreſſion reconcileable only with their va- 
rious ſituations in the world as Colonies diſpers'd therein from a ſingle family; or with 
the addreſs by which their diſpoſitions alike familiariz'd them to the occupation of 
them, or to the diffuſion of Science. „ 

[| Xa&Axorepuuev may be eſteem'd an alluſion to the firſt; the Epithet is intended for 
the word Aijevn, which characterizes the Erythrean Sea, and a two-fold application may 
be collected. The latter part of the compound intimates the thunder of divine ven- 
geance ; the former is a picture of. earthly Heroes, whoſe armor was compos'd of braſs, 
The Epithet itſelf bears the ſtrongeſt marks of Titanian ambition, 


Which dar'd defy th* Omnipotent to Arms.“ 
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In Eaſtern Climes, where Phœbus“ beam 
Profuſely pours his orient ſtream ;_ 
'Yok'd to che golden Car of light, 
Forth ſprings the Steeds' unbounded might: 
The ſwarthy Nations hail their parent- ray; 
Realms of the Morn, and manſions of the Day. 


The ola calls theſe nations ruh, ſtables for the Horſes of 
the Sun. The above enlargement of this idea is at leaſt more conſiſtent 
with Poetry. 
From hence we may learn the extent of the curſe at the diſperſion ; 
and how widely the Meropes were driven.“ 
BRVYANT's Anal. Vol. III. p. 434, 435, 436. 


Orig. V. 19 and 20. "AXMorpiaus & xi, Herodotus is here com- 
mended for ſkill in driving his Horſes without the aſſiſtance of a Cha- 
rioteer. As this talent is particularly extoll'd in Caſtor and lolaiis, it 
may be preſum'd that they were the firſt, who drove their Horſes 
themſelves with ſucceſs in the public Games. The employment of a 
Charioteer was uſual in the age of Herodotus ; ſurely a ſufficient he- 
roiſm for a candidate to riſque his neck in the exhibition, without any 
immediate exertion of his'own ſkill as driver. The Scholiaſt feems 
to aſſert, that Herodotus took care of, and drove his own Horſes, ' and 
gives reaſon to conclude, that the Victory celebrated was gained in a 
Car drawn by four Horſes, 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Orig. V. 55. Tera. The five exerciſes here alluded to are well 


| known to have been © The Dart, the Diſc (or Quoit) the Leap, the 
Race, and the Wreſtle; and the paſſage (according to the Scholiaſt ) 
comprehends the reward given to each Conqueror in a ſingle Game, 
oppos'd to the mode of recompence, when the n&ra9aw came in vogue, 
which was not the allotment of a Crown to the Conqueror in one of 
the five Games, but in the greateſt part if not in every one of them. 
From the word res I conclude the ſimple conſtruction to be, that the 
five Games were not at that period celebrated together, but ene Game 
was the Sport of one Meeting; and indeed ſmaller beginnings are ge- 
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nerally known to have produced the moſt ſplendid cuſtoms, and con- 
ſpicuous events of kingdoms. | 


ANTISTROPHE ii. 


Orig. V. 62. Ade cop, I underſtand theſe words as an alluſion 
to the Odes, or Hymns, written in celebration of Conquerors in the 
four ſacred Games of Greece, and to intimate the Poets who compoſed 
them. In other Odes Pindar has called Bards by the name of cbt, 
as they are uſually ſtil'd by ancient Writers; which may occaſion a 
queſtion, whether Plato, when he complimented our Poet and Ana- 
creon with the title, ſhould not rather be underſtood to have expreſs'd 
himſelf in favor of their poetic excellencies, not their e 
ſagacity, which was evidently no characteriſtic quality of the laſt : 
may however be remark'd, that Plato conſtantly uſes reif for * 
and coÞo; for Men of Wiſdom. Anacreon's eulogium is to be met with 
in Plato's Phædrus; that of Pindar is inſtanced by Moreri in his Dictio- 
nary, as the epithet of Plato, but he acquaints us not with the paſſage, 
or work from which he takes it. 


STROPHE IV. 

Orig. V. 80. The text of which the line 
| And Yours, ye venerable, dark retreats !? | 

is a verſion ſpecifies Minya, to which the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Or- 
chomenus is ſynonimous; this place, where the Argonauts aſſembled,” 
being the City of Greece in which they ſettled after their expedition, 
The Minyæ, from whom the City of Minya is deriv'd, were a very an- 
cient Colony of Greece. The word indeed compos'd * the chief title, 
by which the Argonauts were diftinguiſh'd ; the moſt general account 
is, that there was a perſon nam'd Minyas, a King of Orchomenus in 
Theſſaly, from whoſe daughters the Argonauts were in great mea- 
ſure deſcended. The Scholiaſt upon Pindar (continues Mr. Bryant) 
ſays, that the Minyæ were apyavov Ye, an ancient race, and deſcended 
from Minyas of Theſſaly (Olym. Ode xiii.) But © we mutt not look for 
rhe Original of the term Minyæ in Greece. =" very Epithet &pxar di- 
rects 
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:: . . 
rects our attention to an higher Original. The People, who were 
call'd Minyæ, or Minians, were Arkites ; and this denomination they 
took from the Ark,.as alſo from the Patriarch ; who was at times 
calbd Meen, Menes, and Manes. This people reſided at the bottom 


of Mount Ararat, where the Ark firſt reſted ; they worſhip'd the Lunar 


LT IP” 


Deity. By this they did not refer to the Moon; but to the Genius 


of the Ark expreſs'd, and reverenc'd under the figure of a Lunette. 
The moſt celebrated City of this name was Orchomenus in T heſlaly ; 
which was ſo denominated from the lunar Deity Menes, and from the 
rites ſpoken of above.'—Analy. anc. Mythol. Vol. II. p. 509—513: 

To hazard a conjecture inforc'd by the foregoing repreſentation, 


the laſt mention'd City probably receiv d Ax Hos for its more an- 
cient title. 


* Illuſtrious Monarchs of h'incireling reign 

The ſacred Minyz pour, unrival'd train 

From Minyas' Daughters ſprang th'heroic ſeed, 
Whoſe Sons of Glory-boaſt the gen'rous breed: 
Such—Jaſon's fmiles a Mother's lineage trace, 
Who/e claim the conſcious Birth from Minyas? race. 


EPODE TV. | | 

Orig. V. 96. Ei 0 rig tvdov vijaes Aro. This tranſition muſt be 
eſteemed peculiarly abrupt, as immediately ſucceeding (without prepa- 
ration) a wiſh, that Herodotus might reap freſh laurels in the other 
public Exhibitions. However, in a former part of the Ode allufions 
are made to the virtue of Liberality, which is deſcrib'd as characteriſtic 
of Herodotus, no leſs than Heroiſm, and is at the cloſe repreſented 
as a neceſſary quality to be poſleſs'd by the man, who ſacrifices 
to reputation ; that ſharp ſpur, ſtimulating, every action of ancient 
Worthies. I cannot but apprehend, that the rebuke to thoſe, who 
hoarded up riches, the Anti-Herodotans of Pindar's time, aroſe from 
ſome inſtance of contempt thrown upon our Poet's Hero; whoſe ge- 
neroſity might, as too commonly in more recent æras, have been 
affectedly conſtrued into profuſeneſs by thoſe, who god is their uſeleſs 


Gold, and whoſe hearts would as readily melt, as that metal with the 
hardeſt froſt. 


g Iii 2 
„ APOLLON, Rhod, L. i. ver. 229, &c. 
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ISTHMIAN ODES III and IV. 


UNITE D. 


EPODE L 


JRIG. V. 24 and 26. K, an individual Heroe, and the 
Aabdauidal a family of Heroes are inſerted in the Text. The 
former may be concluded to imply the paternal, as the maternal lineage 
of Melifſus is. expreſs'd in the latter, deſcendents of Laius, father of 
CEdipus, and King of Thebes. The, romantic misfortunes attributed 
to this race form a concluſion of excellent Morahty to the performance ; 
(for with this Epode the third Iftthmian Ode has uſually clos'd) they 
are likewiſe duely connected with the Heroe of the piece, as deſcendant 
of the Labdacidæ; and they laſtly furniſh a ſuitable occafion for Pin- 
dar's commendation of his virtuous Anceſtors no leſs than for a judi- 
cious, as more diſtant inſinuation, that as evils are not to be evaded by 
mortality Meliſſus ſhould prepare himſelf againſt a reverſe of fortune, too 
familiarly experienc'd by the founders of his race, the Labdacidæ, ori- 
ginally perhaps Aaiaxidai, the & having been afterwards inſerted to pre- 
vent the * hiatus lacrimabilis' of two conneFed vowels, 
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STROPHE III. 


Ong V. 32. (of the fourth Ode) Aaiporur Exams contain a third 
reference to celeſtial interpoſition from the opening of the ſecond Stro- 
phe, beſides the enſuing introduction of Neptune. This conduct throws 
a degree of ſolemnity on the characters of a family, whoſe reputation 
is thus eſteem'd ſufficient to engage celeſtial attention. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 

Orig. V. 50 and 51, (of the fourth Ode) The original re. 
flection is in this place abruptly introduc'd; it is thus explain'd by 
the Scholiaſt, He, who has not experienc'd. trials, and ſufferings in 
theſe active exertions is totally deſtitute of glory.” A reference ſeems in- 
tended by the adverb yp to the foregoing ſentence,” which may lead to 
an opinion; that the expences of training up, and ornamenting the 
horſes for the ſports, added to others more immediately: incurr'd by - 
the oftentatious profuſion of the ſeveral Candidates on their own ac- 
counts, were objects of cenſure to thoſe, who might be prejudic'd againſt 
one or other of the Champions. Such Railers are here probably 
ſtigmatiz d with the character of unſkilful ; and they merit no higher 
compliment, as not underſtanding the ſubject, which they preſum'd 
to difcommend. Thie conſtruction may be reconcil'd from the conduct 
of our Poet, relative to a ſimilar cenſure paſs'd upon Hiero, when con- 
tending for the prize. That this reJection 1s turn'd by Pindar againſt 
the enemies of his Favorite, and Patron, may be deduc'd from his ſpirit - 
of liberality. Lr is (rather unuſually) imploy'd in the plural number; 


but its very peculiarity adds force to the ſentiment, The Romans in- 
troduce it ſignificantly in the ſame manner: 


Simul ipſa filentia terrent 


is an expreſſion cf their greateſt Genius. 


EPOMNE: I. 


Orig. V. 62. (of the fourth Ode), The text is inlarg'd in the ver- 
fon. . The Poet alludes to the conteſt for the ſhield of Ach lles, which 


he 
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he eſteems to have been partially allotted to Ulyſſes. A farther com- 
pliment is propos'd, in the Tranſlation, to Ajax diſtioguiſh'd from his 
ſuperiority of ſtrength as the Bulwark of the Grecian Army ; his voluble 
opponent, maſter of political inſinuation, was a Fabius, who in the 
phraſe of old Ennius © cunCtando reſtituit rem.” Ovid's moſt finiſh'd 


| Epiſode of his Metamorphoſes forms a beautiful contraſt between the 


two characters, but appears to differ from the judgement of Pindar; 
a judgement at leaſt conſiſtent with the Heroiſm of his age; and it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that in few æras the perfections of the man have kept pace 
with the eminences of the Speaker. | 


AA TROFHE. Iv. 

Orig. V. 98. (of the fourth Ode.) The poetical riſe of Navigation 
ſignify'd in the text to have been the work of Hercules. has been 
not unuſually attributed to the ſucceſs of that Heroe in clearing the 
ſeas of Pirates, which interpretation evinces, that a ſpirit of Commerce 
prevail'd at this earlier period in the world. His labors ſo familiarly ſa- 
crific'd to the marvelous were founded upon real actions for the emolu- 
ment of ſociety, recorded originally from oral tradition; and the works of 
many adventurers were allotted by the Genius of romantic times to the 
exertions of one, Iaminclin'd to recommend this inlarg'd conſtruction 
of Pindar in preference to that, which limits the preſent paſſage to the 
compaſs of the © Herculeum Fretum.*. Political conſiſtency probably 
realiz d in the puniſhment of tyrants, in the preſervation of innocence, 
and in the general eſtabliſhment of order where Anarchy rul'd before, 
the genuine events of Hiſtory. I heſe refinements evidently introduc'd 
a proceſs of civilization. They are the parents of modern Chivalry, 


that offspring of Romance, nurs'd by moral purity or rather enthuſiaſm 
of paſſion, 


EP QDS; V. 


Orig. V. 115. (of the fourth Ode.) Asha reha: the Games inſti- 
tuted acording to the text as funeral honors to the ſons of Her- 
cules WT Megara may reconcile the remote antiquity of ſuch celebra- 
tions 
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tions to the memory of Heroiſm deceas d, and may therefore juſtify 
the opinion entertain'd in the diſſertation prefix d to the preſent work, 
that funeral Games gave origin to the Olympic, and other Games of 
Greece. F 6 7 11 
The prejudice of Grecian Enthuſiaſm might have antedated many 
of theſe Games, which cannot however boaſt a priority to thoſe public 


celebrations conſecrating the memory of ſuch, who promoted during 
exiſtence the welfare of their country. 
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ISTHMIAN ODE V. 


STROPHE I. 
| © pap V. 3. Xpurevo» This Metal ſo diſtinguiſh'd in the Text for 
its influence over various orders of Men, (from the Heroe, who 
obtain'd a triumph, to the Poet who rehears'd it in ancient times, and 
from the higheſt to the loweſt ſubje& of the ſeveral nations of the 
world in our own) may reaſonably promote an inquiry into the primary 
meaning of the word itſelf. The ſplendid appearance of this metal 
in its purer ſtate ſeems to have occaſion'd an earlier attention to its qua- 
lities, and when refer'd to the more common intercourſe of man- 
kind it is well known its original merit has been expanded. But 
theſe as they are inferior in the eye of critical inveſtigation were 
likewiſe ſecondary cauſes of the general patronage of Gold. A Writer 
never too frequently appeal'd to diſcuſſes the point with convincing 
Erudition. The Golden Age of the Poets took its riſe from a miſ- 
take, which being once eſtabliſh'd, a ſilver a brazen and an iron Age 
were in conſequence added. What was term'd Xpuczey ſhould have 
been expreſs'd Xuctov ; it relates to the age of Chus, and to the denomi- 
nation of his Sons. It is deſcrib'd as a period of great happineſs ; and 
the perſons to whom that happineſs is attributed are celebrated, as ſu- 
perior to the common race of Man ; and upon that account, after their 


death, 
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death, they were advanc'd to be Deities.” This is a juſt hiſtory of the 
riſe of Idolatry ; and we may be aſſur'd of the family, in which it be- 
gan. The ancients had a high notion of this Golden or Cuſean Age, 
taking into the account the æra of patriarchal government, when all 
the world was as yet one family, and under the mild rule of the head 
of Mankind. Thoſe, who came into Greece, and built the temple at 
Olympia, are repreſented as a golden race, by which is certainly meant 
Cuſoan, or Cuſean,'—BxranTt's Analy/. anc. Mytbol. Vol. III. p. 167. 


EPODE II. 


Orig. V. 49. Kvxwww, The Author above quoted particularizes in 
the Chapter, from which the foregoing remark is borrow'd, the ſilver, 
the brazen and iron ages. The. golden age is repreſented to have de- 
ſcrib'd the felicity of Mankind; probably alluding to the period of 
Noah, and his family, which extended itſelf to © the regular migration 
of Mankind by divine appointment. Theſe were the ſuperior Deities 
of heathen ſuperſtition. Silver is inferior in metallic quality to Gold ; the 
filver age therefore was but faintly mark*d with the longevity of the Patri- 
archs, and poſſeſs d none of their original happineſs. This degradation 
aroſe from their © continual ſtate of hoſtility, by which that life allotted 
to them by nature was abridg'd. They were highly irreligious ; yet, 
when they were, through the anger of the offended Gods, ſwept away 
from the face of the Earth, they were made ſubordinate Deities.F Theſe 
too (as our Author relates in the words of Heſiod) © had their ſhare of 
honor.“ They were deify'd, from Heroic, as the former were from re- 
ligious eminence. This age of Heroiſm may be deduc'd from © the 
diſperſion of the Cuthites, and their adherents, who had ated in defi- 
ance of the ordination made by divine ꝓ appointment,” relatively to the 
migration of Mankind. The brazen age ſeems characteriz' d by the pur- 
ſuits'of war in a more regular proceſs.” This #ra refers to the violence 

K k k . of 


* Analyſ. anc. Mythol. Vol. III. p. 223. 
+ Analyſ. &c. Vol. III. p. 167, 
I Analyſ. &c. Vol. III. p. 233. 
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of Mankind, when they enter'd upon their earlier ſettlements in more 
extended and diſtant kingdoms in conſequence of the diſperſion. This 
race is ſaid to be quite different from that of the ſilver age; but © I can- 

not ſee, ſays Mr. Bryant, wherein the difference conſiſted.” The difference 
was indeed not material, in the poetical picture; but a regular gradation 

marks the genuine hiſtorical account. The laſt age is that of iron, term'd 

by Heſiod *© the age of Demigods.“ It ſeems, that the criterion of this 
age was Juſtice and Piety*. _ 

To this cloſe of the ſeveral zras of the world evidently perverted by 
Grecian applications, we may refer the various ſtruggles neceſſarily occa- 
fion'd by attempts. to ſettle a plan of civilization, Grecian Fables ac- 
quaint us with robbers, whom the Warriors attempted, not unſucceſsfully, 
to extirpate from their kingdoms; even Græcia mendax* was faithful to 
its grand principle of Heroiſm. Theſe Fables likewiſe acquaint us with 
the ſtealth of Cattle, and rape of Women Þ by reciprocal encroachments. 
It is ſaid (in the language of Mr. Bryant) of the Heroe Cycnus, that he 
robb'd people of their Cattle, as they went to Delphi. He, like the reſt, . 
was ſlain in fight, having raſhly encounter'd Hercules. Such was the end 
of theſe laudable Bandittj ; of. whom Jupiter, we are told, had ſo high 
an opinion, that after they had plunder'd,. and butcher'd one another, 
he ſent them to the Iſlands of the Bleſſed to partake of perpetual Feli- - 
city.“ The principal uſe. of the foregoing obſervations is confeſſedly to 

build the romantic ideas of the Greeks upon thoſe events, which have 
been concluſively recorded, and providentially preſerv'd in Scripture ; 
from which ſacred Origin corrupted by the.extravagances of their con- 
ceits the wild torrent of Polytheiſm deriv'd its courſe. This laſt age is 
honor'd, as before obſerv'd, with a diſtinction for Piety and Juſtice ; a 
character, which may be collected to have ariſen among the Greeks from 
the inſtitution of laws for the preſervation of peace, no leſs than of ſolemn 
rites, 

May not the iron age be contraſted with the brazen, from the invention of inſtru- 
ments compos'd of that metal for the purſuits of agriculture, and domeſtic ſecurity and 
intercourſe in general? Being plac'd the laſt, and characteriz'd for their Juſtice and 


Piety, it may allude to the earlieſt plan of eſtabliſh'd order, and the civil policy of 
States: this was the parent of Arts, as the other was of Arms. | 


+ Analyſ. Vol. III. p. 169. 
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rites, to give a luſtre to that, which they intitled religion, ſo cloſely con- 
nected with the former. The Banditti above mention'd were deputies 
from their reſpective diſtricts, and made inroads into provinces, as pub- 
lic occaſions requir'd. The ſeizure of Women was the lineal anceſtor 
of the rape of the Sabines, when Rome was in its infancy ; and where 
Cattle was not ſufficiently numerous for the conſumption of their own, 
nature prompted the ſavage adventurers to ſupply their neceſſities from 
the ſpoils of another ſtate. 


The river Caicus mention'd in this Epode flow'd through Myſia, | 


from which country Telephus came with his auxiliary troops to the 
ſupport of the Trojan arms. | 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Orig. V. 65. The Original checks in this reflection the vaunting 
triumphs of Heroiſm ; an incomplete preeminence, if unconſcious of 
a philoſophic ſubmiſſion of events to divine appointment. Had hea- 
then Theology been unincumber'd by thoſe groſs abſurdities, with 
which every ceremony of its worſhip however was unfortunately mark'd, 
the preſent doctrine might have done honor to its Votaries. That en- 
thuſiaſm of glory, and that ardor of conqueſt, which throb in every 
vein of the intrepid warrior, have in all ages, and even in thoſe coun- 
tries, where the pureſt religion is profeſs'd, nurs'd pride into unbounded 
ſelf-love ; * ſucceſs has been familiarly imputed to his own abilities, and 
victory to his own arm.“ And no wonder, his purſuit is after a phan- 
tom of wild imagination; his ,Deity is Fame, and ſhe has never en- 


dur'd a rival in the empire of the mind: ſuch was the completion . 


of ancient Chieftains! More modern ones have been actuated by an union 


of influence in their employment of the ſword ! their alliance has been 
that of political, and of martial ſpirit. 


E FP OD E IL 


Orig. V. 72. Teruphurat, &c. In this age of more refin'd ſenſibility 
calm reflection places the Man, who profeſſes the buſineſs of arms, as a 
character leſs eſſentially uſeful to the State, than Patriots, and Legiſla- 
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tors, who think, and ſpeak for the civil intereſts of Society; but even 
the more recluſe lay claim to public regard, when they have imploy'd 
retirement in works of elegance, which may engage, or of more folemn 
ſcenes, which may throw a pleaſing melancholy on the mind, Inno- 
cent avocations compole a very neceſſary ingredient in the cup of hap- 
pineſs, and are more particularly commendable in an age ſtamp'd 
with unmanly indolence on one hand, or vicious diſſipation on the other. 
Gratitude ſor amuſement, receiv'd in the hour of leiſure from the ex- 
tenſive proſpects adorning the ſummit of Leeth Hill, Surry, may plead 
for the following inſcription to the memory. of Richard Hull, Eſq; 
bury'd under the Tower, there erected by, and which ſeems deſtin'd 
not long to ſurvive, its maſter. 


Oh! dilecte Szzex, Turrem qui Monte locaſti, 
Quam circa vario Prata colore nitent ! 
| Qua: pictis natura rigens dumiſve laborat, 
Rerum ait Phæbeo lampade lata patent! 
__ Hzxc Tibi, quam Vita ſensiſti, Morte voluptas 
Adiit, et exhilatet lumina notus Apex : 
Colle Tibi Lerbi, Tumulus; ſed Fama ſuperſtet, 
Vieinique ferat nomen ad Aſtra Poli! 


ANNOTATIONS 


TO 


ISTHMIAN ODE VI. 


STROPHE TI. 


RIG. V. 1. Pindar in the Ode immediately preceding delineates 
the virtues of the three ſeveral Heroes, to whom he, not in his 
general manner which limits a ſingle Conqueror for the /ubjef7 of his 
piece, inſcribes the preſent picture of commendation. In the two cups 
an Iſthmian triumph procur'd by Phylacidas is added to a Nemean 
victory, which he had gain'd before, and which had receiv'd the ap- 
plauſes of Pindar. The third Antiſtrophe explains the triumphs of 
this kindred, and congenial liſt to have confiſted of three Iſthmian 
victories, and (as the text may not inconſiſtently be read (rpeis for ras, 
ver. 89) three others in the Games of Nemea. The preſent Strophe 
may, in acquieſcence with the conſtruction of the Scholiaſt, cloſe with 
a prophetic wiſh, may it happen that thoſe, who prepare the ird 
(cup) for Jupiter the preſerver (of mankind) pour it to the honor of 
Ægina with poetic compoſitions, | | 

Sweet to the car, as Honey to the taſte !? 


The native city of the family here celebrated is plac'd for the fa- 
mily itſelf, and their trinmph in the imending Olympic Games antici- 
pated. 


ANTI. | 
| 
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ANTISTROPHE I. | 
Orig. V. 24. Bodo one of the Fates is introduc'd by the original 
in the line immediately preceding a prayer to the Moa, or deftiny of 
Lampon, ſon of Cleonicus, and the ſenſe, if it is underſtood to be ſuch, 
runs thus © Lampon (as the verſes foregoing may be paraphras'd) 
having run the race of glory now expects with ſatisfaction old age and 
death. But I (ſays the Poet) addreſs myſelf to Clotho exalted upon 
her throne to purſue the lot (deſtiny) of this beloved Warrior with il- 
luſtrious wiſhes, or petitions,” That is, that the days of Lampon might 
be prolong'd ; there is an aukwardneſs in the expreſſion of the original 
idea, Habe one of the Fates is ſolicited by the Poet to follow the 
Fates of Lampon, &c. Surely the Author may rather have meant an 
application to his own Muſe, or to the Muſes in general—cur non porzy 
pa0:pxy is not reconcilable in this place. The verſion has inſerted Moiras 
the Muſes, whereby it is intended to figure the poetical commenda- 
tions, which had occaſionally been addreſs'd to the victorious exertions 


of Lampon. 


EPODE II. 


Orig. V. 58. This prayer of Hercules is addreſs'd to Jupiter for the 
future invincibility of Ajax, Son of Telamon, and Grandſon of Am- 
phitryon, from whoſe wife Hercules himſelf was fabled to have ſprung ; 
Amphitryon was Son of ZEacus. Aff nur in this verſe is uſually un- 
derſtood to mean invulnerable ; and from this interpretation, which 
concludes the invincibility of Ajax, the Annotator to the Oxford 
Pindar has conjur'd up a Tale,“ that © Ajax fuit toto invulnerabilis cor- 
pore, exceptis lateribus, quz pelle Leonina Hercules tegere non poterat, 
propter Pharetram interpoſitam.. Who is this Commentator, and where 
did he purloin this ſtory? It is evidently of a complection with the 
diſputed account of ſimilar powers atrributed to Achilles. The inven- 
tors of ſuch extravagances little compliment Thetis, Who held the latter 
by the heel while ſhe dip'd him in the Styx; and Hercules, who could 

not 


This expreſſion * olet Servium;' where that Critic delivers his opinion upon the 
tale of Achilles, when dip'd in the Ocean by that aukward bathing-woman his Mother, 
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not get the Lion's ſkin over the ſhoulders of Ajax, becauſe his quiver 
was in the way. Prithee, Demigoddeſs, and Demigod ! the firſt of you 
dip the heel of your ſon, after you have taken the reſt of his body from 
the infernal river, and the laſt, give yourſelf the trouble of taking off 
the quiver from the ſhoulders of Ajax, that the ſkin may cover his 
whole body ! The truth is, that we even Tead not of the total invul- 
nerability of Hercules, as an appendage of his nature ; he incounter'd 
many difficulties, it is true, with infinite reſolution, and never experienc'd 
a wound. We may remark, that any ſuperhuman indulgence of valor, 
or ſucceſs by a Deity, who patroniz'd the favorite Heroe, was granted 
for immediate ſervice by per/onal interpoſition, but was not a preſent 
for life. Ambroſios affla vit Odores, when the Luſtre of ſuperior beauty 
was confer'd upon H1M ; and * detorquet jaculum,” when aim'd at by an 
enemy in the field of battle. Hercules had a claim to exemption from 
injury in War, ſuperior to Telamon or Achilles, The firſt deſcended 
fiom #acus, a Mortal; the ſecond from Peleus, a Mortal; but Her- 
cules, from a God: we take not the Mothers into this account, be- 
cauſe, as a late writer of heterogeneous imagination alledges from a 
ſolemn determination of wiſe heads, the Mother is no relation to her 
Child; the conſanguinity between Fatber and Son may be more rea- 
ſonably doubted. | | 


Orig. V. 73. "Awroy, Commentators are not wanting, who accuſe 
Pindar of the vileſt play upon words by the jingle of diere the bird, 
and Alas, the Heroe, It may not fairly be gather'd, from the 
text; the jury of Critics may therefore be directed to bring in their 
favorite Author not guilty. It muſt however be confeſs'd, that in 
other parts of his poetical conduct he is not wholly innocent. It 
were well if this refinement could be reconcil'd, like Ovid's fabulous 
Metamorphoſis of the ſame Heroe, by poetical ingenuity, 


Though it is confeſs'd, that the Origin of the Hyacinth from the- 
blood of Ajax carries elegance in the conception, yet we cannot ſo rea- 
dily vindicate our Heathen of Romance' from conſtrain'd wit in his 


application 
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| ippticadon of that flower to the fate of young Hyacinthus : Metam. 
n | B. x. ver. 215. The words 


\* ar al 
Flos habet inſeriptum, 


alluding to marks, * which obſervably ſtreak the Hyacinth, are more 
connected from Orthography with the bulwark of the Greeks, than with 
the play-fellow of Apollo; they likewiſe muſt be confider'd as more inter- 
eſtingly attributed to the former by the Writers no leſs than Heroes of 
ancient Greece, the as a being appropriated to an expreſſion of ſor- 
row; which would more naturally direct their ideas to the martial 
leader, than to the paſtoral Youth, tho? the latter ſometimes * ſteals an 
amorous ſigh.“ To adapt the a ai to the laſt, the letters muſt at leaſt be 
revers'd, and even vary'd, da, va, The Criticiſm may be clos'd in the 
expreſſions of the Poet himſelf : 

Expulit ipſe cruor, rubefactaque ſanguine tellus 

Purpureum viridi genuit de ceſpite florem, 

Qui prids + Oebalio fuerat de vulnere natus. 


Litera communis mediis pueroque viroque 
Inſcripta eſt foliis: hæc nominis, illa guerelæ. * 


0 Ovp. Metam. B. xiii. ver. 394—399. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Orig. V. 92. Tau This tribe, which is introduc'd only in 
the preſent paſſage of the Poet, cannot eaſily be aſcertain'd from hiſto- 
rical application, "The conſtruction is, The three Conquerors (to 


whoſe 


»* Heinſius evinces this from Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, Book XXI. Chap. xi. for 
thoſe, who are willing to accept that authority, as concluſive. 


+ Hyacinthus, native of Ebalus, city of Laconia. Micyllus the Critic derives the 
word Ebalides, 
Laberis, CEbalide, prima fraudate juventa,” 
from Ebalus, Nephew to Hyacinthus, as Son of his Brother Cynortas; but this ſeems 


conftrain'd, to ſpeak no worſe of it; for Apollo addreſſes his Apoſtrophe to Hyacinthus 
himſelf, not to his Nephew, - CNIT I OII Ovid. Metam. Lib. x, ver. 196. 


— 
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whoſe honor this Ode is compos'd) bathe the tribe of Pfatychiatze 
in the dewof the Graces.” In other words, © the triumphs of theſe three 
a the tribe of Pſaly chiadæ, lay claim to Poetic - venera- 
tion.” A redundant ſyllable is obvious in the verſe, which gives riſe 


, 7 | 
to this comment; a peculiarity to be reconcil'd from * metrica licentia, 


two ſhort ſyllables being admitted in the place of a long one, with which 
the line ſhould ſtrictly conclude. May not 


&%: ON οο 

Tov d Tarpuy Xapires 

be ſubſtitutedꝰ Pindar would on that corfiriion allude to the pre- 
ſent victory as a ſuitable occaſion for the indulgence of the Lyric Muſe 
in the taſk of commendation. The term Pſalychiadæ convey'd not an 
obvious meaning, otherwiſe W had been hazarded to the text. 


E PO DE III. 


Orig. V. ”—_ Nagias ſc, werpzy, The ſtone Som whe and of 
Naxos is the Whetſtone, ſupply'd i in the times of Pindar more gene- 
rally _ that _— ; the ſtone [on 


— ic 


Reddere qui ner; valet, exfors ipſe ſecandi. 


To this inſtrument Lampon is compar'd; and the ai imme» 
diately ſucceeds the picture; as if the Poet had expreſs'd himſelf, * This 
Athletic, capable of ſubduing by mere force, ſubdues us more effec- 
tually by his moderation; preyailing like the Whetſtone over braſs, or 

iron.” Our Poet cloſes the piece with intimating his conviction, that 
this offspring of gina demands his continued application to the 


Muſes, fair daughters of memory; with whoſe patronage he compliments 


his native city, the reſidence of ancient Cadmus, 
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ISTHMIAN ODE VII. 


STROPHE I. 


RIG. V. 5. Avzovrov, The real ſource of this libertine Deity of 
Fable is deſcrib'd by the accurate Mr. Bryant in his Ana- 
lyſis, and his Indian expedition, is particularly illuſtrated by this 
Hiſtorian of Truth. — The inquiſitive reader will obſerve his name, 
and qualities occaſionally mention'd in the ſeveral volumes of that 
work. It may ſuffice, that a Critic upon the. preſent. paſſage builds 
his reflections upon the jolly God, as introduc'd in the mere ſtile of 
Heatheniſm. His birth was celebrated, it ſeems, by Ceres with brazen 
Cymbals. Corn and Wine have indicated Plenty, and been eſteem'd 
primary bleſſings even in the ſacred records, where they are perpetually 
figurative of abundance. TIIapeJpov expreſſes this connection between 
Ceres, and Bacchus. The ſcriptural * accounts ufually add to the 
abundance of Corn and Wine the fertility of the Olive; becauſe the 
| countries alluded to in Holy Writ in theſe pictures of Happineſs were 
| famous for the growth of the latter plant, 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
Orig. V. 13. ETapruv. This people, as a Colony eſtabliſn'd from 
x2moter regions in a kingdom of Greece, alluded to, as they derive their 
| | appellation: . 
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appellation from, the original diſperſion of mankind. They are in the 
preſent inſtance repreſented in conformity with the well-known fiction 
of Cadmus's obſtetricious art in raiſing men from the ſeed of Dragons 
teeth, who. were born, like too many of the human race more regularly 
produc'd.by-nature, merely to deſtroy one another. The tale of Adraſtus 
(with which we are treated ver. 15.) implies him to have been ſole 
ſurvivor of a conſiderable hoſt, after a battle in which he gain'd te 

victory. | 


| Adraſtum ter mille ſecuti 
Exultant „ 
ſays ® Statius; but their tranſports were not of long continuance. 

The genuine ſtory of a modern Adraſtus occurs to memory with a ſlight 
variation; this Hero, who has ſince experienc'd a ſavage ſatisfaction 
in carrying fire and ſword through a wretched kingdom, which his 
own ambition and that of other imperial aſſaſſins parcel'd out in the 
true ſpirit of Equity poſſeſs'd by State-Auctioneers, on an earlier oc- 
caſion fled precipitately from a Battle, under a panic for his own ſafety, 
without conſideration for the welfare of his Soldiers, who continued 
do fight, till they conquer'd. Thus chequer'd is the Frederician Code 

of the Laws of Arms! 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Orig. V. 57. The compiler of our Poet's life adopted in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary aſſigns a very profligate cloſe to the evening of 
his days. Amongſt all the calumnies diſpers'd by the creatures of 
malevolence who could envy, not copy, the excellencies of Pindar, no 
trace may be found throughout his works, or thoſe of any Critic, in 
whoſe authority we may ſecurely confide, that even his enemies, while 
he liv'd, paſs'd this reflection, which in reality confutes itſelf. They 
would readily have excus'd his vices, but his virtues they could not in- 
-dure. Can it be preſum'd however, that he, who in his youth, and 
maturer years was (and from the moral precepts interſpers'd'in, no leſs 


LI12 than 
* Thebais Lib. IV. ver. 63. 
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than from the /edate conduct purſued throughout his Odes, it may 
not unreaſonably be infer'd, that he was): illuſtrious for his character 
as diftinguiſh'd for his Poetry, could ſo ſingularly deviate in the decline 
of exiſtence, that the Libertine ſhould be grafted upon the Philoſopher, 
and that the depravity .of age ſhould contraſt the principles of youth? 
The elegance of ſenfibility adorning the paſſage, which gives riſe to 
this'remark, muſt on ſuch an idea be eſteem'd to flow unnaturally, like 
an upward ſtream, The hour of death, whatever has been the life, 
which characteriz'd the Man, has rarely been defective in ſolid medi- 
tations, however Nature may abhor impending diſſolution, and her ex- 
hauſted ſpirits may wiſh to revolt from a memory of trifles, by which ſhe 
has loſt, much more of guilt, with with ſhe has proftituted, the moments: 
deſtin'd never to return, | as 


ANNOTATIONS 


ISTHMIAN ODE VIII and LAST. 


DIVISION LI. 


RIG. V. 17. *Ampnerwv xai, The epithet here introduc'd con- 


veys *a thing not yet finiſh'd' in its primary fignification ; and 
may imply, (as indeed is to be concluded from the ſenſe of the verſes 
immediately inſuing) that the calamity, which occafion'd the anguiſh 
of our Poet, was of a public nature, and ſubſiſted in its utmoſt ſeverity. 
The Perſian: war with Greece under Xerxes, at leaſt the oſtentatious 
preparations for it by that tinſel Monarch, who made up in the num- 


bers what he wanted in the diſcipline of his Soldiery, has been con-- 
jectur d. Whatever the misfortune, it may be collected from the text, 


that the Grecian Games were ſuſpended. Pindar characterizes it © the 
ſtone of Tantalus, hanging over the head of his Country”, too ſurely to 
cruſh her in its fall. Chronology counteracts the opinion above in- 
ſtanc'd, relating to the © Origin. of /his Evil.“ | 
Anno 
The Expedition of Xerxes againſt Greece began, before Chriſt, 481- 
Xerxes dy'd—before Chriſt—16 Years-afterwards 465 
Pindar dy'd before Chriſt—3o Years after Terxes— 435 


at the age of 86. The expedition of Xerxes may therefore be pre- 


ſum'd to have happen'd at too early a period; for our Poet could then 


have 
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have been only of the age of 40 years, ſurely too premature a ſeaſon 
for ſo diſtinguiſh'd a | aureat t reſign his fav'rite themes to Bards, juſt 
burſting from the ſhell,” even though we add to the age of Pindar the 
years, during which the preparations for the expedition laſted, which will 
make but a trifling difference, particularly when we reflect that the Poet 
more directly ſets his own age againſt the yourh of the Bards alluded 
to. Our Poet compliments in the preſent Ode the genealogical honors 
of his native Thebes. The Bæotians gain'd a complete victory over 
the Athenians at Chæronea; an event aſcertain'd to the year before 
Chriſt 447, when Pindar was of the age of 74 years. Might not the 
menaces of the Athenians againſt his Country have occafion'd the 
uncommon anxiety expreſs'd by our Poet, an anxiety afterwards re- 
moy'd by the victory above related? 


* 


DIVISION II. 


Orig. V. 24. The Scholiaſt underſtands eos to be the nominative 
caſe before the verb t#ravce, ceſſavit; which may be conſtrued in a neu- 
ter, or an active ſenſe: the former ſeems more elegant in the preſent 
paſſage, for the Author has clos'd the firſt Diviſion of his Ode with an | 
information, that a Deity had averted this © Stone of Tantalus.“ A 
tautology at leaſt will be avoided by bus altering the conſtruction of 
the Scholiaſt; 

A 
-en den⁰ο jarv TEpPOLXOfacviey 
Kaprepov lrabot fac Hu. 


: My anxious dread or apprehenſion of impending calamities has now 
ceas'd.% Mepipavay is apply'd above to the ſufferings, which hover'd 
over the country of our Lyriſt. I have ventur'd to change rapoaxopwer, 
(preteritum) to Tepomoprvev, appropinquatum, imminens. The £firſt 
.creates a needleſs repetition, 


DIVE 


* 


To ISTHMIAN ODE VI. 
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DIVISION ui. 


Orig. V. 45. 'Oworiav. This was, no leſs than 'Owwry, the earlier name 
for the iſland Zgina (ſee Iſthm. Ode V. ver. 44) the two former allude 
to the vines, with which it abounded ; the latter, to the. Ægis of Pallas, by 
which that tutelary Deity of the Aacidz forwarded the ſucceſs of thoſe 
_ primeval .emigrants from their own, into the country of Greece; in 
their navigation to“ the continental part whereof they may neceſſarily 


be concluded to have occaſionally landed at, and ſettled ſmaller Colo- 


nies in, the Iſlands of the Ægean. Sea; more particularly to be preſum'd 
ſubjects of our Poet in his diſcuſſion of this remoter ra. . 


D:1.V-1:$ TON .. 


Orig. V. 68. Geh in this epiſode of Nuptial debate is introduc'd, 


that the decree of the Deſtinies ſhould be ſanQtify'd by the ſeal of Juſtice. 
Heathen legends acquaint us that, if Virtue were ſufficient to prepon= 
derate when plac'd in the balance againſt Power, Peleus was adequate 
to the contention for Thetis againſt. thoſe Gods who ſought her for a 


wife. But theſe ſame Deſtinies being of an unſteady. complection in 


the + © venerable Mythology” of Greece, they ſometimes control, and as 
frequently are contral'd by their Godſhips: it is ſome confideration 
however in favor of Heatheniſm, that juſtice in this paſſage interpoſes, 
as preſiding over the Oracle itſelf. Perhaps Pindar intended a moral 


conſiſtent with his corrupt ideas of religion, flowing from refle#ions 


interſpers'd through the epiſode: . that hatred between #in/men, too 


maliciouſly indulg'd in all ages, is abſolutely to be reſtrain'd; and that, 


when their purſuits claſh, ſome. reconciling friend ſhould be ſuffer'd to 


expel animoſity, and heal diviſions. Such was the aſſembly of the 


Deities in the preſent inſtance, though one of the ſuitors was Rex 


omnipo- 


* ] might have been juſtify d in deſcribing the internal parts:of. an and hy the 


term Continent.“ The indefatigable Dr. Campbell in that elaborate work, the pub. - 
Ktation of which fo nearly preceded his loſs to literature and to the world, conſtantly - 
applies the word to thoſe ſituations of Great Britain more remote from its ſurrounding :: 


Ocean.—Politic. Survey of Britain, quarto- 
+ Gibbon's Decline, &c. 
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omnipotentis Olympi; but, had zbe/z fail'd in the taſk, the Deſtinies 
might have been call'd in aid. Pindar may at any rate be collected to 
intimate, that where two Brothers contended for a prixe, incompatible 
with their poſſaſion, each merited to loſe it. In theſe times of genuine 
predeſtinarianiſm, 'Thetis aliquo afflatu plu/quam divino' was reſerv'd 
for Peleus alone. | | 


DIVISION V. 


Orig. V. 92. Herada, as refer'd in this paſſage to the ſuitors for 
Thetis, intimates a defire of Themis, that no farther occaſions ſhould be 
afforded by Thetis for the continuance of ſuch-contention, but that ſhe 
would conſent to an immediate marriage with Peleus. Whoever gain'd 
the woman, it was in truth more reaſonable, and leſs troubleſome to 
all parties, that ſhe expreſs'd her preference, if ſhe had any, 'The word 
era is render'd in the Oxford Edition by folia, or leaves; which 
is adopted by the verſion. There is elegance, and propriety in this 
application to the expanſion of foliage, compar'd to the delays wan- 
tonly, or deſignedly protracting a completion of happineſs in the bands 
of Hymen; and we muſt candidly acknowledge, that the affair of the 
text was not procraſtinated, as thoſe more recently experienc'd, by the 
indolence or artifice of Lawyers. Peleus, it may be remark'd, was not, 

like the Son, produc'd to him by Thetis, 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer; 
His paſſions were of a ſofter turn; the Gods were not conquer'd by 
his arms, but by his arguments. He was not the Warrior, who wiſh'd 
to inflame, but the Philoſopher, to whoſe deciſions their Legends in- 
form us they ſpontaneouſly refed their differences. The preference 
expreſs'd by Pindar to this earlier Neſtor was highly flattering, when 
the military was the charaCteriftic diſpoſition of the times. 
It is obſervable, that the * Commentary of the Scholiaſt to Pindar 
finally cloſes with a remark upon the 25th verſe of the preſent Ode. 


® Sce the Oxford Edition! 


POSTS C RI T 


ANNOTATIONS vrox PIN DAR. 


HE critical Reader may expect, that apology ſhould be made for 

the copious introduction of Remarks, occaſionally intended by 

the foregoing ſheets to elucidate the text of Pindar. Such apology is 
moſt confiſtently due to the elegant, and elaborate Editor of the Ana- 
lyſis of ancient Mythology ;* his accurate obſervations have been in- 
ſerted with a freedom, better indeed becoming equa! veneration, founded 
upon ſuperior knowledge. To this Author I readily confeſs a conſider- 
able debt; my deſign has been to promote his purpoſe, no leſs than to 
ſerve my cron; the ſeveral Games eftabliſh'd in the country, and which 
are ſubjects of the Odes of Pindar, have been adequazely diſcuſs'd, but 
a more minute attention may be demanded to the fables of Heatheniſm, 
anterſpers'd throughout his compoſitions ; fables, obſcure in their mean- 
ing, and therefore leſs intereſting to modern regard. To deduce Ro- 
mance from the genuine ſource of Hiſtory, affiſtance from ſacred autho- 
rity was requir'd ; Genius, and Learning have inveſtigated this authority; 
however“ ſottiſh infidelity may affect to counteract, what it has vainty 
wiſh'd to diſprove. Doubts have ariſen upon Hiſtorical Concerns, which 
had w/ually paſs'4 under the ſeal of Authenticity -; but to ſupport the 
conſiſtency of ſuch doubts, authorities have been ever found requiſite; 
and where fuch are tefus'd, however the novelty of repreſentation may 
plead in favor of his conjectural powers, the Writer may not be ſub- 
- mitted to, as the echo of fact. | 
- M m m The 


# La Sottiſe de LInfdelité. 
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| The picture of Religion ſhould be delineated by the pencil of Chaſtity 
itfelf. Grecian Enthufiaſm blended the errors of imagination with the 
Purity of truth : but though our dawn of education be obſcur'd by 
a reference to claſical romances, the Scholar would diſgrace his abilities 
by a diſregard to Jacred unprejudic'd reaſon ; to that reaſon, which has 
inlighten'd the principles of morality, and inſtructed mankind, that 
© they are ſervants of ons CREATOR, whole image they bear, | 


2 * = 2 m — 
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Occafion'd by * the Origin of Rome Chriftian from Pagan Rome, 
as preſum'd towards the Cloſe of ConjecTuREs, &c. 


F an attentive examiner be aſtoniſh'd, when he reflects upon the wild 
inconſiſtency of deviation in ancient Idolaters from the genuine au- 
thority of ſeriptural records, yet he may not with indifference contraſt 
ſuch conduct with the principles of Chriſtian Rome, the ceremonials of 
whoſe deyotion ſpring evidently from the buffooneries of ſuperſtition; 
which diſhonor'd the genius of Rome Pagan. The hiſtory of mankind 
ſupplies repeated examples of the moſt oppoſite concluſions deduc'd 
from the ſame premiſes. The Greeks corrupted by heterogeneous 
mixtures the fountain of ſacred tradition ; they moreover glaringly per- 
verted the very language, in which that tradition was compos'd ; a 
language, from which they originally deriv'd the o#71ines at leaſt of their 
own. The Romans, when conſider'd in the foregoing light, have 
ſhewn * ſo exact and ſurprizing a likeneſs, in a great variety of in- 
ſtances,” that a dire imitation muſt neceſſarily be alledg'd by thoſe 
leſs aſpiring writers, who build their ideas upon reaſon, rather than 
refinement. Similarity of manners, and of cuſtoms ſubſiſting between 
the inhabitants of various regions, ſituated almoſt in oppofite quarters 
of the world, has been reconcil'd from an inſpection of their earlier ſet- 
tlement. Reſearches into authentic Hiftory have bus amply repay'd 
| M m m 2 Ws 


*WarBurTON's Div. Leg. Vol. III. Part i.— A confutation of this opinion has 
been attempted with Dr. Warburton's uſual inconcluſiveneſs ; candor will admit, that 
ke has prov'd more, in the few words above quoted from his gigantic Chef-d'ceuvre, 
towards the overthrow, than his voluminous Argumentation has, to the eſtabliſhment 
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the fatigues of learned curioſity, by the removal of mountains, whick 
could not otherwiſe have been paſs'd. Rome from its infancy to its 
decline may be familiarly receiv'd into the boſom of every Reader; 
inſtead of raking the aſhes of antiquity (a labor, which where ſcripture 
is concern'd, it would be highly unfaſhionable to reliſh) he penetrates 
the ſeveral æras of that magic Empire with a glance; the Miſtreſs of 
the World expanding without reſerve the treaſury of her wars, her 
factions, and revolutions. In her later period, whether the Emperor 
rear'd his ſtandard of Paganiſm, or of Chriſtianity, we are diſguſted 
with a continued ſcene of Corruption, Anarchy, Confiſcations, Baniſh- 
ments, and Murders. Such her political, and ſuch her religious con- 
neCtion ! and who doubts, but that religion has familiarly been made a 
ready ſacrifice at the ſhrine of ambition? Corruptions of Paganiſm were 
occaſionally adopted by the temporizing diſſimulation of Chriſtian Rulers 
on the one hand; and /oe tenets. of the Chriſtian diſpenſation were 
from fimilar motives admitted amongſt the vagaries of Paganiſm on the 
other: each was determin'd by the prevalence of a party. Wretched 
vertigo fluctuating in the brain of a people, once diſtinguiſh'd 
for ſteadineſs and reſolution ! at length the © Imperator minimus* flunk 
into the purple robe of the Pontifex maximus, and the a whole Chriſtian 
was abſorb'd in the Pagan. Idolater*, 

The Reader will, I aſſure myſelf, be indulgent to the following 
additional proof of ſuch conformity between Heathen, and Chriſtian 
Rome, as may appear conclufive, with regard to the real. Origin 
of the latter. The ſtory of Arion the Muſician, riding trium- 
phant with his. barp on the back of a Dolphin, that took him up 
when thrown overboard at Sea, is, one would think, too groſsly 
fabulous, to be apply'd to any purpoſe. of Chriſtian ſuperſtition. Vet 

Our 


* « Caligula was the firft ſovereign Pontiff of Pagan Rome, who offer'd his foot to be 
kid by any who approach'd him; yet this ſervil act, unworthy to be impos'd,, or 

comply'd. with by Man, is now the ſtanding ceremony of Chriſtian, Rome, and a ne- 
cCeſſary condition of acceſs to the reigning Popes, though. deriv'd from no 2 
Origin, than the frantic pride of a brutal, Pagan Tyrant,” 


Mippliston's Letter from Reme, Oct. Ed. 1765, p- 152. 
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our preſent Romans ſo far ſurpaſs the old in Fable, and impoſture, 
that out of this ſingle ſtory they have coin'd many of the ſame 
ſtamp, viz. of Dolphins taking up, and bringing aſhore with great 
pomp ſeveral of their Saints, both dead and alive, who had been 
thrown into the Sea by Infidels, either to drown, or deprive them 
of burial.” *—MtppLeToN's Letter from Rome, p. 1 54. 1 


REMARK HI. 


* Obſervations on the Life, and Writings of Pindar,” explanatory of 5 = 
Horace”s * Numeri Lege ſoluti.“ 

MY opinion, already ſubmitted in the diſcuſſion of the foregoing . 
phraſe, is confirm'd from the extreme rigor, with which the ancients 
ſtudy'd, and the peculiar attention, which they pay'd to the *Rules; and 
Laws of Poetry. The Muſe preſiding over verſe was not that female, 
full of wanton enthuſiaſm, and ſporting with the ſallies of extravagant 
fancy, which modern æras have been perſuaded to eſteem her. Free- 
dom ſhe indulg'd, but that freedom was ſubdued ; and amid the Chaos 
of diſorder, awhile obſcuring her ſentiments, and bewildering her gt 
fication, the, like nature tamen uſque recurrit :* each reſpective link: 
in the grand chain of compoſition remains properly connected, and how- 
ever ſometimes it may jar, is never broken. Poeta naſcitur,' ſays the 
experience of mankind; but this is ſolely applicable to vivacity of 
imagination ; © Poeta fit” may be in ſome degree eſteem'd a warrantable 
ea, fo few juſtly claiming, out of the legions who arrogate, the Laurel. 
Poetry is by no means an abjuration of reaſon; in the poetical, as in the 
political world, to be free is not to be licentious. The truth is, that 
thoſe who have no taſte for the reliſh of Poetry, as they are fetter'd by 
low ambition, in Courts among the little. Great, or in the fretful com- 


merce 


* Allufions to the religious uſages of ancient abound in the Writers of modern Rome; 
a comment worthy of its text ! The cloſing ſentence of the foregoing quotation: favors | 
too ſtrongly of that rank. abſurdity injoin'd by Heatheniſm, which deny!d comfort: aft: 
to the dead, who from cauſes merely accidental were depriv'd of burial.. Palinurus 
gave occaſion to an excellent Epiſode.of a moſt eminent Heathen. Poet; and Archytas, te 
as excellent a Lyric of his cotemporary Courtier. 
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merce of the world among the upſtart Little, no leſs than thoſe, 
whoſe talents ſuffer as it were a contraed expanſion in exertions of legal 
preciſeneſs, and thoſe who puzzle over man thro' the fallacious mic raſcope 
of Metaphyſics, foſter the ſevereſt prejudices againſt: the efforts of the 
Muſe ; as if imagination was in its nature . incompatible with under- 
ſtanding. | | 

But Hiſtory will induce us to remove this ſupercilious affectation; 
The may inform the Cenſor, that Legiſlators have not degraded their abi- 
lities by a ſuſpenſion of muſty Records for a ramble in the regions of 
fancy ; and that demurer Students have, with the elaborate Grotius, 
reſiſted the influence of Princes, and the applauſe of eccleſiaſtical 
Councils, td wooe the ſmile of humbler poputaryy ; ; inveſting even 
Religion with the buſkins of the Sage. 


Po EASE IL 

Epucs kv %,. The Scholiaſt is contented to reſt the uſage of the 
Epithet here attributed to Mercury, upon its adoption by Æſchy lus. 
But the ſpirit of inquiry would direct us to the reaſon, why Mercury 
in particular receives it. In addition to the remarks hazarded on the 
paſſage, it may not be foreign to ſubjoin the following reflection from 
a work, whoſe attempt to reconcile deſcriptions from Roman Authors 
by their compariſon with ftatues, and gems executed by Roman 
Artiſts when Genius was in its Zenith, has merited, and experienc'd 
commendation, * There is yet another diſtinguiſhing mark of this 
Deity, which is the ſword. It is of a very particular make, and as they 
ſeem inclin'd to give every thing belonging to Mercury ſome hard 
name, they call it his Harpe. It was with this Harpe, that he kill'd 
Argus; and he lent it to Perſeus to perform his greateſt exploits with 
it, Its ſhape in the antiques, which repreſent both theſe ſtories, is alike ; 

I 


* Grotius, while in impriſonment at the fortreſs of Louveſtein, writes thus to his 
friend Voſſius: the Muſes who were always my delight, even when immers'd in bu- 
| fineſs, are now my conſolation, and appear more amiable than ever;* though he had 
modeſtly confeſs'dto Do Thos, as to merit in Poeuy I yield to every one.” 
© GxoTrvus Biagr. Dis. 
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I have here a drawing of Perſeus with it, It is a longet ſort of ſword, 
than was us'd of old, at ogy among the Romans; with a very parti- 

cular hook or ſpike behind it.” —SrENCE's Polymetis, p. 106, quarto 

Ed. 1775.— This may be ſet down as a confirmation of the cauſes, 

before alledg'd, why the epithet in queſtion belong d, as it was 

given, to Mercury. In the firſt plate of the fifteenth engraving to Mr. 
Spence's Polymetis Mercury is delineated with this ſword in the 

left, the Meduſa's head in the right hand, and a ſhield with the latter 
figure upon it at his feet. The introduction of Perſeus evinces this 
Gem to have boaſted a very ancient date, and that iti deduction by 
the ſpirit of Grecian warfare from ſuch early records, , occafion'd its 
continued fubſiſtence among the Romans, whoſe civil eſtabliſhment was 
ſtrongly mark'd with martial ferocity. 


The more I reflect upon the Harpe of Mercury, the greater oonnec- 

tion I imagine to have originally ſubſiſted between hat weapon, and 
the /ickle of Saturn ;, and am almoſt confirm in ſuch idea, from the in · 

ſertion of Perſeus, fabled to have had a being, E and in the king - 
doms where, old Saturn govern'd. 


REMARK IV. 


The following paſſage having engag' d the attention of Commentators, 
its meaning is here ſubmitted to the candor of the. learned.. 


A d Pownexgoxer 


Zwvav xaralnxeapein,. 


KA T apyypees,. 
As xh vio xuavizs,. 
Tiere UebPpore x2pov. 
Ta flv 0 xquoonxojpuas: fa 7 
ri Teatvla. cuſraticlacn T6 Harpase. 
Olymp. od. 11 i Ep 2. 
Her 


Homer repreſents Thetis ſupplying a Gulden Anphira to thoſe who collected tha 
bones of Achilles, ſlain, as the Poet deſcribes, in the heat of battle at the Trojan war. 
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AItler Zone with purple texture grac'd 15 nt 757 
Beſide the filver Urn ſhe plae d, 
(Veil'd by th'embow'ring grove from fight) 
And gave the heav'n-born Boy to light: 
The God of golden treſſes ſmil'd ; 
| Lucina, and the Fates attend the favor'd Child. 

The Zone, according to Dr. Potter, was not only worne by Virgins, 
but by women after marriage, as a ſecurity againſt the inſults of men, 
and this Zone was unty'd in child-birth.—PoTTes's Grec. Antig. Vol. II. 
p. 292, Oct. Ed. 1751. No ſooner was the child brought into the 
world, than it was waſh'd with water.” Idem, p. 325. It muſt there- 
fore be concluded that a Woman in child-birth was always prepar'd 
with an Urn, or Veſſel which contain'd the water appropriated to the 
foregoing purpoſe. This Veſſel: vary'd in coſtlineſs according to the 
rank, or condition of the reſpective Mothers. Sudorius compliments 
Evadne with © Hydria aurata' in his Verſion of the paſſage. - This 
change almoſt reminds us of Homer's X Mi,. | 


"How d To N Azux” del“, Ax u, 
"Ow iv axpnrw, Kal axruPart, Jurs d jonrnp 
 Fpuoeay apPiPopne—Novoouc . V. 72. wt 


Thy lov'd remains, we grace, oh ! Chief divine, 
With Ointment's laviſh ſtores, and ſtreams of Wine; 
Thy ſacred Bones with radiant claſp to fold, 

The parent-Goddeſs ſpreads the Vaſe of Gold. 


A fincere affection to that Univerſity, in which the Editor has ex- 
perienc'd many happy intervals of ſociety, and to which he gratefully 
confeſſes himſelf indebted for his erudition, {qualiſcunque fit !) has 
anduc'd a verfion of our Poet's character from an original, breathing 
the elegance of a Writer, and the diſcernment of a Scholar, 


This ſpeech of elaborate criticiſm cloſes with the following reflections. 
Tou have here the picture of a Poet, who poſſeſs d a genius moſt 
| unbounded, a ſoul fraught with ardor, aſpiring to the hights of ſubli- 
mity; qualities, amply chaſten'd, and. temper'd by judgement, whoſe 


ſſplay a moſt beautiful ſeries of well. regulated matter, which owes 
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Limits they very rarely tranſgreſu. Vou have | here à Poet ſeiz'd fre- 
quently with extravagance, wich a certaity Pythie freſſry, which never 
eranſports him beyond his ſubject; ſtudious of à connection veil'd by 
ertißice, his ideas not raſhly heap'd together, or loofely cohering, 


no ſmall portion of its perfection to a juſt arrangement. You have a 
Poet uniformly ſubſervient to Religion; a Poet, who diſdains to allure 
minds to vice by the witchcraft of words, or to practiſe that obſe- 
quiouſneſs to his Patrons, which would have forbidden him openly to 
aſſert what they ought to purſue, and what to avoid. His various 
excellencies I have enumeratec in their ſeveral branches; time would 
fail my attempt to recount them all, nor would my abilities, and, I 
conceive, your own patience ſuffice, It remains only, that I pro- 
Nounce concerning the excellencies of Pindar what the Poet Lett 
teſtify d of his own Theron, Hs: | e Gen 


Vain is the praiſe ! the Sands? amount 
No power of Numbers can recount ! wood. x 


LES 


If the intereſts of the above | tranſktion' were e the 
original would have been omitted, but the elegance of its compoſition 

requires it in the language, in which it ir appear'd. Ha- 
betis Poetam effuſiſſimi ingenii, mentis ardentiſhme, & ad ſublimia 
maxime aſpirantis ; quæ omnia tamen eo modo caſtigantur, judicioque 
temperantur, ut non ſæpè ultra modum proſiliant; Habetts, Fog 
tam extra ſe quidem, furore quodam Pythico, non extra materiem, 
taptum; z connectionis ſed latentis, et artificioſe ſtudioſum; in quo 
nihil temerè congeſtum, aut male cohærens occurrit ; ſed pulcherri mu 
feries Rerum inter ſe connexarum, et quæ venuſtatem non exiguam ex 
juſtã ducit collocatione: Habetis Poetam “ religion unice inſervien- 


Nan £5 8 tem; 


nißcaney. The Poet meant to prove his zeal for the ſervice of his native religion; 
but his perpetual alluſions to the more early condition of mankind confirm'd, though 


poetically, the ſcriptural accounts from the deluge to the more regular cltabliſhments 


ef ſociety by various migrations to the kingdoms of Greece. 


* This CharaRteiiſtic of Pindar's Odes is expreſod with 8 ſtrength and ſig- 


| 
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tem; nullis verborum lenotiniis hominum animos ad vitia deflectentem; 
nec aded Patronis ſuis obſequio devinctum, ut non quid ipſis facien- 
dum, ipfis ſit fugiendum, palùm eloquatur. Quæ quidem in ſuo 
genere præſtantiſſima ſunt, ipſe expoſui ; neque enim ad omnia receg- 
ſenda aut tempus ſufficit, aut latera noſtra, aut veſtra, credo, patientia. 
Id autem mihi de Pindari virtutibus 5 eſt, quod de 
Tberone ſuo Pindarus prædicavit, | 
q Tru Pajupuer epi9per weprreÞroyer, = : 
01 T ric A Ppares dtr. * | Wo 


Pind. Olymp. ii. ad nem. 
51 Banyord's Diſſertation upon Pytk, Ode B. 
2 * Cambridge. 


REMARK V. 8 

A nden having been ſubmitted in its proper lads upon the 
o concluding words of the ſeventh Nemean Ode Ag Kopwbos, and 
reference having been . — to as thirty-ſixth verſe of Epiſt. vii. 
B. 1. Horace. | 
Non nn 20 11 

| i 


- * Monſieur Dacier greatly fuſpefts the genuineneſs of the above hne; but his idea 
is built upon a miſtaken conſtruftion of the text, which he refers to the conduct of 
Lais, * fameuſe courtiſanne de Corinthe, for that happen'd to be her country. Monſieur 
Dacier juſtly concludes, that cette application ne paroit pas aſſez noble pour ſon 
jet: it may however be reconcil'd by a reference to Sczva, whoſe party (for every 
government is little more than a prevailing faction) was not yet forming at Rome, and 
who receiy'd the preſent addreſs from Horace under the apprehenſion, it may be pre- 
ſum'd, that bis youth might be biaſs'd by SPI Counſelors againſt the in- 
tereſts of the Court. 


Indeed the two preceding verſes, added to that now diſcuſs'd, are of inelegant 


aſpeR from the repetition of ſynonymous «words ; 
Attingit ſolium Jovis, & cæleſtia tentat : 


Principibus placuiſſe, viris non ultima laus eſt, 
No cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 

It may be reply'd, that Horace practiſes familiarity in his Epiſtles, and that they 
are no proper ſubjects of verbal Criticiſm ; but Horace, though not always ſuccinQ in 
his expreſſions, and rather flovenly in his verſes, errs not * from an undecoming 
inaccuraty, fo glaring in the preſent inſtance, | 


APPEND I X. at 

I would beg leave to detain the Reader by a diſcuſſion of that Adape, 
and indeed of the Epiſtle itſelf, ſeveral reflections of which may ſeem 
to have been miſtaken by the Critics, though the general ſcope of the 
compoſition is ſo readily aſcertain'd. Its ſubje& has uſually been el- 
teem'd a compariſon between the merits of an active and a private 
life. It may rather be confin'd from the tenor of the piece to the 
behavior neceſſary to be purſued in our intercourſe with the great world, 
that we may more effectually procure their regard as aſſociates, not 
experience their ſuperiority as dependants. Obſcurities, which have oc- 
caſionally tormented the Critics of our Poet, and of his brother courtier 
Virgil, have been familiariz'd by illuſtrations, deriv'd from the philoſo- 
ſophic principles of the characters, which they have painted, and not 
unfrequently from their own, Horace after a few general reſlections 
prefacing his deſign favours us with the diſpoſition of Ariſtippus, as one 
of the moral Conformiſts of the Cyrenaic School, and with its contraſt 
in that of Diogenes, principal ſnarler of the Cynic Tribe, who affected 
to ſcowl at more elevated ſtation, but was a profeſs'd hater of mankind ; 
and who ſullenly preaching the leſſons, was a ſtranger to the practiee 
of content ; 

| * Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, et ſtatus, et res. 


The Cynic poſſeſs'd of vulgar pride ſtoops to the meaneſt offices to 
Ty Tupply thoſe neceſſities, which he never openly avows, 


Tu poſcis vilia, verùm es 
Dante minor, quamvis fers te nullius egentem, 


The Cyrenaic receives no obligation, which his aſſiduity has not 
earn'd ; He aſſerts, that he is of ſervice to the Great, before he expects 
them to be ſerviceable to him ; 


Equus ut me portet, alat Rex, 
Officium facio, 


They who boaſt themſelves to be actuated by the finer ſpirit of Free- 
| dom will not readily be induc'd to diſtinguiſh between this ingenuous 
 Nnn2 pliancy, 


From this, to the 27th line of the original, is contain'd a contraſted deſcription of 
dhe two Philoſophers. 
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pliancy, and ſervil adulation; let them however aſk their own con- 
ſciences, whether more rational happineſs muſt not ariſe to a temper 
of acquieſcence, than to that of reſiſtance; and whether the firſt, 
more agreeable as Friends, are not more worthy. Citizens. Peace at 
leaſt directs the conduct of the one, Strife is the never failing con- 
comitant of the other. | 


That Horace intended not a diſparagement of retir'd, when con- 


traſted with active life, may be concluded from the compliment he ele- 
gantly diſcharges to the former : 


Nec vixit male qui natus, morienſque fefellit. 


He more evidently purpos'd to prefer the attendant upon thoſe, who 
are plac'd in the chair of Authority, to the murmurer of Faction, who 
_ trumpets calumny to the people againſt their rulers, and exhauſts his 
lungs to ſatisfy his ſtomach. Such was the ſtamp of Diogenes; re- 
verſe the medal, and behold the image of Ariſtippus, whom the Poet 
compliments with that courtly addreſs peculiarly charaCterizing his 
manners; and harmonizes flattery by gratitude to his Patron“. 


Scurror Ego ipſe mihi, populo Tu. 


I would wiſh more cloſely to examine ſome few paſſages, the ſenſe 
of which may be illuſtrated by an inſpection of the characters, which 
our ill-according Philoſophers reſpectively maintain'd, 

Si 

Horace engag'd himſelf in the ſervice of Mæcenas from the ſame principles, on 
which this Miniſter became confident of Auguſtus; the acquieſcence of Mæcenas to 
the inclinations of the Emperor 1s evinc'd beyond a comment, from his oppoſition 
to the counſel of Agrippa in the debate concerning the intention of Auguſtus to 
reſign his authority as Emperor of Rome. Agrippa was for it, Mæcenas was againſt 
it.“ The latter became in conſequence the Favorite; the former, from the dread 
rather than the love of Auguſtus, was intruſted with the command of more remote 
expeditions ; his conſtant reſidence at home would neceſſarily have created jealouſy ; 
his more active abilities, and unbiaſs'd integrity were ſtrong ſupports to the intereſts 
of his maſter abroad. Agrippa was influenc'd to ſerve the welfare of the State in the 
firſt ingance, of his Emperor as far as he found the latter purſuing the ſame ſyſtem, 
in the ſecond. Mæcenas wholly ſtudy'd his employer; his engagements preſented him 
to the practice of politer artifices with the /exatorial order; the taſk of Agrippa was a 
more Rowan exertion of military proweſs, 
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Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 


Nollet Ariſtippus ; fi ſciret regibus uti, 
Faſtidiret olus qui me notat—— 


"Theſe verſes have uſually been apply'd to a ſarcaſm of Diogenes 
againſt Ariſtippus, for the preference he beſtow'd upon the occupations 
of a Courtier. But the temper of Ariſtippus was equally fitted for 
intercourſe with the Peaſant, as with the Prince.“ Si' may be con- 
ftrued * quum? in alluſion to this equanimity, and © Omnis Ariſtippum, 
&c.“ may be adduc'd to confirm the reflection. While in an humble 
ſituation, he was happy; he was happy, when he experienc'd the ſmiles 
of a Court. The latter of the above ſentiments may be plac'd in the 
mouth of Horace ; as if he had ſaid, it is true, that while Ariſtippus 
made his meal upon herbs, he wiſh'd not at that junure to receive the 
favors of a King.—But he, who obſerves my opinion, if he knew how 
to conciliate the favor of Kings, would nauſeate herbs.” This Horace 
ſubmits as hs own judgement ; but delicately refers in the inſtant to 
the opinion of Scæva, to whom the Epiſtle is addreſs'd; the words 
themſelves convey a turn of poliſh'd irony, in my conception, the 
man who knows how to conduct himſelf in a Court, and live well, 
would never fit down quietly for life to a vegetable ſubſiſtence :* this 
conſtruction obviates the * groſſieretẽ, which might be attributed to 
a peremptory intruſion of his own ſerious reſlection, before he had even 
inquir'd about that, adopted by his friend Scæ va. 


In the courſe of the compariſon between Ariſtippus and Diogenes, 
our Poet applies the following verſes to the latter. 


Alter Mileti textam cane pejus, et angue 
Vitabit Chlamydem : morietur frigore, fi non 
Retuleris pannum. Refer, et ſine vivat ineptus. 


Here the ſentence has uſually been clos'd ; but the word ineptus? 


has ſuch an air of infignificancy without the aid of others, that J 
will hazard a continuation of the thought ; 


Sine, 
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Sine, vi vat ineptus 
Res gerere, & captos oſtendere civibus hoſtes z 
Attingit ſolium Jovis, et cæleſtia tentat. 
© Give him back his cloak of ruſticity, and permit this ſordid wretch, 
unfit for the commerce of the world, or the labors of the camp, to 
| exiſt after his own fancy: even then he in idea ranks himſelf among 
the Great, and tempts the moſt ambitious purſuits. A more than ob- 
que glance, it may be preſum'd, at the republican ſpirit, of which 
| he had before accus'd Diogenes; a ſpirit prevalent in every period of 
| Roman government, and only reaſonable, while counteracting imperial 
| wſurpation, The zeal of Demagogues for freedom tended however too 
uſually to a meer exchange of ſlavery, by wreſting the ſceptre from one 
- maſter, to place it in the hands of others. Their retirement was the 
| cell of Diſaffection, and their brain the nurſery of Cabal. 
| To theſe political Cynics our Author thus poſitively expreſſes him- 
1 ſelf by a modeſt appeal; 
| « Principibus placuiſſe, viris non ultima laus eſt ; 
Nec cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 


Ye who inflaming your own inflame the imaginations of the people, 
may allow that whatever ſuperiority of praiſe ye affect by a deteſta- 
tion of rulers, ſome portion of applauſe is merited by thoſe, who are 
ambitious to pleaſe them. Your wiſhes are to raiſe a civil tempelt ; 
be however aſſur'd, that it will require abilities by no means alloted 
to the run of mankind to ſteer the veſſel of the republic into the port 
of Corinth; acceſs to which has ever been productive of ſhip-wrecks, 


-unleſs the winds, and the billows were at peace. 
Honk Acx. 


They who arraign the foregoing comment are ſolicited to reduce the two latter 
verſes to grammatical propriety by. favoring us with a ſuitable nominative to the verb 
* attingit ;* and to claſſical, by conſtruing the paſſage, ſo as to extract ſenſe. The 
concluding may be read, | 


Aſt tangit ſolium Jovis, & celeſtia tentat.” 


The alteration may anſwer the '/a/# of the above purpoſes ; © He even then affets 
loftieſt darings of oppoſition.” | | 


1 
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Hon Ack, Epift. xvii. B. 1. 
Well tho? thy heart deſcries, ingenuous youth, 
The leer of falſehood from the ſmile of truth, 
Grace of the Court's proud circle, yet attend 
The humbler counſel of a Bard, thy Friend; 
Blind, but no faithleſs guide, one path- way ſhown 


Thro' life's dim journey, thou would'it wiſh thine own. 


Would Fancy wooe thee to Retirement's bow'r, 
(No opiate indolence to waſte thy hour) 

Dreſs ever-varying, never-ceaſing noiſe, 

The Play's ſoft ſtumbers, or loud Hazard's joys 
All loſt without a figh ! on Comfort's gale 

Haſte, fly to. Sani, in Eveſham's vale, 
And leave the Great, the Wealthy to deplore 
This brighteſt dart unpluck'd of Pleaſure's ftore : 
* Unknowing, and unknown who live, who die, 
Feel the pure bliſs Ambition ne'er could buy. 


Rather on X7i»/men croud the heaps of pelf, 

Nor, while thou lov'ſt the Friend, forget thy/elf 3: - 
In Grandeur's /iving fountain ſlake thy thirſt. 
© Your boaſt the vegetable meal accurs'd, 

Ve philoſophic tribe, who dare be free! 

« Feaſts, that for Kings ſuffice, ſuffice for Me.“ 


Patriot, avenger of thy Country's foes, 
Each deed calumniate, and each word oppoſe, 
Scourge to the Stateſman! yet will — — teach, 


The hight, Bis ſtep has ſoar'd, thy zeal would reach; 


Aſk but thy heart; impatient for the treat 
Growls not the famiſh'd-*Cur, while others eat? 


Thou, rank buffoon, and He with manners grac'd ; 


One courts the Sov'reign's, one the People's t aſte. 
Ingenuous pride! He vaults into the Car, | 
He wooes the Title's pomp, the radiant Star; 
Thou, mean dependent on ignobler birth 
Rak'ſt for foul drudg'ry's pay the /in of earth: 
Wretch eve throbbing for each. ſordid grant, 6 
Whoſe cry, that ſons of Freedom know not want! 


4 


Obs 


* Horace's ©*natus, morienſque fefellit' cannot with due ſpirit be convey'd in Engliſh, 
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Oh! for a Newtan's comprehenſive ſoul? 

Full on whoſe viſual orb the colors roll, 5 

That chequer Nature's face; with lib'ral hands 

She opes her myſt'ries, and her ftores expands. 

Aſpiring thoughts each ffarry region ſcan, 

Now humbly levePd to the ſcenes of Man; 

Sage of Creation now, and now of State 

He quits the Spheres for converſe with the Great - 
Truth's various theme avows the Reas'ner's will, 

And wond'ring Knowledge owns her Newton ſtill. 


Yes! Knowledge, panting all thy hights to climb 
He track'd the earlier rolls of rev'rend Time; 
Thy ſacred paths, prophetic Myſt'ry, trod, 

And burſt the gloom, that wraps * the Man of God. 


Not ſuch was Hobbes ! in Chatworth's lordly vale 
The ſturdy Hum'riſt weaves th ideal tale, 

Whoſe fairy Sun o'er Novel's realm might beam; 
His toil the Witch, Magician, Spectre, Dream. 


Thy life, . one Syſtem ! Health's delicious walk, 
The Gueſt's, and Patron's momentary talk _ 
Cloſe the mild void of Morr. ; the noon-tide meal 
. Bids ſolitary Thought to Letters ſteal ; 

While Monarchy thy God, thy Idol Fate, 
Religion ſinks into a tool of State: 

Diſrob'd of majeſty a Savior ſhown 

Low at the footſtool of an earthly throne f. 


Hard 


Sir If. Newton's Commentaries on Prophecies. 


+ © Hobbes's profeſs'd rule of health was to dedicate the morning to his exerciſe, and the 
afternoon to his ſtudies ; and therefore at his firſt riſing he walked out, or if the weather was 
not dry fatigued himſelf within doors ; after this he took a comfortable breakfaſt, and then 
| waited upon the Earl, the Counteſs, and the Children, and any conſiderable ſtrangers, pay- 
img ſome ſhort addreſſes to all, At twelve o'clock a little dinner was provided, which he eat 
always by himſelf; ſoon after he retir'd to his ftudy, and his candle was plac'd by him, with 
ten or twelve pipes of tobacco; be Fell to ſmoaking, thinking, and writing for ſeveral hours.” 
Dx. KennaTT's Memoirs of the Cavendiſh Family. 
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* Hard is the taſk with innocence at caſe 
To win the Stateſman, and the Sov'reign pleaſe ! 
© Corruption's billows heave around; a Court 


For vent'rous Virtue's rect is CoxinTa's PorT.! 


Hence, Snarler, hence to thy unenvy'd cell, 


Where Monks, and Miſanthropes, and Ign'rance dwell ! 


To all of Wiſdom, all of Glory blind, 
Know—Man is form'd by converſe with Mankind ! 
Call'st thou it Life in lethargy to doze ? 

Action but claims a Szaſon of repoſe : 

"Tis thy firſt duty to beſeeh——* the World 
Gives her fond vot'ries in confufion hurl'd 

* Todrain the cup of woe ; let others ſhare, 

* Who wiſh the load, h weakneſs cannot bear !* 


Nor Thine be grandeur's thirſt, or ſighs for wealth; 
Taſte but the /ocia/ hour, whoſe purer health 
Attunes the mental chords ; for titled birth, 

For Empires quench not ev'n a ſpark of worth ; 

But pity wretches, hot from Cards, and Dice, 

Who mouth for pay, nor bluſh to tell their price. 

* Ill-fated Charles the minifterial bags 

* Too oft are clos'd to eloquence and rags! 

No ribaldry of Wit the prize can wreft ; 

No /ullen need unlock the Treas'ry-Cheſt.” 


What tho' THYsSELe to wealth, to grandeur dear! 
Worth ever joys Affliction's pang to cheer, | 
State's high prerogative ! to Pow'r commend. 
('Tis comfort calls !) a poor, deſerving Friend. 
'Thy Sire, ſweet Orphan, guardian of the Laws ; 
Widow, thy Huſband fought in Britain's cauſe ; 
Nor his the manſion's pride, the fertil plain, 
Praiſe all his meed, and Laurels all his gain: 
When ſuch the largeſs, Cenſure be diſmiſs'd, 

Nor mourn the wants, that drain a civil L1sT. 


Let each gay beggar of the courtly race 
Contented yield a partnerſpip of Place; 


While ne, whoſe tongue on cs Dale, at once who ceas'd, 


Still riots uncontrol'd in Plenty's feaſt : 
Envy, ye Demagogues, ye Patriots, hate! 


H never i to mar, or mend the State. 
| | Qoo 


#19 


— 


Slave 
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Slave to yon Seer, what boots it to complain ? 
I ſtem the torrent of December's rain, 
Or ſhiver cloth'd with Dirt's incumbent load; 
Rare Ill on Huntingdon's luxuriant Road! 
Mine tho? the loſs of baggage, and of breath, 
Tho” tir'd my courſer, and myſelf to death, 
As well th'affeftion of your hearts to prove, 
Hunters of Fortune, Hypocrites of Love, 

| Looſe Pargfite: of guile, your trains bewail 
The Maiden's deafneſs to the vena! Tale, 
Too much alas! believ'd; u guiltleſs head 
Doom'd to th'Ele&ion-block alive, or dead: 
Such the pure paſſport to preferment ſee ! 
Why ſerve the Man, cries FIL, who ſerves not Me!“ 


Peers, Courtiers, Senators, a Nation's curſe, 
Your own to fill, exhauſt the public purſe; 
Your heads in brothel, ſtreet, or tavern rear; 

Pride, drop a ſmile, and Virtue, ſhed a tear ! 

Swear ye are honeſt, ſwear by Fortune's wheel ; 
Fortune has crown'd, but Truth diſclaims yaur zeal : 
Yes! ye may try, condemn an Eaftern tribe ; 
Not The/e alone diſplay, or graſp the BuIEE. 


REMARK VI. 


They who have not experienc'd are little capable of eſtimating 
the difficulty attending a due ſubſerviency to the ſeveral Diviſions, 
of which the Odes of Pindar are compos'd ; I mean, on the idea of 
tranſlation. An Engliſh Editor of our author ſeems to have 
felt this difficulty, and though he prefer'd, upon the genuine plan of 
ancient conſtruction, to contain the Strophe, and Antiſtrophe in equal 
limits with reſpect to verſification, he indulg'd himſelf in a latitude, 
which few others would have riſqued, by his own divifions of the lines, 
adapted by his originalto the formation of the ſeveral parts; throwing into 
the ſcale of the Epode thoſe phraſes, which on his plan of tranſlation 
would have overbalanc'd the verſes comprizing the wo former por- 
tions in his original, of which a ſentiment in the third Antiſtrophe of 

| the 


Strophe and Antiſtrophe. 
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the ſecond Iſthmian Ode is forwarded by the tranſlator into the ſuc- 
ceeding EpodeF. | 

The paſſage above alluded to confiſts of the following lines. In- 
ſtances of this freedom abound in his verfion of other Odes. 


vdewore iar 
OJpog tuTvevoas viriclea 
Toliov hg vp, | 
A inipa, wort uh dein Pepin, 
Ev & x Nein pos drag. 

The Poet here diſcuſſes the quality peculiarly prevalent in Xeno- 
crates, namely that of hoſpitality, which influenc'd his religious, and 
as immediately his ſocial attention. The literal verſion of theſe lines 
may thus be render d. Nor has the favorable breath of wind firain'd 
the maſt (of his mental veſſel) with reſpect to his board (his reception 
of friends) but he paſs d over to the Phafis in ſummer, and faild to 
the borders of the Nile in winter. 


The whole puzzle ſeems to be contain'd in the cloſing reflection. 
This is interpreted by the Oxford Paraphraſe, as an infinuation, that 
Xenocrates provided every article to accommodate his gueſts, both 
in winter and ſummer. But to aſcertain this more ſimple conſtruction, 
why are Phaſis and the Nile introduc'd > Without entering into a 
minute examination of the ſeveral commentators I would underſtand 
Phaſis to have provided the diſhes moſt in perfection during the ſum- 
mer; and the parts of. Egypt, bordering upon the Nile, thoſe in ſeaſon 


during the winter; and it may be preſum'd better to ſupport the con- 
nection, that Phaſis, like the Nile, was a river, and not a continent of 


earth. dr has been render'd from Schmidius, (a great authority) 
* contraxit;* in allufion to the furling of fails in a gale of wind. 
O00 0 2 11 But 


+ The verſion alluded to is as follows : 
Nor did he e' er, when roſe a ſtormy gale, 
Relax his hofpitable courſe, 
Or gather in his ſwelling ſail ; 
But finding ever ſome reſource 
The fierce extremes of Fortune to allay, 
Held on with equal peace his conſtant way. 


Mr. Gilb, OH 
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But the text runs, that this wind itſelf never contracted bis ſails. 
The paſſage may more familiarly be imagin'd to have repreſented 
Xenocrates, embracing every occaſion of entertaining his friends 
with the beſt diſhes, from the Phaſis in ſummer, to the Nile in 
winter; which probably was a common expreſſion in the days of 
Pindar, though little known in theſe. Suidas has explain'd Phaſis, and 
its derivative Phaſiani by terming the former a river or city of Scythia, 
the other * the birds or horſes with which Phaſis abounded in ancient 
times. If Pindar means either, the birds evidently are intended in this 
place, and they are mention'd by Suidas to have been rear'd by a perſon 
whom he calls, - from Plato, Leogoras. * Homo delicatus, & mollis.” 
Had not the expreſſions in Pindar particularly alluded to the table, (the 
hoſpitality) of Xenocrates, horſes might have been underſtood ; for this 
tbird Antiſtrophe ſets out with a compliment to Xenocrates upon his 


peculiar {kill and ſucceſs in the breed of horſes; and another imme- 
diately 


+ Ihe ſenſe requires © the wind never induced Xenocrates to contract his ſails ;* 
as implying, that from ardor to diſplay his veneration for the Gods, and his hoſpitable 
diſpoſition to Men, he wiſh'd to * ſpread all his canvaſs to the wind,” rather than ha- 
zard, by an oppolite conduct, the ſmalleſt delay in his voyages undertaken on the prin- 
ciples before mention'd. 

* © Scythicz volucres' compos'd an eſſential article in the luxury of declining Rome; 
Juvenal makes them one of the diſhes, with which the effeminate Atticus regaley | his 


friends : 
Et Scythicz volucres, & Phznicopterus 1 ingens 


Et Gztulus oryx hebeti lautiflima ferro 
Czditur, & tota ſonat ulmea cena Subura. 


It muſt indeed be acknowledg'd, that theſe verſes contain the mock-pageantry of 
carving inſtructions, familiarly given to the rifing epicures of debauchery; at a 
period, when to figure at an entertainment was the taſk of ſcience; a taſk far more 
aſſiduouſly indulg'd, than the ſtudies of Philoſc phy, once conſtituting the plan of Ro- 
man erudition. The f of theſe birds was procur'd from the continent of Aſia, and 
the ſecond together with the wild goats was imported to Rome from Africa, where 
the tirunculi, or young gentlemen receiv'd their important lectures in this poli/b'd my- 
feery. I would read, as more claſſically expreſlive, 


* Totam ſonat ulmea cæna Suburam ;? 


(1) Too many of theſe may be fairly deriv'd from cum (prepoſ.) and mentior, 2s 
&equently leagued together to tell falſchoods. | ; 
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diately enſues upon his attention to the feſtivals of the Gods, If there- 
fore artig ar can be underſtood to allude to the table on which the feaſts 
were plac'd, confiiling of victims facrific'd to the Gods, by going to 
Phaſis in ſummer the Poet might ſignify that Xenocrates took the 
only convenient ſeaſon for his expedition to Scythia for the purchaſe of 
horſes, for Scythia is by Schmidius conſtrued a region of cold even in 
the midſt of ſummer, and that he likewiſe made his excurſion to Egypt, 

well known to have been intenſely hot during winter, to attend the ſa- 
crifices of the Gods more particularly abounding in that kingdom, and 
being; at a great diſtance, as inhabitant of the Iſthmus, his reverence 
for thofe Deities was more to be admir'd from the preſum'd ſincerity 
of his word. | 


REMARK VII. 
Occafioned by Erk. Ode X. ver. 51. 


A Writer, who to.the honor of Chriſtianity fills a Aiſtinguiſh'd office 
in the univerſity of Cambridge, has convicted an Hiftorian, fam'd for 
his * meretricicus ſtyle, of wanton calumny againſt the Jews, * whoſe 

name he derives from Mount [da 1 in Crete, and whom he pictures, as 
abhorring all kinds of images in public worſhip, yet accuſes them of 
having plac'd the image of an f Aſs in the Holy of Holies.” 


The 


* Ion, & i99x105—are ſtrangely connected by our fantaſtic Writer. The little mo- 
noſyllable % (non) bears hard againſt him; Lucus à non lucendo.” But any thin 
to ſerve a definition ! we may not howeyer aſſiſt him by making it an * expletive.” 


+ Amongft the, many particularities, relative to this animal, I know of none, which 
directly refers to its uſe in religious concerns, except its capacity of induring burdens, 
in which office it was occaſionally employ'd by Heathen Antiquity in the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries ; this honourable office gave riſe to a Proverb amongſt the Greeks, expreſſive 
of the reluctance, with which Air undertook thoſe concerns, by the weight whereof 
they were likely to be overpower'd.: and abundantly loaded the poor animal may be 
preſum'd to have been, when ſuperſtitious zeal wes its maſter! | 

The candid reader is requeſted to permit an inſertion of the following Anecdote, 
not immediately, it muſt he confeſs d, connected with the defign of the foregoing 

obſervations, 
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The Jews, whoſe refuſal to practiſe gentile idolatry drew upon them 
the unbounded reſentment of Roman Enthufiaſm, neceſſarily borrow'd 
| | from 


obſervations, but not unworthy of a remark from the ſingularity of its ſubject. This tale 
gave occaſion to a Proverb, intimating the differences familiarly purſued by one perſon 
againſt another, on circumſtances of little moment; Sophocles, Ariſtophanes, Ariſtotle, 
and Demoſthenes are introduc'd by Suidas, as alluding to the adage of which the fable 
itſelf may reaſonably.be ſuppos'd the origin. Demoſthenes undertook the defence 
of a certain man, accus'd of enormous crimes. The audience became tumultuous, and 
he ſolicited their attention, while he related a ſtory of his having hired an Aſs, to convey 
himſelf from the city Megara. During his journey the heat was exceſſive, and he 
wiſh'd to recline under the Sadr of the beaſt ; neither tree, nor any the ſlighteſt 
Protection offer d itſelf to his view. The perſon, from whom he had hir'd the Aſs, 
ob jected to this indulgence, aſſerting, chat he (Demoſthenes) had indeed hir'd the Aſs, 
but not its ſhadow. A tedious delay was occaſion'd by as tedious arguments on the 
ſubject. The orator finding, that the Athenians were very attentive to, and de- 
lighted with his narration were anxious to be inform'd of the reſult of this diſpute, re- 
primanded them in a reflection upon their eagerneſs to learn the hiſtory of the mere 
ſhadow of an Aſs, a favor which they were fo little diſpos'd to indulge, when his fpeech 
tended to the preſervation of a man, try'd for a capital offence.” Suidas grounds his 
opinion, that this hiſtory is handed to poſterity by Demoſthenes, upon an alluſion of 
that Orator in his Philippics to the /aying above notic'd. * The Athenians contend 
about a Delphic ſhadow.” In the remark immediately enſuing, the Lexicographer 
treats us with an account, that a young man ſet out from Athens to Delphos, and 
met in his way with the adventure above related by Demoſthenes concerning himſelf. 
The proverb is conſiſtently apply'd to the tale, from wich it aroſe; the latter, if an 
anecdote of the preſent times, would be excellent food for the flippant witticiſms, or 
ſolemn nothingneſs of council; and courts of judicature might ſnatch the occaſion. of 
making the caſe a precedent, as none could be met with in the rubbiſ of their books. 
Democritus the hiſtorian (we may fet him down as the ridiculing, and ridiculous 
Philoſopher of that name, recorded to have been perpetually upon the grin) thus de- 
lineates the Jews. * They idoliz'd the head of an Aſs, and exhibited every third year 
a ſtranger whom they had made captive; they tore him piece-meal, and offer'd him 
in ſacrifice.” This man, according to Suidas, * viſited the Perfians, Indians, and 
Egyptians, and learn'd the wiſdom (he might have ſaid, the fooliſhneſs) of them all. 
The Jews became idolaters from their intercourſe with the Egyptians, who inſlav'd both 
their bodies, and their minds, 
The Egyptians, ſays Dr. Jortin in his own forewd manner, are ſaid to have ador' 


almoſt every thing, even * crepitum veatris', Apion (ſays Joſephus) who was an Egyp- 
tian, 


* 
= +.4 
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from Fgypt, if they ever conceiv'd the idea of raifing that image, which 
abhorrers of idols would rather have been zealous to deſtroy, whereſo- 


ever it was exalted as an object of devotion. Pindar, (for ſo his text 


has hitherto been receiv'd) deſcribes his beaſt, as an uſual ſacrifice to 


not one amongſt the crowd of Deities ador'd in Egypt. Preſume we 
however, that the image was actually plac'd in the temple, why may 
not Paganiſm (and it is far from being the only inſtance of Pagan trea- 
chery) be ſuſpected to have been guilty of the act, of which it cla- 


morouſly accus'd a people, whom its menaces could not terrify, or its 

argu- 
tian, ſhould not have ridicul'd us for worſhiping the head of an Aſs, though it had 
been true, fince Aſinus non fit deterior furonibus et hircis, qui ſunt apud eos Dii. Per- 
haps by furo is meant a kind of weeſel or ferret, in Greek irg. I believe that the 
animal mention'd by Joſephus was the ichneumon, the Egyptian rat, who did his 
countrymen great ſervice, and was worſhip'd by them.” 

Diſc. conc. the Chriſt. Relig. Oct. p. 279. 

Furo' is not generally introduc'd in the Lexicons; though the derivative word 
* furunculus' implies, that this once was us'd. 

Julianus Floridus, commentator of Apuleius, introduces in his remarks this rale of 
the Aſs, which had been hir'd, on occaſion of its inſertion in his Author's me whim- 
fical Metamorphoſis into that animal. Unde etiam de proſpectu, & umbri Aſini na- 
tum eſt frequens proverbium.” Apulei us had immediately before mention'd hi; going 
to a ſmall window, and looking out, upon occaſion of a noiſe made by a mob of 
ſoldiers below, of whom one obſerv'd bis ſhadow, a circumſtance inſtantly commu- 
nicated by that ſoldier to the reſt ; and the braying creature of curioſity, more diſtin- 
guiſh'd by his cars, than by his eyes, was hurry'd to the public priſon. From this event 


our romantic Scarron dates the ſaying, * the preſpecꝭ of the Ii: the adage of i ſhade, 


which Apuleius has confounded with the foregoing, boaſted a more early exiſtence. 
AruLzi Metamorph. B. ix. p. 313. Delph. Edit. 


Salamon fait ſculpter douze bœufs qui ſoutiennent le grand baſſin du temple : des 
cherubins ſont poſes dans Varche, ils ont une tete d'aigle, & une töte de veau; et 
c'eſt apparemment cette tete de veau mal fait, trouvee dans le temple par les ſoldats 
Romains, qui fit croire long tems que les Joifs adoraient un ane.' 

Traith ſur la Tolirance, Ch. 12. 

This publication may boaſt the reaſoning of a Locke in its philoſophy, and the good- 
neſs of a Titus in its humanity ; and however in too many inſtances we have occaſion 
to remark the errors of the writer, and of the man, candor mult, as to this compoſition, 
and its liberal intentions, be zealous to conſecrate his virtue, 
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arguments convert. Nero is an extraordinary favorite of the whim- 
ſical Mr. Gibbon, probably from their being coadjutors in the fame 
ffamous cauſe ; the laſt engag' d in undermining Chriltianity by ſceptical 
arguments, as the other meant to extirpate its profeſſors by raifing a 
popular prejudice againſt them on occaſion of the fire, of which he 
was avowedly Author in the city of Rome; that great little ruler of the 
World, as a dernier reſort” of vengeance upon a ſet of Men in 
whom no fault was to be found” (but that they thought with reaſon, 
and acted with integrity) even by the extorted confeffions of their judges 
_ evidently prejudic'd againſt them, thus flagitiouſly ſought the extirpa- 
tion of the Chriſtians, at the extreme hazard of deſtroying whole fami- 
lies, citizens of Rome, and bigots to its eſtabliſh'd perſuaſion; and former 
periods muſt neceſſarily have ſupply'd examples of malice againſt the 
Jew (confounded by the Romans with the Cłriſtian, however in fact 
diſunited in opinions) fimilar to that, exhibited by Tacitus. Nemo 
repentè ſuit zurpiſſimus ; Cunning without violence is a never-failing 
forerunner of cunning with violence; the power of Nero confirm'd 
what the perpetrators of the folly recorded by Tacitus began. Hap- 
pily for the peace of mankind, they who argue, and they who act in 
defiance of a religion inſtituted for the promotion of that peace, uſually 
(I might ſay akvays) act, and argue from principles and authorities, 
which moſt effectually ſerve to ſilence their calumnies, and reprobate 
their condut,——See DR. WaTson's Apology for (he ſhould have call'd 
it Vindication of ) Chriſtianity, 1.776. 

The deſign of this learned and ingenuous compoſition, added to the 
ſpirit maintain'd throughout the whole, lays claim to a far more valu- 
able tribute of commendation, than the Editor can beſtow in the fol- 
lowing lines, 


SONNE ., 
Addreſi'd to the Reverend Dr. Watſon, Profeſſor of Divinity at Cambriage. 


Where art thou, Gr8bon ? from yon hallow'd Cave 
Lo! Genius marks thy proftituted Zeal ! 

Sighs o'er each period her indulgence gave, 
Fair Hiſtory arm'd againſt Religion's weal. 


And 
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And ſhall thy daring frenzy ftill purſue 
Themes, which the Chriſtian, and the Man diſgrace ? 
Thou Pagan, Papiſt, Infidel, or Jew, 
Let Virtue guide thy Lore, and Candor trace 
No more the magic of thy ſong ſhall ſpread, 
Nor Deiſt-triflers hug the flippant ftrain ; 
Wiſe to miſlead, and learn'd to be miſled, 
Why bid, where Truth ſhould triumph, Fancy reign ? 


This Mirror take, a WATSON's hands reſign 
And know the Friend, the Rear ner, the Divine! 


The great Lord Verulam in his treatiſe upon Atheiſm aſſerts, that 
God “ has never produc'd a miracle for the conviction of Atheiſm, be 
cauſe the general works of his creation ſuffice to confute its enormity.” 
It was well obſerv'd, and bears hard upon the Deiſt ; for who is guilty 
of the greateſt crime? the man who denies the exiſtence of a ſupreme 
power, though he manifeſty obſerves, if he but opens. his eyes,. that 
ſuch a Being muſt exiſt; or He who, bleſs'd with a ſyſtem of re- 
ligion avowedly ſtamp'd with the ſeal of Heaven, yet amuſes himſelf 
with the diſplay of inſidious arguments from a wretched inclination to 
ſubvert it? There have been doubts, whether the former character 
has ever ſubſiſted unconnectedly with madneſs ; the latter is an object 
of daily experience; but ſurely not without evident marks of ſuch 
connection. The moſt determin'd Deiſt frequently finds himſelf re- 
duc'd to evaſion, for error cannot indure the light: Mr. Gibbon's 
duplicity is uſually fatisfy'd with viſionary reaſoning from hiſtory, which 
he has previouſly corrupted to his purpoſe. 

The Chriſtian Religion is call'd by Tacitus (who perhaps rather re- 
capitulated the expreſſions of the pagan Romans, than inſerted them 
as his own) ſuperſtitio externa, & ſuperſtitio exitialis; deſtructive in- 
deed, as its divine Author propos'd, to that ſuperſtitious Polytheiſm, ſo 
long prevalent in the world. Chriſtianiſmi (ſays Lipſius, bis com- 
mentator) 5 accuſatam Pomponiam, five ut tune confundebant, 

Ppp Judaiſmi, 


+ Deus nunquam edidit miraculum ad Atheiſmum convincendum, quoniam opera 
ejus ordinaria huic rei ſufficiunt ;* and afterwards, © Nemo Deos non eſſe credit, niſi cui 
Deos non eſſe expedis.*. Bacenus de Atheiſmo. He ſhould have ſaid Deum. . 
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Judaiſmi.“ He might have affirm'd, but fear ſtagger'd his reſolution, 
inſtead of ſuppaſing the nature of Pomponia's crime; the practice of a 
religion at war with the perſuaſion marking the policy of Rome, which, 
when the former periſh'd, was ſure to fall. 

Il y a (ſays the excellent Le Clerc) dans les Auteurs Payens qui nous 
reſtent, des temoignages, & des EvEnemens, qui peuvent beaucoup 
ſervir à confirmer la verite de la religion Chretienne,” On the term 
© Payens,” the accurate Dr. Lardner thus comments; Le Clerc here 
allows the modern way of ſpeaking, which indeed is now in uſe with 
learned men in general, but Heathen people were not call'd Pa- 
gans, before the year of Chriſt, 365; about which time and 
afterwards that denomination became common in Latin Authors. 
That denomination is ſuppos'd to have had its riſe from the ſtate of 
things at that time. Sacrifices were prohibited by Chriſtian Emperours 
in cities, but allow'd for a while in villages, and country-places, To 
me it ſeems not quite proper to call thoſe writers Pagans, who liv'd 
before the times of the Chriſtian Emperours.” Dr. Lardner's collection 
of ancient Jewiſh, and Heathen Teſtimonies, Preface to Vol. I. p. 5. 
The very word Pagan leads the Critic to a local diſtinction, and is well 
reconcil'd by the foregoing elucidation. Sacrifices poſſibly might have 
been conniv'd at in leſs conſiderable diſtricts, and more remote retreats 
from the ſeat of Empire, merely to temporize with thoſe reſtiff de- 
votees, who could not be induc'd to reſign their eſtabliſh'd prejudices, 
unleſs by that perſecution in which Chriſtian Emperors were not for- 
ward to imitate the Heathen. Theſe rigid ones probably made a ſpon- 
taneous retirement to ſequeſter'd places; whence the rumor of their 
adherence to ancient Principles might not reach the ears of the ſo- 
vereign ! 


REMARK VIII. 


In this Edition the particular rules of the original Metre are not mi- 
nutely examin'd ; compoſitions handed to the moderns confeſſedly in 
a ſtate of imperfection are not but with difficulty aſcertain'd to ac- 


curacy 
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curacy of numbers. Indeed this taſk is leſs eſſential, the publication of 
the Gottinghen Pindar having prov'd its learned Author to be amply 

qualify'd for ſuch diſcuſſion, as indeed for others, which he has at- 
| tempted in the higher exertions of critical abilities. 


N 

A Verſion and Criticiſm of the Pythian. Odes of Pindar, publiſhed 
by Monſ. Chabanon, of. the. Academy of Belles Lettres, &c. &c. 
&c. has been very lately tranſmitted to the Editor. This work 
was printed at Paris in the year 15723; and many valuable remarks, Pj! 
tending to elucidate more obſcure points of hiſtory, are occaſionally | 
introduced ; the Author on the whole ſeems to have acquitted himſelf 
in the taſk of Claſſical erudition, by characters of, and comments upon 4 
the moſt eminent writers of Greece and Rome. . 

The Editor however has been favored by a Friend with the enſuing Lil 
ſtrictures upon the preliminary diſcourſe to the work above mentioned, | | 
which, though they may poſſibly be eſteemed rather invidiouſly in- 1 
ſerted in an Engliſh edition of our Author, may afford ſome. gratifica- 1 
tion from their novelty. | | — 

«© Monfieur de. l'academie des Inſcriptions, &.des Belles Lettres à " 
Paris ſoutient principalement dans ſan diſcours preliminaire les penſces. M 
d'Ecrivains, qui ſe ſont auparavant rendus critiques de Pindare. Quant 
à la muſique ancienne, Monfieur, comme ces autres, me paroit getre 
trompẽ. Si on regarde ſon opinion ſur les auteurs, dont il traite les 
ouvrages dans le dit diſcours, il ne ſe trompe pas moins. 

MonGeur conclut la claſſe des poetes lyriques de Vantiquite par la 
potteſſe Sapho, dont les douces reliques poſſedent beaucoup plus de me- 
rite, qu'il ne leurs permet dans la copie de /a fameuſe OpE parle 
celebre Racine. | 

Je le vis, je rougis, je palis à fa vue - - - 
Je ſentis tout mon corps, & tranſir, & bruler,* 
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+ La verfion de POde d' Horace, non pas à ce que Monſieur nous dit, 
la plus Pindarique, explique plitot Vardeur de traduire ce poëte en vers 
Frangois, que d'expliquer Pargument que Monficur pourſuit ; il ſe mele 
plus des Poetes Italiens, qu'une critigue de Pancien, & venerable 
Pindare ne demande, & pour dire la verite, elle ne ſauroit les admettre. 
11 parle avec mepris de Pamirable Cowley, qui ne ſe montre jamais 
moins vrai Poete, que quand il ſe rende copiſte, ſur-tout quand il ſe 

rende copiſte de Pindar. Cowley eſt fils legitime de la Nature, non 

de PArt; et voila le vrai Poete! Pour le reſte, je ne vois preſque rien 

de nouveau dans ce Diſcours Prliminaire, qui ne _ pas au mème 

tems tiop rafine, 

Mconſieur la fin de ſon diſcours ſe plait de Videe d'une Ode Frangoiſe 

dont © le genre, dit- il, eſt à preſent en ꝓ diſcredit parmi nous; fa langue 

n'eſt pas capable du vrai ſublime; c'eſt ici, comme un potte de la 
mèeme nation Sexprime, 

Toujours, toujours de l'amour. 

Veus- tu, critique Frangois, les Elegances de Madam Deſhouliéres, 
cueillies des jardins de Cythere, ou plutor le clinquant brode ſur la 

© priſe ce/2bre de Namur ?? 

Mais Monſieur ſouhaite une Ode Frangoiſe!' Vous plait-il, chers 
lecteurs, que je vous en fourniſſe un exemple dans la fuivante ? 


SOUFLET 


+ Diſc. prelim. p. 38. 
1 Monſieur me ſemble v tre ſervi de ce terme, plutat en ecrivain. Anglois; il y en 2 
© autres de la meme. eſpece parmi ce diſcours. 
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SOUFLET d'AMOUR 


Silence! Od. Franc. 


Virginibus puariſg. canto. Hor. Od. Secul. 
1. 


Enfant guerrier a genoux, 

Je remarquai tes larmes, tes ſoupirs 

Je te voulois amant, non epoux ; 

Et e coutai- je pas tes defirs ? 

Mais (ce n'eſt pas que je men offence I) 
Tu gardas trop ſouvent=—la Silence, [| 


Un coup d'oeil lance ſur le mien, 

La petite baiſce de main, 

Quelquefois . . . maintenant ce n'eſt rien 
Doux guerrier, tu me ſuivais en vain: 
Mais . . + ces Epitres, du mal ſemence ! 
Pourquoi n'y pas garder la Silence? 


Doux 


On a regu parmi les Anglois une Chanſonette, comme Vorigine d'une Frangoiſe, 
ſur le meme ſujet, mais la premiere n'eſt certainement qu'une traduction. 
L'Amour eſt conſtant, qui ſe tait ; 
Vrai douleur, connois tu eloquence ? 


Le comble de misere en fait, 
C'eſt le mendiant dans ſa Silence! 


La verſion Angloiſe ne merite point qu'on l'imprime.“ 
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3. 
Doux gargon, je me viens de marier ; 
Suffiſe le ſouvenir d'amours ! 
Je ne ſaurai peut-ttre Youblier, 
Le devoir m'appelle d'autres jours. 
A mon ẽpoux dẽſormais ma conſcience : 
Mais gardons nous memes . , . . la Silence! 


La date de cette petite piẽce n'eſt pas prẽciſẽment fixe. 


In juſtice, as the Editor conceives, to the foregoing: Lyric ſpecimen of French ex- 
tzattion, he wiſhes to obſerve, that its numbers and ſentiments flow in as ample a chan- 
nel, as thoſe of any others, he recollects to have ſeen in that language. If even the 
* Philoſophe de Sam- Souci acknowledg'd his Capital to be Paris, inſtead of Berlin, he 
would without hefitation addreſs to © his ſubjeQ” the above cenſure, with thoſe famous 


lines of Malherbe, : 
La Garde, qui veille aux barrières du Louvre, 
Men defend. pas ton Roi. 


— 


De following Ode having been omitted in its proper place, the 
| Candid Reader is requeſted to indulge its inſertion-in this.] 


SIXTH PYTHIAN ODE. 


ARGUMENT. 


THIS Ode was written to commemorate a Victory, gained by 
Xenocrates of Agrigentum in the Chariot Race, in which oc- 
caſion is taken to celebrate the native Country of the Hero, as 
well as the Victory itſelf, obtain'd in the Pythian Games. A 
tranſition familiar to Pindar is derived from his conſciouſneſs 
of the influence, which the example of a Father conveys to a 
Son, and from the political propriety of its encouragement ; a 
tranſition, extending to the praiſe of Thraſybulus, whoſe Piety 
to the Gods is firſt remark'd, as the product of inſtructions 
from Xenocrates, ſimilar to thoſe experienc'd by Achilles in 
the ſyſtem of his education lay'd down by Chiron. Thraſy- 
bulus is next commended, by a regular gradation, for reve- 
rence to his Parents; Piety to Heav'n without Duty to Pa- 
rents being incompatible even on Heathen ideas. Theron, ſo 
greatly celebrated as conqueror in the Grecian Games, and 
kinſman of our ' Hero, receives his portion of regard. The 
piece concludes with encomiums upon the more domeſtic, 
tho' leſs glaring excellence of Morality, and particularly upon 
that Sweetneſs of Manners, which recommends the Converſa- 
tion of their poſſeſſor in thoſe hours, where Society is at leaſt 
a temporary, and often terminates in laſting FRIENDSIIP 


PYTHIAN ODE VI. 


STROPHE 1 


TTEND, ye Choir, che Lyric Muss! 

She, where the Graces point, purſues; 
She wooes the lucid eye, 

That marks the Queen of Love; the Plain 

'Tis Hers to roam (the Delphic Fane L 

Weross votive looks deſcry, 

Attend !) of * Strife-reſounding Earth 

The Centre fix'd Ye happier birth - 
Of Heroes, rank divine, * | 
And + Thou, the 4 Man of Worth bind boaſt, 

Proud of the Stream that laves thy coaſt, 
For whom the treaſur'd Mine 

Opes her harmonious Sweets, tis Pheebus' call; 


Confeſs the obey Grove, the Temple 8 ſylvan Wall. 


8 9 10 Qqq | — ANTI- 


I derive the original iet from kiie. Strife The Grecian world 
© heving been peculiarly addicted to martial exertions, 


+ Agrigentum, I Renocrites, 
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ANTISTROPHE TI. 

Whoſe height undaunted by each wint'ry ſhow'r, 
. By, Hoffs, of Clouds, by Tempeſts angry low'r, 

No winds can plunge into the Deep 

Swol n with the Shore's promiſcuous heap; 

Still ſhall its ſmiles' ſerener grace 

The Sire, the Son*, th' unrival'd Race, 
Point to the World's brqad eye, while Crisa's vale 
Hangs o'er th'illuftrious Car, and liſts the Vict Kay tale. 


— 14 2 4 U. 
isl 913 STROPHE II. 


— — 275 3344 


"Tis Thing vitk Conqueſt's favor d claim 
To hand a Father's worth to fame, 


Fir'd by the facred n 
Which Chiron's voice, in Pelion's ſhade, 
Oft to the warlike Youth; diſplay* d 

From Virtuc's eadiant: frores 
To Saturn's Son, whoſe firm control 
« Bids the deep-ſounding Thunder roll, 
Who darts the Light'ning's ray, 
14 To Jovs' thy.carlicſt incenſe ſhed, 


— 4. — = 


ww 4 33 


Vet to a Parent's honor d head 
The blial rev rence Jy OF 


* ; - . N 3 
1m OF 323-54 | 19,0 © His 
e Theahbulus, „ 288118 
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His Worth inſpires thee to the toils of ſtrife, 
© Oh! gild with Glory's deed the fading beam of life! 


ANTISTROPHE UH. 

"Twas thus the Grecian Boy * with gen'rous rage 
Shelter'd the good old Neſtor's hoary age, 

And fell to fave him—when. zhy force, 

Stern Æthiopian, bar d his courſe, 
Memnon, curſt Homicide—the Car + 

From Paris felt a ling'ring War; 

Quick flew th'unerring ſpear ; with throbbing heart 

Thus Neſtor...* Fly, my Son, oh! fly the hoſtil dart 


STROPHE II. 
Yet vain the fondling care [—his Sire | 
Arous'd the heav'n- born Seripling $ fire, 
To tempt the ſtroke of Fate; 
For Trze, thou pride of ancient days, 
Flows, the. rich ſtrain of deathleſs. N 
That hails the Good and Great. 
Hail ! brighteſt ray of filial Love 
Who giv'ſt the Heroe's Soul to prove 
Pure Virtue's genuine flame | 


= YT Giv'ſt 
©® Antilochus, ſon of Neſtor; 


+ The Car of Neſtor was detain'd, a wound having been given by 
Paris to one of the Horſes, 
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Giv'ſt with a rival blaze to ſhine— 
And lo! a Parent, ſource divine, 
Swells the full tide of Fame 
With ſtreams of f/ial worth, —whoſe ſteady plan 
Purſues the gen'rous courſe, a god-like Father ran. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 
Another Taxon feaſts the dazzled ſight, 
Whoſe wealth is Prudence, Wiſdom whoſe de-- 
light ; 
Wrap'd in Pierian bow'rs the Youth * 
A foe to Pride, as friend of Truth. 
To Thee,+ whoſe pow'r directs the courſe, 
He flew---he toil'd with dauntleſs farce ; 
Yet ſweet his Soul, when Converſe charm'd the gueſt, 
Sweet as the labor d Hive, of all its ſweets poſſeſs d. 


®* Thraſybulus ; he claim'd Theron, the famovs oy. oa in the 
Grecian Games, „ >» 


+ Neptune. * | A Ja eie 


LAMENTATION of „ E. 
Over her Son PERSEUS, 


Preſerv'd by Dionys81Us HALICARNASSENSIS, in his 
* Treatiſe upon the Structure of WorDs.' | | 


From SIMONIDES. | 

\HE Ark, by ſkill celeſtial plan'd, 

Uſurps the watry reign ; k 

While low'ring o'er the /acred Band | | 

Stern Horror + {wells the main; | 1 

Scar'd by the ſtorm the Mother's face EC 
Inceſſant tears o'erflow ; 


She gently ſteals a fond embrace, | 
And breathes the © gs of woe, if 
Wrap'd | 

® The original word is Ah and is repreſented by Suidas, as | 
| fimilar to xibwro;, the very ancient term for the Ark. Dion Caſſius is [ 
| 


the authority introduc'd by Suidas, and no other is inſerted in his Dic- 

tionary to confirm it. This might rather lean towards a ſuſpicion, that 

the preſent performance lays not the faireſt claim to Antiquity : perhaps | 

it was a mere ſacrifice to quantity 1 
+ The text is «re, the meaning of which word is ambiguous in. q 

this place; #6, © fregit, or paſſively fractus eſt, is more explicit. 


& 
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My Life, my Son, the weight of cares 
Lies heavy on my breaſt ! 
© Thine, the calm ſeat of Comfort, ſhares 
© Th'unſully'd Hour of reſt. 
Wrap'd in the Veſſel's dreary Dome 
© Thou fleep'ſt, immur'd from day; 
It ſheds, tho ſullen Darkneſs Home, 
A ſoft, nocturnal Ray . 
£* Unrutfled by the briny Tear 
Thy Treſſes' ſilyer pride; 
Nor ruder winds aſſail thine Ear, 
Nor Billows' angry Tide. 
© Veil'd by the Veſt's empurpled Licur 
CA rranfient {mile I prove; 
© "Tis Peace, tis Rapture to the fight 
Of fond, maternal love | 
No 


4 NuxTiAopTe has a fignificancy, only to be reconcil'd from An 
alluſion to prime val ideas of the Ark. Theſe have been amply dif- 


cuſs d by Mr. Bryant in the ſecond. volume of his; Analyſis. The 
ancients deſcrib'd the Ark, like a Lunetis; and. the Greeks term d it 
Mm, & Tom, which ſignify a Moon, and a Creſcent. ita common Sym- 
bols. The Patriarch likewiſe. had, the name of Meen, and; Menes; 
and was. worſhip'd all qver the, Eaſt, as Deus: Lunus; his. votaries 
were ſtil'd Minyæ A people of that, appellation. is. repeatedly. exle- 
brated by Pindar, and wherever the i of the. Delvge occurs, 
theſe names will be found” 

BayanT's Arab Vol. II, P- 4 
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© No dread thy little heart can feel, 
No threat'ning Danger moan ; 
© Yet---might'ſt thou tend a Parent's Zeal, 
© Which wakes for Thee alone | 
© Sweet Innocence, may balmy Sleep 
* Thy helpleſs Lids compoſe ! 
© Ye Waves, a placid ſtillneſs keep, 
Oh! reſt, ye train of woes 
If (daring wiſh ) eternal Sire, 
© Thou ſpurn'ſt a Mother's pray'r, 
© Wreak on ny head th'avenging ire ! 
My harmleſs Infant ſpare ! 


| Perſeus, the ſubject of this piece, was one of the earlieſt adventurers 
celebrated by Grecian Mythology. * He is repreſented as Anceſtor 
of Hercules; but in reality neither Hercules, nor Perſeus was of 


Grecian original. In the account given of the laſt mention'd Per- 


ſonage, the hiſtory of the Perefians, Parrhafians, and Perezites is con- 


'vey'd, with that of their ſeveral peregrinations. It is a mix'd hiſtory, 
in which their Fore-fathers are alluded to, particularly their great Pro- 


genitor, the Father of Mankind. He was ſuppos'd to have had a te- 


pewal of life; (1) they therefore deſcrib'd Perſeus, as inclos'd in an 


Ark, and expos d in a late of childhood upon the waters. 
BxyanT's Analy/. Vol. II. p. 65, 66. 


A picture drawn by the pencil of a Maſter on the death of Frederick 


Prince of Wales may confirm, as it was copy'd from, the ſenſibility 


of 


(1) By this Father of Mankind Noäh is expreſsly intimated; in the deſcription: 


a dove - quoted he may be charaQeriz'd from the lines of Waller: 


Leaving the Old, both worlds at once they view, 
Who ſtand upon the threſhold of the New. 


. 
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of the foregoing n Ie is indeed Fapathy itſelf ; the reader 
of the following verſes will recolle&t the Pe from which they 
are taken. 

a Dormis, (1) inquiit, oh ! miſelle, nec Te 

© Vultus exanimes, ſilentiumque 

Per longa atria commovent, nec ulle 

Fratrum tangeris, aut meo dolore: 

Nec ſentis Patre Te carere. 

. o * 9 hay 1 
* ; * 9 * * S 

© Tu dormis, volitantque, qui ſolebant, 

© Riſus in roſeis tuis labelliss— 

© Dormi, parvule ; nec mali dolores, 

* Qui matrem cruciant, tuæ quietis 

* Rumpant ſomnia: quando, quandd tales 

* Redibunt oculis meis ſopores !” | 

If the opinion of a Roman Pontiff may be acceded to, the higheſt en- 

comiums are due to this Elegiac Ode. The tile is indeed adequate to, 
the ſentiment ſurpaſſes the Auguſtan age. The cloſe is an improvement 
upon Simonides, 


The foregoing piece of Grecian 8 has been aſſerted to have been 


taken from the genuine hiſtory of the Ark, The verſion has attempted, 
as far is conſiſtent with a due adherence to the outlines of the text, to 


recall the hiſtory itſelf from the corruptione of aui to the purity of i its 
ſcriptural Origin. 


A particular illuſtration of the 3 ng the above compo- 


| fition, which does honor to the Univerſity of Cambridge, is to be ob- 


ſerv'd in the Adventurer, No. 89; the Author of this paper readily at- 
tributes the- original Gregk to the pen of the earlier Simonides * cele- 
brated by the ancients for the ſweetneſs, correctneſs, and purity of his 
Ry le, and his irreſiſtible {kill in moving the paſſions,” 


(% It ſhould rather be * inquit. 


{The following Li, af bon 
are ſubmitted to the Eye of Modern n 


1 
MOTHER COMPLAINT: 


From the. FRENCH. 


LEEP on, my hapleſs Infant, fleep, 
Thy cries diſtract my wounded heart i 
For Oh | too long to watch, and weep, 
 Hath been thy guililgſi Mother's part. 
When firſt thy Father's well-feign'd love 
Fad learnt my yielding breaſt to move, , 
-Rrr He 


* I cannot inform Ayl who is the otiginal writer of the above, 
Which breathes the ſpirit of Attic elegance: It is however tio incorifiderable 
atonement for the uncertaiuty; that we ate favor d with a Copyiſt, the 
ſenſibility of whoſe expreſſions may at leaft rank his compoſition with the 
happieſt examples of Poetical Simplicity: Some French verſes have been tranſ: 
mitted to the Editor by a friend, and the preſent elegance is detiy'd from 
that ſource ; the Erigliſh Poem is here inſerted as more muſically expreſs'd 
than the formet ; and though the Editor borrow'd it from one of the 
public Prints, he is always happy to acknowledge merit, whereſoever to be 
found. The lines have many of them received lender Alterations 


Ms + the „es if Danat, 
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He lool d amid the faithleſs vow, 
He look ' d as innocent as Thou: 
I thought he ne'er could prove unkind ;, 


But men are falſe, and vows are wind! 


Sleep then, Ob ] helpleſs Infant, fleep l 


Thy cries diſtract my wounded heart: 


Too long to watch, too long to weep, 

Has been thy guiltleſs Mother's part. 
Oft when awake, thy beauteous ſmile 
Can ſorrow's tedious hour beguile 
For ſuch, to win me to his arms, 


Were once thy treach'rous Father's charms. 


But why the fatal hiſtory tell 
He knew, my paſſion knew, too well. 


Sleep then, &c. 


Expos'd to want, a prey to ſcorn, 

He leaves me wretched, and forlorn; 
How truly once I lov'd his name 

Thou, Heaven, be witneſs of my flame |. 
That fav'rite name when I repeat, 
My heart yet feels its wonted heat. 


5 leep then, &c. 


Yes] 


r 1 KE NZ 60MPLAINT 2 443 


Yes! in thy infant form 1 trace "ot * MOM 0 

Thy Father's looks thy Father”: : face al veg 
Thy voice ſhall breathe his melting Dy oll Wo 
His manly vigor be thy own: 1 03 eien 9 | 


His beauties all ſhall grace my ſon: 2239 
Oh ne'er betray, as he has — 


Sleep then, Kc. 3 V 7 g i \ * * 


With choughrleſs ſa mile, And beelleli eye 
Thou unconcern'd. can't hear me ſihg 
And long, my Child, may'i thou remain 
Unconſcious of a Mother's pain! 

But cold, negle& from thoſe we love 

Is the laſt pang the heart can prove. 


Sleep then, &c. 


For Me, abandon'd, and oppreſs' d, 

What flatt'ring hope can ſooth my breaſt? 
She whom thy Father gave to grief, 

Can ſhe from ſtrangers wiſh relief ? 

Ah no! the evils I endure 

Thy tenderneſs alone can cure, 

Sleep then, &c. 


Rrr 2 | Then 
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Then be it fo.! my child reſign 

Thy wants, thy ſighs, thy tears to mine. 
In honour, virtue, faith, and truth, 

Be mine the taſk to lead thy youth; 
Thy heart the tender care engage 

To chear a Mother's ſinking age. 


Sleep then, my hapleſs Infant, ſſeepsß. 
Thy cries diſtraci my wounded heart; 

For oh | too lang to watch, and weep, 
Hath been thy guiltleſs Mother s part. 


REMARRS 
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REMARKS upon SIMONIDES. 


\ 
T may not be doubted, that a Writer of the name of Muſzus ſubſiſted 
in very early times, ſuch having been charafteriz'd ir our chronologic 
accounts ; there is no greater difficulty in aſcertaining the exiſtence of a 
Simonides from the ſame principles. Of the former te only ſeem at 


this later period to be critical objects of attention, and thoſe uſually fix'd at 


a remate diſtance one from the other. Of the latter there ſeem to have 


been many. Three are particulariz'd by Mr. Bayle in his dictionary; un- 


leſs it be eſteem'd proper from his own intimation, to abſorb the third 


into the ſecond. 


The dates conjectur d (and little more can learned opinion be conſtrued 
in ſuch inſtances than conjecture) for the period, when Simonides of 
Ceos, the genuine, if there was one, floriſh'd, are very diſſimilar. To 
omit other authors, that of Dr. Blair places him in the 61ſt. Olympiad ;. 
that of Bayle in the th: Some allowance may be permitted for one, . 


who may calculate his birth, and for the other, who may be ſatisfy'd 
with the more general zra of his exiſtence; by this indulgence they may 


be concluded more eſſectually to coincide, than at firſt fight may be pre- 
Tam'd. . Bayle by way of diſtinction aſſerts this Simonides to have been 
an elegiac Bard.“ The foregoing verſes are evidently caſt in that mould, 


a-reaſon, not altogether, it may be hop'd, inſufficient for a ſuppoſition, 
that no other of the name compos'd them. 


When we purſue the hiſtorical Lexicographer, we may obſerve, that 


he treats the character of Simonides in a more philoſophical light, and 


mentions him in the Annotations to his work, (of which they are the 
| bulk 9 


See Mr. Hor. Walpole's Hiſtoric. Doubts, 
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bulk, both in ſize and ſubſtance) as ſubſiſting in the days of Thales 
the*Mathematician, who is Hx'd by Dr. Blair to the 46th Olympiady 
Bayle places his birth in the 45th :—That a Poet may be a Philoſopher 
will, } ſuppoſe, however eſteem'd *problematical, be not concluded 
impoſible.” The Idea of Sirhonjdes; the Bhiloſophier, Ts Built priadipgly 
upon the mention of his Name, and of his Tenets by the great Orator, 
and as great Philoſopher of Rome; but his particular Eflays in that 

higher exerciſe of intellectual abilities are not handed to our days. | 


Simonides the Poet may be regarded in a ſimilar view; little foundation 
have we to ſuppoſe, that one performance flowing from his pen has 
reach'd us, except perhaps the foregoing elegance of compoſition, and 
that from the peculiar melody (if it may be fo called) of its reflections, 
added to the ſtamp of Elegy, which has mark'd his writings from the re- 
cord of thoſe, whom Bayle adopts for his authorities. 


"No other compoſition paſſing under the name of Simonides ſeerhs 
worthy, it may with candor be alledg'd, of the above Writer, whoſe 


memory 15 conſecrated by this piece alone ; it has at once been the 


veneration of Criticiſm, Taſte, and Senſibility; and if the Editor wiſhes 
to add himſelf to the lift of its Admirers, his enthuſiaſm may be not leſs 
reconcil'd from the Connection of its ſubje& with that, which he has 
eſteem'd to oohſtitute 1 geduk Hong r el the Odes of Findar. uh 


* See the Adventurer's Eſſay on the piece, 'Vol. I. 

4} Pindar's Scholia have endeavor'd to familiarize a connection between! their 1 
and Simonides, as cotemporaries; but ui onable authority from the text. of * 
the former. 84 . 
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